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LEWIS AND CLARKE'S 

EXPEDITION 

UP THE MISSOURI. 



CHAPTER L 

The Party, after procuring Horses from the Shoshonees, proceed 
on their Journey through the Mountains. — Difficultiej and 
Dangers of the Route.— Council held with another Band of 
the Shoshonees, of whom some Account is given. — They are 
reduced to the Necessity of killing their Horses for food. — Cap- 
tain Clarke, with a small Party, precedes the main Body m 
quest of Provisions, and is hospitably received by the Pierced- 
jNose Indians. — Arrival of the main Body among this Tribe, 
with whom a Council is held. — They resolve to perform the 
Remainder of their Journey in Canoes.— Sickness among the 
Party. — They descend the Kooskooskee to its Junction with 
Lewis River, after passing several dangerous Rapids. — Brief 
Description of the Af anners and Dress of the Pierced-Nose 
Indians. 

" August 27. We were now occupied in determin- 
ing on our route and in procuring horses from the 
Indians. The old guide who had been sent on by 
Captain Clarke now affirmed, through our interpret- 
er, what he had already asserted of a road up Berry 
Creek, which would lead to Indian establishments 
on another branch of the Columbia: his reports 
were, however, contradicted by all the Shoshcnees. 
This representation we ascribed to a wish on their 
part to keep us with them during the winter, 'ts well 
for the protection we might afford them against theU 
snemies, as for the purpose of cou%v\tv\\w^ o>ax \!Ck«t^ 



10 LEWIS AND Clarke's expedition. 

chandise among ihem ; and as the old man promis- 
ed to conduct us himself, the route indicated byhira 
seemed to be the most eligible. We wore able to 
procure some horses, though not enough for all our 
purposes. This traffic, and our councils with the 
Jndians, consumed the remainder of the day. 

" August 28. The purchase of horses was resumed, 
and our stock raised to twenty-two. Having now 
crossed more than once the country which separates 
the head-waters of the Missouri from those of the 
Columbia, we can designate the easiest and most ex- 
peditious route for a portage. It is as follows : 

" From the forks of the river, north 60 degrees 
west, five miles, to the point of a hill on the right ; 
then south 80 degrees west, ten miles, to a spot 
where the creek is ten yards wide, and the highlands 
approach within two hundred yards ; southwest Rve 
miles, to a narrow part of the bottom ; then turning 
south 70 degrees west, two miles, to a creek on the 
right ; thence south 80 degrees west, three miles, to 
a rocky point opposite to a thicket of pines on the 
left ; thence west three miles, to the gap where is 
the fountain of the Missouri ; on leaving this fount- 
ain, south 80 degrees west, six miles, across the di- 
viding ridge to a run from the right, passing several 
small streams north 80 degrees west, four miles, 
over hilly ground to the east fork of Lewis's River, 
which is here forty yards wide.* 

* Since the time of Lewis and Clarke, a far more practicable 
ronte has been diftooverred across the mountains, farther south, 
by ascending the Platte River instead of the Missouri. 

Mr. Parker, who left Council Bluffs with a parly of the Amer- 
ican Fur Company in 1835, and crossed the Rocky Mountains 
by this southern route, says : *' The passage through these 
mountains is in a valley so gradual in the ascent and descent, 
that I should not have known that wo were passing them, had 
it not been that, as we advanced, the atmospnere gradually be 
came cooler ; and at length we found perpetual snows upon our 
right hand and upon our left, elevated many thousand feet above 
us, in some places ten thorisand. The highest part of these 
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PURCHASE OF IIORBES. II 

lUgust SO, Captain Clarke joined us this mom- 
_. ^. uid we continued barg-ainiug for horses. The 
late misfortunes of the Shoshonees hare made Ihe 
price higher than common, so that one horse cost ua 
a pistol, one hundred halls, some powder, and a knife ; 
another was purchased witli a musket , and in IhiH 
way we linally obtained tw«nty-nine. The animals 
arc young and vigorous, but very poor, and most of 
Ihem have sore baclis, in consequence of the rough- 
ness of the Shoshonee saddle. We are therefore 
afraid of burdening them too hettvlly, and are anx- 
ious to obtain one, at least, for each man, to carry 
the baggage or the man himself, or in the last re- 
sQurce to serve as food i but with all our exertiona 
we are unable to provide all our men with horses. 
We have, however, been fortunate in obtaining for 
the last three days 3 sufficient supply of flesh, onr 
hunters having killed two or three deer every day. 

"August 3U. The weather was fine, and, having 
now made all our purchases, we loaded our horses 
and prepared to start. The greater part of the band, 
also, who had delayed their journey on our account, 
were ready to depart. We now took our leave of 
(he Shoshonees, who set out on Iheir visit to the 
Missouri at the aanie time that we, accompanied by 
the old guide, his four sons, and another Indian, be- 
gan the descent of the riv«r, along the same road 
which Captain Clarke had previously followed." 

Before night they accomplished a distance of 

tDOaalains la round b; trieaincBnient lo be eighteen Ihaunnd 
feet BbovB ibe level of the eea. This valley wjs not diKovet- 
«il until ■. few ybari since. Mr. Hunt nnil his party auiie ihaa 
twentj years ago went near il, tut did not find it, Ihoueh in 
narch of aome laTeurabla poasngc. Il varies in width from Sie 
Mlwenly miles; andifullowingitaconree, the distance (bntUEli 

.u. ..;__ ._ _, — Bightv milea, or fonr d»ys' joumev. 

..... ., = ^_ ..hisvi. 
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twelve miles. The following day they found the 
valleys and prairies in different places on fire, as a 
signal to collect the different bands of Siioshonees 
and Flatheads, preparatory to their migration to the 
Missouri. On reaching Tower Creek, they diverged 
from the former route taken by Captain Clarke, and 
followed for four miles the course of Berry Creek. 
On the 1st of September, quitting Berry Creek, they 
turned to the northwest, and, after travelling eighteen 
miles across a hilly country, they arrived at Fish 
Creek, a considerable stream flowing into the Co 
lumbia ; and, after going up this creek four miles, 
they encamped. The next morning all the Indians 
left them except the old guide. In continuing to 
ascend Fish Creek, at the distance of seven and a 
*.alf miles they found it divided into two branches, 
dnd the road they had been following turning to the 
east, and leading, as their guide informed them, to 
the Missouri. 

"We were therefore," proceeds the narrative, 
"left without any track ; but, as no time was to be 
lost, we began to cut our road up the west branch of 
the creek. This we effected with much difllculty 
The thickets of trees and brush through which we 
were obliged to cut our way required great labour : 
the road itself was over the steep and rocky sides 
of the hiUs, where the horses could not move with- 
out danger of slipping down, while their feet were 
bruised by the rocks and stumps of trees. Accus 
tomed as these animals were to this kind of travel- 
ling, they suffered severely: several of them fell 
some distance down tie sides of the hills, some 
tamed over with the baggage, one was crippled, and 
two gave out, exhausted with fatigue. After cross- 
ing the creek several times, we at length made five 
miles with g;reat fatigue and labour, and encamped 
on the left bank, in some stony, low ground." * • * 

"September 3. The horses were very stiff and 
weary. W'^ sent back two men for the load of the 
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horsti wliich had been crippled ;e3iefdny, and wliicb 
we had been forced to leave two miles behind, Oa 
(heir return we set out at eight o'clock, and proceed- 
ed up the creek, making a paaeage through the brush 
and liaiber along its borders. The country gener- 
ally is well supplied wiLh pine, and in the low 
f rounds ia a great abundance of fir-trees and uu ier- 
ruali. The mountains are high and rugged, and 
those lo the east of its covered with snow. With 
all our precautions, Ihe horses were very much in- 
jured in passing over the ridgea and steep points of 
the hills, and, to add to the difficulty, at the distance 
of eleven miles the high mountains closed upon the 
creek, so that we were obliged to leave it to the 
right, and abruptly cross the mountain. The ascent 
was here so steep that seroral of the horses slipped 
and hurt themselves ; but at last we eucceedea in 
getting across, and encamped on a small branch of 
Fish Creek. We had now made fourteen miles, in 
a direction nearly norlh.from the river." " • • "At 
dusk it commenced snowing, and continued till the 
groiuid was covered to the depth of two inches, 
when it changed into a sleet. We here met with a 
serious misfortune, the last of our thermomelera 
being broken by accident. After making a scanty 
Bupper on a little corn and a few pheasants killed ill 
the course of the day, we laid down lo sleep, and 
the next morning, 

"September 4, found everyihing frozen, and the 
fround covered with snow. We were obhgpd to 
wait some time, in order to thaw the covers of the 
tiacgage, after which we began our Jouruey at eight 
o'clock. We crossed a hi gh mountain, which forms 
the dividing ridge between the waters of the creek 
we had been ascending, and those running to tho 
north and west. We had not gone more than six 
miles over the snow, when we reached the head o£ 
m stream from the right, which directed its courfA^ 
JB$X» !0 i\ie vcsi ; and, d<)scendi\\ft \.\\b WRft'S »" 
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of the hills along its border, at the distance of three 
miles found a small branch coming in from the east. 
We saw several of the argalia, but they were too 
shy to be killed, and we therefore made our dinner 
from a deer shot by one of the hunters. Then we 
pursued the course of the stream for three miles, 
till it emptied itself into a river from the east. In 
the wide valley at their junction we discovered a 
large encampment of Indians ; and on reaching 
them, and alighting from our horses, we were re- 
ceived with great cordiality. A council was imme- 
diately assembled, white robes were thrown over 
our shoulders, and the pipe of peace was introduced. 
After this ceremony, as it was too late to go any far- 
ther, we encamped, and continued smoking and con- 
versing with the chiefs till a late hour. The next 
morning, 

" September 5, we assembled the chiefs and war- 
riors, and informed them who we were, and the pur- 
pose for which we had visited their country. All 
this was, however, conveyed to them through so 
many different languages, that it was not compre- 
hended without difficulty. We therefore proceeded 
to the more intelligible language of presents, and 
made four chiefs by giving a medal and a small 
Quantity of tobacco to each. We received in turn 
from the principal chief a present consisting of the 
skins of a blaireau (badger), an otter, and two ante 
lopes, and were treated by the women to some dried 
roots and berries. We then began to traffic for 
horses, and succeeded in exchanging seven and pur- 
chasing eleven, for which we gave a few articles of 
merchandise. 

" This encampment consists of thirty-three tents* 
in which were about four hundred souls, among 
whom eighty were men. They are called Ootla- 
shoots, and represent themselves as one band of a 
nation called Tushepaws, a numerous people of four 
hundred and fifty tents, residing on the head-watera 



ACCOUNT or TBE OOTLABHOOTS, 



L Vf the Missouri and Columbm Rivers, and some 
tliem lower iJown Ihe latter river, lu person these 
Indians are stout, and their complexion lighter than 
thai commoii among Indians. The hair of the men 
is worn iii queues of oiler skin, falling in front over 
the shoulders. A shirt of drcEsed skin covers tl 
body to the knee, and over this is worn occasional 
a robe. To these are added leggins and mocca 
Tho women sufTer their iiair to fall in disorder 
the face and shoulders, and their chirif article of cor*, 
ering is a long shirt of akin, reaching down to thai 
ankles, and tied round tho waist. In other respects^. 
as also in the few ornameuls which they posses;^ 
their appearance is similar to that of the Shoaho- 
neea : there is, however, a difference between tha 
languages of these two people, which is still farther 
increased by the very extraordinary pronunciation 
of the Ootlaaboots, Their words have all a remark- 
ably guttural sound, and there is nothing which 
seems lo represent the tone of their speaking more 
exactly than the clucking of a fowl or the noise of 
a parrot. This peculiarity renders their voices 
scarcely audible, except at a short distance ; and, 
when many of them are talking, forms a strange 
conftision of sounds. The common conversation 
that we overheard consisted of low, guttural sounds, 
occasionally broken by a low word or two, after 
which it would relapse, and could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished. They seemed kind and friendly, and 
willingly shared with us berries and roots, which 
formed their sole stock of provisions. Their only 
wealth is their horses, which are very fine, and so 
numomus that this party had with them at least five 
hnndred. 

" September G. We spent the morning with the 
Ootlashoots, from whom we purchased two more 
horses, and obtained a vocabulary of their language. 
They set off about two o'clock lo join the differoat 
bands who were collecting at the 'V\Me6 ?w^»a <st 
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Ihe Missouri, and we ourselves proceeded at the 
iamo time. Taking a direction north 30° west, wfi 
crossed, within the distance of a mile and a half, a 
small river from the right, and a creek coming in 
(torn the north. The river is the main stream, and 
when it reaches the end of the valley where the 
mountains close in upon it, it is joined by the stream 
on which we encamped last evening, as well as by 
the creek just mentioned. To the river thus form- 
ed we gave the name of Clarke, he being the first 
white man who had ever visited its waters. At 
the end of five miles on this course we crossed the 
valley, and reached the top of a mountain covered 
with pine : this we descended along the steep sides 
and ravines for a mile and a half, when we came to 
a spot on the river where the Ootlashoots had en- 
camped a few days before. We then followed the 
course of the stream, which is from twenty-five to 
thirty yards wide, shallow and stony, and the low 
grounds on its borders narrow. Within the distance 
of three and a half miles we crossed it several times ; 
and, after passing a run on each side, encamped on 
its right bank, having made ten miles during the af- 
ternoon. The horses were turned out to graze ; 
but those we had lately bought were secured and 
watched, lest they should escape, or be stolen by 
their former owners. Our stock of flour was now 
exhausted, and we had but little corn ; and, as our 
hunters had killed nothing except two pheasants. 
our supper consisted chiefly of berries." 

The two following days they continued to follow 
the course of the river, being fortunate in procuring 
game, and encountering no particular difficulty. 
Thev were not a little annoyed, however, by the 
pric&ly pear, which, says the journalist, " grows here 
m clusters, is of an oval form, about the size of a 
pigeon's egg, and its thorns are so strong and beard- 
ed, that, when it penetrates our feet, it brings away 
the pear itself." Several horses were seen, which 
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Bp]ieart'd lo be in a wild state. They passed _ 

stream falling inio the river, lo which, from its list- 
ing several channelu, they gave the name of Seal* 
tering Creek. 

"September 9. We resumed our journey," com 
tinuea the narrative, " through the valley, and, leav- 
ing tho road on our right, crossed Scattering Creek, 
&itd halted, at the dlstnnce of twelve miles, on a 
small run from the eaaC, where we hreakfasted on 
ihe remains of yesterday's hunt. We here took a 
meridian altitude, which gave the latitude of 46° 11' 
38" ; after which we proceeded on, and at the dis- 
tance of four miles passed over to the left bank of 
the river, where we found a large road through the 
valley. At this place is a handsome stream of very 
elear water, a hundred yards wide, with low hanka, 
and a bed formed entirely of gravel ; it has every 
appearance of being navignble ; hut, as it contains 
no salmon, we presume there must be some fall be- 
low which obstructs their passage. Our ^pide could 
not inform us where this river discharged its waters. 
He said that, as far as he knew its course, it ran 
along the mountains to the north, and thai not far 
from our present position it was joined by another 
stream nearly as large as itself, rising in the mount- 
ains to the east, near the Missouri, and flowing 
through an extensive valley or open prairie. Through 
this prairie was the great Indian road to the waters 
of the Missouri ; and so direct was the route, that in 
four days' journey from this place we might reacb 
*he Missouri about thirty miles above what we call- 
ed the Gates of the Rocky Mountains, or the spot 
where the valley of that river widens into an exten- 
sive plain on entering ths chain of mountains. At 
ten miles from our camp was a small creek falling 
in from the eastward ; five miles below which we 
ha1ie<], on a large stream, which empties itself on 
thii west side of the rivef. It is a fine, bold ettewn. 
of clear water, about twenty yaviis "M\ie, mA. "K* 
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called it Traveller's- rest Creek ; for, as our guide 
told us that we should here leave the river, we de- 
termined to stop for the purpose of taking celestial 
observations and collecting some food, as the coun> 
try through which we were to pass had no game fo'' 
a great distance." • * * 

" September 10. The morning being fair, all the 
hunters were sent out, and the rest of the party em- 
ployed in repairing their clothes : two of them wer<» 
despatched to the junction of the river from the east, 
along which the Indians go to the Missouri, and 
which is about seven miles below Traveller's-rest 
Creek." * • * 

"T«'^wards evening one of the hunters returned 
with three Indians, whom he had met in his excursion 
up Traveller's-rest Creek. As soon as they saw him 
they prepared to attack him with arrows ; but he pa- 
cified them by laying down his gun, and, advancing 
towards them, soon persuaded them to come to the 
camp. Our Shoshonee guide could not speak the 
language of these people ; but, by the universal lan- 
guage of signs and gesticulations, which is perfectly 
intelligible among the Indians, he found that they 
were three Tushepaw Flatheads, in pursuit of two 
men, supposed to be Shoshonees, who had stolen 
twenty- three of their horses. We gave them some 
boiled venison and a few presents, such as a fish-hook, 
a steel to strike fire, and a little powder ; but they 
seemed best pleased with a piece of riband which we 
tied in the hair of each of them. They were in such 
haste, however, lest their horses should be carried 
o(f, that two of them set off after sunset in quest of 
the robbers ; but the third was persuaded to remain 
with us, and to conduct us to his relations. These, 
he said, were numerous, and resided on the Colum- 
bia, in the plain below the mountains. From that 
place, he added, the river was navigable to the ocean , 
that some of his kinsmen had been there last fall, and 
seen an old white man, who resided there by mmse)(^ 



CROSSING A HOVNTAm. ISl 

'waA who gave them Bonte handkerchiefs hke those 
we have. The distance from ihis place was five 
Hieeps, or days' journeys. Wheu our hnnters had all 
joined us, we found our provisions consisted of foul 
deer, a beaver, and three grouse. The observaiion , 
of to-day gave 46^ 48' SB" as the latitude of Travel. J 
ler's-rest Creek." 

They were detained the whole of ihe next morning 1 
to recover some of their horses which had strayed I 
away, so that they advanced but seven mdes durir^.l 
the remainder of the day. The Indian became iin- 1 
patient to return home, and left them, 

"September 13. We proceeded," coalinues tltsA 
Journal," at. seven o'clock, and soon passed astrca^^V 
falling in on the right, near which was an old India' 
camp, with a bath or sweating- house covered v 
earth. At two miles' distance we ascended a higttV 
bauk, and thence passed through a hilly and thickty>l 
limbered counrry for nine miles, when we came to" 
tbc forks of the creek, where the road branches niifl 
each fork. We followed Ihe western route ; anOf % 
finding that the creek made a considerable bend at 1 
the distance of four miles, uroBBed a. high mountain 
in order to avoid the circu it. The road had been very 
bad during the first part of the day ; but the passage 
over the mountain, which was eight miles across, 
was exceedingly trying to the horses, as we were 
obliged to go over steep, stony sides of hills, and 
along hollows and ravines, rendered siiU more troub- 
lesome by the fallen timber, ciiiefly pine, spruce-pine, 
and fir. We at length reached the creek, having made 
twenty-three miles on a route so difficult that sooia ( 
of the piirty did not joimia before ten o'clock. 
bund the ac:»)unts of scantiness of game but loo true^ I 
ts we were not able to procure any during the wlii^t ' 1 
of yesterday, and to-day we killed only aaingle pbeB» i 
au. Along the road we observed many of the pinep J 
trees peeled ofi", which is done by the Indiana to pra> J 
enrc the inner bark for food in the spring. 
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September 13. Two of the horses strayed away 
during the night, and one of them being Captain 
Lewis's, he remained with four men to seek for them, 
while we proceeded up the creek. At the distance 
of two miles we came to several springs, issuing from 
large rocks of a coarse, hard grit, and nearly boiling 
hot. They seem to be much frequented, as there 
are icveral paths made by elk, deer, and other ani- 
mals, and near one of them there is a hole or Indian 
bath, besides roads leading in different directions. 
These embarrassed our guide, who, making a mis- 
take, took us three miles out of the proper course, 
over an exceedingly bad route. We then fell into 
the right road, and proceeded on very well, when, hav- 
ing made five miles, we stopped to refresh the horses. 
Captain Lewis here joined us ; but, not having been 
able to find his horse, two men were sent back to 
continue the search." 

They advanced till the evening, and encamped 
on a stream to which they gave the name of Glade 
Creek. 

Starting early the next morning, they advanced 
along the right bank of Glade Creek, and at the dis- 
tance of six miles found it joined by another of equal 
size, coming from the right. " Here," says the 
Journal, " we passed over to the left side of the 
creek, and began the ascent of a very high and steep 
mountain, nine miles across. On reaching the oth- 
er side, we found a large branch from the left, which 
seems to rise in the Snowy Mountains to the south 
and southeast." • * * " The mountains we crossed 
lo-day were much more difficult than those of yes- 
terday : the last was particularly fatiguing, being 
steep and stony, broken by fallen timber, and thick- 
ly overgrown by pine, spruce, fir, hacmatack, and 
tamarac. Although we had made only seventeen 
miles, we were all very weary. Our whole stock 
of animal food was now exhausted, and we there- 
fore killed a coll, on which we made a hearty sup- 






TUP, KODSKOOSKEK D1V£I1. 2l 

From this incident we called the Issl cieek 
we liad passed from the south Colt-killed Orcek. 
The river itself is eighty yards wide, with a swift 
current and a etony channel, lia Indian name is 
Kooskooskee. 

"September 15. At aa early hour we proceeded 
along the right side of the Kooskooskee, over steep, 
rocky pointa of land, till at the distance of foui 
miles we reached an old Indian fishing-place. Tho 
road here turned to the right of the river, and began 
to ascend a mountain ; but the wind and the fire had 
prostrated or scorched almost all the limber on the 
south side, and tho ascents were so steep that we 
were forced to wind in every direction round the 
high knobs, which constantly impeded our progress. 
Several of the horses lost their foothold and slip- 
ped : one of them, which was loaded with a desk 
and small trunk, rolled ovor and over for forly yards, 
till his fall WHS stopped by a tree. The desk was 
broken, but the poor aniraal escaped without much 
injury. After clambering in this way for four miles, 
we came to a high, snowy part of the roouniBtn, 
where was a spring of water, at which wo halted 
two hours to refresh our horses. 

'• On leaving the spring the road continued as bad 
as it was below, and the timber more abundant. At 
tour miles we reached iha loji of the mountain, and, 
foreseeing no chance of meeting witli water, we en- 
camped on the northern side, near an old bank of 
snow three feet deep. Some of this we melted, 
and supped on the remains of the colt killed yester- 
day. Our only game to-day was two pheasants; 
and the horses, ou which we calculated as a last re- 
source, began lo fail us, for two of Ihem were so 
poor and worn out with fatigue that we wore obli- 
ged to leave them behind. All around us were high, 
rugged mountains, among which was a lofty range 
from BDutiiensC lo northwest, whose tops were with- 
tnit Imbet, and in souih places covered with 
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The night was cloudy and ver}' cold, and three houn 
before daybreak, 

'^ September 16, it began to snow, and continued 
all day, so that by evening it was six or eight inch- 
es deep. This covered the track so completely 
that we were obliged constantly td halt and exam- 
ine, lest we should lose our way. In many places 
we had nothing to guide us except the branches of 
the trees, which, being low, have been rubbed by 
the burdens of the Indian horses. The road was, 
like that of yesterday, along steep hillsides obstruct- 
ed with fallen timber, and having a growth of eight 
different species of pine, standing so thick that the 
snow fell from them as we passed, and kept us con- 
tinually vet to the skin, and so cold that we "were 
anxious lest our feet should be frozen, as we had 
only thin moccasins to defend them. 

"At noon we halted to let the horses feed on 
some long: grass on the north side of the mount- 
ain, and endeavoured, by making fires, to keep our- 
selves warm. As soon as the horses were refresh- 
ed. Captain Clarke went ahead with one man, and 
at the distance of six miles reached a stream from 
the right, and prepared fires by the time of our arri- 
val at dusk." ***** We were all very wet, cold, 
and hungry : although before setting out this morn- 
ing we had seen four deer, we could not procure any 
of them, and were obliged to kill a second colt for 
our supper." 

The two following days they encountered similai 
difficulties from the ruggedness of the country and 
the absence of gaaie, so that they were obliged to 
kill another colt for their subsistence. On the even- 
ing of the 18th they encamped, after a fatiguing 
day's journey of eighteen miles. " We now," contin- 
ues the Journal, " melted some snow, and supped on 
a little portable soup, a few canisters of which, with 
about twenty pounds of bears' oil, are our only re- 
maining means of subsistence. Our guns are scarce- 



tj of any service, for there ia no living cieaLii.'e in 
thene mountains, except a Tew email pheasu its, a 
small species of gray squirrel, and a blue bird of tlin 
vulture kind, about the size of a turtle-di ve or jay, 
tuid even these are difficult to shoot." 

Captain Clarke, meanwhile, had proceeded in ad- 
vanne of the party, with six hiintera, for the purpose 
or procuring game. In this, however, they were 
wholly unsuccessful ; and, without anything to cat, 
they encamped in the evening on the banks of a 
alream, lo which they gave the appropriale name ol 
Hungry Creek. 

" September 19. Captain Clarke proceeded up ilie 
creek, along which the road was more steep and 
siouy than any he had yet passed. At six miiee' 
distance he reached a small plain, in which he for* 
Innately found a horse, on which he breakfasted, 
and hung the rest on a tree for the parly in the rear. 
Two miles beyond this he left the creek and cross- 
ed three high mountnins, rendered almost impassa-' 
ble from the steepness of t he ascent and the quantity' 
of fallen timber. After clambering over these ridg- 
es and mountains, and passing some branches of 
Hungry Creek, he came to a large creek running 
westward, This he followed for four mjlea, II " 
turned lo the right down the mountain, till he ca 
to a small creek to the left. Here he halted, having 
made twenty-two miles oti his course, south 80 de- 
grees west, though the winding route over the 
mountains almost doubled the distance. On de- 
scending the last mountain, the heat became much 
more sensible, after the extreme cold he had cxpe- 
lienced for several days past." 

The main party advanced eighteen mile^ over 
mountains and along narrow, dangerous paths, and 
encamped for the night on a branch of Hungry Creek. 
'I'bey killed no game, and their only refreshment 
during the day was a little portable soup. From fa- 
tigue and want of food Ihey were becoming ^nok^ 
enfeebk-d, :ind dvsenlery began lo ptevavV 1 
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*' September 20. Captain Clarke went on through 
a country as rugged as before, till, on passing a low 
mountain, at the distance of four miles he came 
to the forks of a large creek. Down this he pro- 
ceeded on a course south 60 degrees west for two 
miles, then turning to the right, continued over a 
dividing ridge, where were the heads of several lit* 
tie streams, and at twelve miles' distance descend- 
ed the last of the Rocky Mountains, and reached the 
level country. A beautiful open plain, partially 
supplied with pine, now presented itself. After pro- 
ceeding five miles, he discovered three Indian boya, 
who, on observing the party, ran off and hid them- 
selves in the grass. Captain Clarke immediately 
alighted, and, giving his horse and gun to one of the 
men, went after the boys. He soon relieved their 
apprehensions, and sent them forward to the village, 
about a mile off, with presents of small pieces of 
riband. Soon after they reached home a man came 
out to meet the party, but with great caution : he 
conducted them to a large tent in the village, and all 
the inhabitants gathered round to view with a mix- 
ture of fear and pleasure the wonderful strangers 
The conductor now informed Captain Clarke, by 
signs, that the spacious tent he was in was the res* 
idence of the great chief, who had set out three 
days ago, with all the warriors, to attack some of 
their enemies towards the southwest ; that he would 
not return before fifteen or eighteen days, and that 
in the mean time there were only a few men left .to 
guard the women and children. They now set be- 
fore them a small piece of buffalo meat, some dried 
salmon, berries, and several kinds of roots. Among 
these last was one which was round, much like an 
onion in appearance, and sweet to the taste; its 
name is quamash, and it is eaten either in its natu- 
ral state, boiled into a kind of soup, or made into a 
cake, when it is called pasheco. After their long 
abstinence this was a sumptuous treat. They re« 



ILLNESS OF CAPTAIN 

luraed ilie kindness of the people by a few xmaU 
presenls, and (hen went on, in company wilh one 
of the chiefs, lo a Becond village in ilie same plain, 
at the distance of two miles. Here Ihey were treat- 
ed wilh greal kindness, and passed the night. The 
huiiters were sent out, but, ihough they saw soma 
■racks of deer, were unable to procure anything." 

CHpiain I^wis, wilh the main party, had proceed- 
ed about two miles, when they fortunately found 
ihe remainder of the horse leO. by Captain Clarke 
and also » note signifying his intention to descend 
into the plains to the southwest in search of pro- 
visions, One of their horses, with a vaUiable load, 
was missing, and two men were sent to And biin. 
Their general course was south 25° west, through> 
d dense forest of large pine, and they advanced fif- 
teen miles before encamping, 

'On descending the Jielghts of the mounlains,"' 
continues the Journal, "the soil becomes gradually 
more fertile, and the land through which ne passed 
this evening is of an excellent quality. It has a 
dark gray soil, Ihough very broken, and wilh largs 
masses of gray freestone above the ground in many 
places. Among the vegetable productions we dis^ 
tjoguished the alder, honeysuckle, and whortleber- 
ry, common in (he United Stales : also a species ol' 
hoHflysiickle known only west of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, which rises to the height of about four feel, and 
hears a white berry. There is likewise a plant re- 
aembling Ihe chokccherry, which grows in thick 
dumps eight or ten feet high, and bears a black ber- 
ry with a single stone, of a sweetish taste. The 
i-bor t'ifrc, too, is very common, and grows to a great 
siEe, t>eing from two to six feet in diameter. 

"September 31. The free use of food, to which 
he had for sojne time not been accustomed, made 
Captain Clarke very sick. He therefore sent out 
bU the hunters, and remained himself at the village, 
"I well on account of his illness as for the QW.r. 
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pose of avoiding suspicion, and collecting iuforma* 
tion from the Indians as to the route. 

" The two villages consisted of about thirt}^ double 
lents, and the inhabitants called themselves Chopun- 
nish, or Pierced-Nose. The chief drew a chart of 
the river, and explained that a greater chief than 
himself, who governed these villages, and whose 
name was Twisted Hair, was now fishing at the dis- 
tance of half a day^s ride down the river. His chart 
made the Kooskooskee fork a little below his camp, 
with a second fork farther on, and a large branch 
flowing in on each side, below which the river pass- 
ed the mountains : here was a great fall of water, 
near which lived white people, from whom were pro- 
cured the white beads and brass ornaments worn 
by the women. 

*^ A chief of another band made a visit this niom- 
ing, and smoked with Captain Clarke. The hunters 
returning without having been able to kill anything 
Captain Clarke purchased as much dried salmon, 
roots, and berries as he could with the few articles 
he chanced to have in his pockets, and having sent 
them by one of the men and a hired Indian back to 
Captain Lewis, he went on towards the camp of 
Twisted Hair. It was four o'clock before he set 
out, and the night soon came on ; but, meeting an 
Indian coming from the river, they engaged him, 
with the present of a neckcloth, to guide them to that 
chief. They proceeded twelve miles through the 
plain before they reached the river hills, which are 
very high and steep. The whole valley, from these 
hills to tlie Rocky Mountains, is a beautiful level 
country, with a rich soil, covered with grass : there 
is, however, but little timber, and the country is 
badly watered. The plain is so much lower thao 
the surrounding hiUs, or so much sheltered by them, 
that the weather was quite warm, while the cold 
of the mountains was extreme. From the top of 
the river hills they proceeded down for three oiileSi 
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'KD they reached the water side between eleven and ^M 
twelve oVlock at night. Here they faurnl -a amal] ^M 
camp of five aqu»ws and three children, the chief ^M 
himself being encamped, wilh two others, on aamall ^M 
island in the river. The guide called to him, and he ^ 
suciu ciiine over: Captain Clarke gave him ;t medal, 
and Ihey smoked together till one o'clock." 

The main party prai:e«ded on without anything 
worthy of note occurring. During the day they 
were so fortunate as to kill a few pheasants an ' 
prairie wolf. 

" September 33, Captain Clarke passed ovei 
' the island iu company with Twisted Hair, \ 

seemed to be cheerful and sincere in his conduct. 
'I'he rirer at this place was about one hundred an& 
sixty yards wide, but interrupted by shoola, and the 
low grounds oa its borders were narrow. The hnnt- 
ersbrought in three deer ; after which Captain ClarkB 
left his parly, and, accompanied by Twisted Hair 
end his son, rode back to the vilJage. where he am* 
ved about sunset : they then walked up together lb 
the second village, where we had jual arrived. 

" We had intended to set out early; but one of the 
men having neglected to liobble his horse, he stray- 
ed away, and we were obliged to wait till nearly 
twelve o'clock, We then proceeded on a western 
course for two and a half miles, when we met the 
hunters sent by Caplaiii Clarke from the village, 
seven and a half miles distant, with provision^ 
This supply was most seasonable, as we had tasted' 
nothing since last night ; and the Dsh. roots, and 
berries, in addition to a crow which we killed on th6 
route, completely satisfied our hunger. After ihS|, 
refreshment we proceeded in much belter spiriCs, 
and at a few miles were overtaken by the two mefi 
who had been sent back after the lost horse nu the 
30th. 

" As we approached the village, most of the wom- 

^ tliDUBh ai.prized of our being expected, fie& V'Ob 
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their chililreii into the iieiglibouring woods, 'tb, 
men, however, received us wilhout any apprehen 
aion, and gave us a plentiful supply of provisiona. 
The plains were now crowded with Indians, who 
had come lo see the persons of Che whiles, and the 
strange things they had brought with them ; but. u 
our guide was a perfeet stranger to their language, 
we could converse by sigos only. Our inquiries 
were chiefly directed lo the character of the coun- 
try, the courses of the rivers, and the Indian villa- 
ges, in regard to all which we received more or less 
information ; and, as their accounts varied hut little 
from each other, we were induced to place confi- 
dence in them. Twisted Hair drew a chiirt of the 
river on a white elksltia ; according lo which, the 
Kooskooskee Forks were a few miles from this 
place ; two days' journey towards the south was 
another and larger fork, on which the Shoshonee or 
Snake Indians nshcd ; Ave days' journey lower down 
waa a large river from the northwesl, into which 
Clarke's Kiver empties itself; and from the mouth 
of that river to the falls was live days' journey far- 
ther. Ou all the forks, aa well aa on the main river, 
great numbers of Indians resided, and at the falls 
were establishinenls of whites, 'L'his was the story 
of Twisted Hair. 

" September 23. The chiefs and warriors 
assembled this morning, and we explained to them 
from whence we came, the objects of our visiting 
ihem, and our pacific intentions towards all the Id* 
dians. This, being conveyed by signs, might not ■ 
have beeu perfectly comprehended, but appeared 10 
give entire saiisfactlon. We now gave a medal M 
two of the chiefs, a shirt to Twisted Hnir, in addi- 
tion to the medal he had already received, and a Hag 
and handkerchief for the grand chief on his return. 
To these were added a knife, a handkerchief, and « 
small piece of tobacco for each chief. The Indiana 
AM not gJTe us any prpTiBioiis ignttwl^'Mlr. V0- 
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* tterefore purchased a quaaiity of lish, berrios (chiefly 
Ted haws), and room, and in the afterDoou weni on 
lo ibe secoud village. Twisied Hair here introdu- 
ced us inlo his own icnl (which consisted, however, 
or jiothing more ihan piiie-buslies and bark), and 
gave us some dried sahiian boiled. We continued 
uuc purchases, und oblaiDed as much provieiou as 
our horses could carry. In iheir prest^nt weak condi- 
tion, as far as the river. The men exchanged a Tew 
old canisters for dressed elkskias, of which they 
made tshirts. Great crowds of the natives were 
round us all night, hut we did not miss anything ex- 
cept a knife, and a few other articles stolen from a i 
shoipouch the day before. 

" September 24. We sent back Colter in searcb I 
of the horses lost in the mountains ; and, having 
collected tlie rest, set out at ten o'clock along the 
same route already passed by Captain Clarke to- 
wards the river. All round liie village the women 
were busily employed in gathering and dressing the 
piaheco root, of which large quantities were heaped 
up in piles over the plsiu. We now felt severely 
the conaequeiices of eating heartily after our lata 
privations: Captain Lewis and two of the men wer? 1 
taken very Ul last evening, and to-day he coul4 J 
scarcely sit on his horse, while others were obliged 
to be put on their horses, and some, from extreme 
weakness and pain, were forced to lie down by the 
side of the road for a considerable lime. At aunset 
we reached the island where the hunters had been 
ten on the 2-2d. They had been unsuccessful, hav- 
ing killed only two deer since thai lime, and two of 
tliem were very ill, A lillle below this island was 
a larger one, on which we encamped, and adminis- 
tered Rush's pills to the sick. 

" September 29. The weather was very hot and 
oppressive to the parly, most of whom were now 
Gomplaiuliig of sickness- Our situation, indeed, 
feodercd it necessary to husband our remaininc 
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■trength, and it was determined to proceed down ilit 
river in canoes : Captain Clarke therefore set out 
with Twisted Hair and two young men in quest of 
timber for their construction. As he went down the 
river, at the distance of a mile he crossed a creek 
from the right, which, from the rocks that obstructed 
its passage, he called Rockdam River. The hille 
along the river were high and steep, the low grounds 
narrow, and the navigation was embarrassed by two 
rapids. At the distance of two miles farther he 
reached two nearly equal forks of the stream, one 
of which flowed in from the north. At this place 
he rested for an hour, and cooked a few salmon 
which one of the Indians Had struck with a gig. 
Here, too, he was joined by some Indians in two 
canoes from below. These canoes were long, 
steady, and loaded with the furniture and provisions 
of two families. He now crossed the south fork, 
and returned to the camp on the south side, the 
greater part of the way through a narrow pine bot- 
tom, in Which was found much fine timber suitable 
for canoes. One of the Indian boats, with two men, 
set out at the same time ; and such was their dex*^ 
terity in managing the pole, that they reached camp 
within fifteen minutes after him, although they had 
to drag the canoe over three rapids. He found Cap- 
tain Lewis and several of the men still very sick, 
and distributed to such as were in need of it salts 
and tartar emetic. 

" September 26. Having resolved to go down to 
some spot calculated for building canoes, we set 'tut 
early this morning, proceeded five miles, and •;n- 
camped on a piece of low ground opposite the forks 
of the river; but so weak were the men, that sever- 
al were taken sick in coming down, the weather 
being oppressively hot. Two chiefs, with their fam- 
ilies, followed us, and encamped, with a great num- 
ber of horses, near us ; and soon after our arrival 
we were joined by two Indians, who had come down 
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jhft north ibrk on a rafi. We purchased some fresh 
saltnon ; and, having distributed axes, and portioned 
off the labour of the party, 

" September 27, at an early hour began our prep- 
araiions for constructing' Hvo cauoes. But few of 
the men, however, were able to work, and of these 
several were soon taken ill, as Ihe day proved very 
hoi. The hunters, loo, returned without anypme, 
and seriously indisposed, so thai nearly the whole 
party were now sick. We procured some fresh 
salmon; and Colter, who at this time returned with 
one of the horaes, brought half a deer, which was 
very nourishing to the invalids. Several Indiann 
from a camp beiow came up to see us," 

From Ihis time to the 5th of October, all the 
men capable of labour were employed in preparing 
the canoes. The health of the party gradually re- 
crulled, ihoogh they still suffered severely from want 
of food; and, as the hunters had but tittle succes^i in 
procuring game, they were obliged on the 3d lo kill 
one of their horses. Indians from dilTerent quarters 
frequenlly visited them, but all that could be obtain- 
ed from ihem was a little tish and some dried roots. 

" Ocloher 5. The canoes being nearly finished," 
aaya the Journal, "it became necessary lo dii<pose 
of our horses. They were therefore eoltecied, to the 
mmtber of thirty-eight, and, after being branded and 
marked, were delivered to three Indians, the two 
brother? and the son of a chief who had promised to 
accompany us down the river. To each of these 
men we gave a knife and some small articles, and 
tficy Bgreed to take care of the horses till our relnm. 
The hunters, with all their diligence, were unable 10 
kill anything; the bills being high and rugged, and 
the woods too dry lo hunt deer, which was the only 
game in the country. We therefore continued to 
eat dried Sish and roots, which were purchased of 
Ihe squaws with small presents, but chiefly whilp 
bead*, of which they are extravagantly fond. " — '"■ 
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of these roots seemed to possess very active propi 
erties ; for, after supping on them this evening, we 
were swelled to such a degree as to be scarcely able 
to breathe for several hours. Towards night we 
launched two canoes, which proved to be very good. 

" October 6. The morning was cool, and the wind 
easterly. The general course of the winds seems 
to be nearly the same as we observed on the east 
side of the mountains. While on the head-waters 
of the Missouri, we had every morning a cool wind 
from the west. At this place a cool breeze springs 
up during the latter part of the night, or near day- 
break, and continues till seven or eight o'clock, when 
it subsides, and the other part of the day is warm. 
Captain Lewis was now not so well as he had been, 
and Captain Clarke was also taken ill. We had all 
our saddles buried in a cache near the river, about 
half a mile below, and deposited at the same time a 
canister of powder and a bag of balls. The time 
which could be spared from our labours on the ca- 
noes was devoted to some astronomical observations. 
The latitude of our camp, as deduced from the mean 
of two observations, was found to be 46^ 34' 56.3'' 
north. 

"October 7. This morning all the canoes were 
put in the water and loaded, the oars fixed, and every 
preparation made for setting out ; but when we were 
all ready, the two chiefs who had promised to ac- 
company us were not to be found, and at the same 
time we missed a pipe tomahawk : we therefore pro- 
ceeded without them. Below the forks the river is 
called the Kooskooskee, and is a clear, rapid stream, 
with a number of shoals and difficult places. For 
some miles the hills were steep, and the low grounds 
narrow ; but then succeeded an open country, with 
a few trees scattered along the river. At the dis- 
tance of nine miles was a small creek on the left. 
Ve passed in the course of the day ten rapids ; lu 
descending one of which, one of the canoes struck s 
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and Bprung aleak. We, however, coniiiiund foi 
nineteen miles, Hnd enciimped on the left aide o( 
the river, opposite to the mouth of a email nm. 
Here the cauoe was unloaded and repaired, and two 
lead canisters of powder were deposited. Several 
camps of Indians were on. the sides ot the river, but 
we had lillle intercourse with any of them. 

" October 8. We set out at nine o'clock. At eight 
and a half miles we passed iiii island, and four and 
a half miles lower a second, opposite a small creek 
on the loft aide of ihe river Five miles farther was 
another island on the left ; and a mile and a half be- 
yond, a fourth. At a short distance from thia was 
a large creek coming from the right, to which wegave 
the name of Colter's Creek, front Colter, one of our 
oien. We had proceeded from this creek about a 
mile and a half, and were passing the last of fifteen 
rapids, having gone over Ihe other foiirleeji safely, 
when one of the canoes struck, and, a hole being made 
in her side, she immediately fiiled. The men, several 
of whom could not swim.clnng to her till one of the 
otherboats could be unloaded, and with the assistance 
of an Indian cnnoe Ihey were all brought to shore. 
All the goods were so much wet that we were obliged 
to halt for the night, and spread them out to dry. 
While all this was doing it was necessary to place 
two sentinels over the merchandise, for we havs 
found that these Indians, though khid and disposed 
lo give us every aid during our distress, cannot resist 
■he temptation of pilfering small articles. Wep.issed, 
during our route of twenty miles, several enranip- 
tnents of Indians on the islands and near the rapids, 
which places are chosen as most cojiveuienl for taking 
ealmon. At one of these camps we found the two 
chiefs who had left us afler promising to descend the 
river with us: they.howeTer, willingly came onboard 
after wc had gone through Ihe ceremony of smoking. 

"Octobers. The morning, as usual, was awl ; but, 
■• the weather was elotidy, our merchnndise dtiol 
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trat slowly. The boat, though much injured, was 
repaired by ten o'clock so as to be prrfectly fit for 
service: still we were obliged to remain through 
the day, for the articles to be sufficiently dry to be 
reloaded. The time we employed in purchasing fish 
for the voyage and in conversing with the Indians. 
In the afternoon we were surprised at hearing that 
our old Shoshonee guide and his son had left us, and 
been seen running up the river several miles above. 
As he had never given any notice of his intention, nor 
even received his pay for conducting us, we could 
not imagine the cause of his desertion, nor did he 
ever come back to explain his conduct. We request, 
ed the chief to send a horseman after him, to ask 
him to return and receive what we owed him. From 
this, however, he dissuaded us ; saying very frankly, 
that his nation, the Chopunnish, would take from the 
old man any presents he might have on passing their 
camp. 

" The Indians came about our encampment at night, 
and were very gay and good-humoured with the men. 
Among other exhibitions was that of a squaw, who 
appeared to be crazy : she sang in a wild, incoherent 
manner, and would offer to the spectators all the lit 
tie articles she possessed, scarifying herself in a hor- 
rid manner if any one refused her presents. She 
seemed to be an object of pity among the Indians, 
who suffered her to do as she pleased, without any 
interruption. 

" October 10. A fine morning. We loaded the ca- 
noes and set off at seven o'clock. At the distance 
of two and a half miles we had passed three islands, 
the last of which was opposite to a small stream on 
the right. Within the next three and a half miles 
was another island, and a creek on the left, with wide 
low grounds, containing wiUow and cotton wood trees, 
and on which were three tents of Indians. Two 
miles lower was the head Df a large island, and six 
f;nd a half miles beyond it we halted at an encamp- 
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'itboi of eight lodges on the left, in orilcr toexaimae 
a rapjij befors iis. We had already passed eight, 
some a{ them dlfflculi ; but thia wae warse thau any 
of ihose, being strewed with rocks, and very hazard- 
ous : we purchased here some roots, and diued witb 
the Indians. Among them was a man from tbe falls, 
who says that he haa seen wbltc people at Ibat place;, 
and is very desirous of going down with ua: an oQer, 
however, which we declined. Just above Ihia camji 
we had passed a tent, near which was an Indian bath- 
ing himself in a a mall pond or hole of water, warmed 
by throwing in hot stones. After finisliing our meal, 
we descended the rapid wi Ih no injury except to one 
of our boats, which ran againai a rock, but in the 
course of an hour was got off, with only a small split 
in her side. This rapid, fmni its appearance and diffi- 
culty, we named Kuggi?d Rapid. We weal on over 
five others of a less dangerous characler, and at the 
distance of five miles reached a large fork of the river 
from the south ; and. after having gone twenty railea, 
hailed below the junction on the right bank. Our 
arrival soon attracted the attention of the Indians, 
who flocked in alldirections lo see us. In the even 
ing, the Indian from the falls, whom we had seen at 
Ragged ilapid, joined us w Ith his son, in a small ca- 
noe, and insisted on accompanying ua to the falls. 
Being again reduced to lish and roots, we made an 
experiment to vary our food by purchasinga few dogs, 
and, after having been accustomed to horse-flesh, fell 
no disrelish to this new dish. The ChopunnJsh have 
great numbers of dogs, which they employ for do- 
mestic purposes, but never eat them : and our using 
the flesh of that animal soan brought us into ridicule 
as dog. eat era. 

" The country at the junction of the two rivers is 
an open plain on all sides, broken towards the left 
by a distant ridge of high land, thinly covered with 
timber. This is thi! only body of timber which the 
eouDtry contains, for -it the forks there is not a trw 
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* 10 be seen ; nnd in almost ihe whole descent of sixty 
miles down Ihe Kooskooskee from its forks, Ihcre are 
very lew. This southern branch is, in fact, the main 
aiream of Lewis's Hi»er, on which we encamped when 
among the Shoshonces. The Indians inform us that 
it is navigable for sixty miles ; that not far from its 
month it receives a branch from the south; and a 
Uecond and larger brancli two days' march up, nearly 
parallel to the first Chopunnlsh villages we met near 
the moitutBlns. This branch is culled Pawnashte, 
and i» the residence of a chief who, atrcording to 
Iheir expression, has more horses than he can count. 
The river has many rapids, near which are numer- 
ous fishing camps, there being ten establishments of 
this kind before reaching (he first southern branch : 
one on that stream, live between that and the Paw- 
naslite, one on that river, niid two above it; besides 
which, there are many other Indian setllemenls 
Ihe more distant waters of the river. All these 
diaitB belong to the Chopunnish nation, and live ii 
Eenis of an oblong form, covered with flat roofs, 

"At its mouth Lewis's River is about two huiK 
dred aud fifty yards wide, and its water is of a green- 
ish-blue colour. The Kooskooskee, whose waters 
are clear as crystal, is one hundred and fifty yardn 
in width, and atler the union the breadth is increased 
to three hundred yards : at the point of union is an 
Indian cabin, and In Lewis's River a small island. 

"The men of the Claopunnish, or Pierced-Nose 
nation, residing on the Kooskooskee and Lewis Riv- 
ers, are in person stout, portly, and well-lookiug; 
Ihe women are amnli, with good features, and are 
generally handsome, though Ihe complexion of both 
sexes is darker than that of the Tushepaws. In 
dress they resemble that nation, being fond of dis- 
playing their ornaments. Buffalo or elk skin robes, 
decorated with beads, sea-shells, chiefly mother-of 
pearl, attached to an otter-skin collar, falling in front 
"1 two queues ; feaihera, paints of different kindi 
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LI country — llieae iire ihe chief 
omaraenta ihey use. In the winter they woar a 
short shirt of dressed skins, long painted legglns and 
moccasins, and a ptait of Iwisled gntsa lound the 

" The dresa of the women is more simple, con- 
sisting of a long shirt ef argalia or ibex skin, reach- 
ing down to the ankles, and without any girdle : to 
the bottom of it are tied little pieces of brass, sheila, 
and other small articles, htit (he top is not at all or- 
namented. The dress of the females is, indeed, more 
modest, and more aliidionsly so than any we have 
observed, while the other sex are heedless of the 
indelicacy of exposnre, 

"The Chopunniah have very few amusemenis, 
their life being painful and laborious, and ail their 
exerliouu being necessary to earn even a precarious 
subsistence. During the summer and autumn Ihey 
tie busily occupied in fishing for salmon, and col- 
lecting their winter store of roots. In the winter 
they hunt the deer on aiiuw-ahoea over the plains, 
and lowarda spring cross lite mountains lo the Mis- 
souri, for the purpose of trafficking for buffalo robes. 
The inconveniences of this corafortlesa life are in- 
creased by frequent f ncoimters with their enemies 
from the west, who drive them over the mountains 
vviih the loss of their horses, and sometimes ihe 
lives of many of the nation. Though originally the 
Bame people, their dialect varies very perceptibly 
from that of the Tnshepaws. Their treatment to 
us differed much from the kind and disintereated 
services of Ihc Shoshonees ; they are, indeed, self- 
ish and avaricious, parting very reluctantly with ev- 
ery article of food or clothing; and, while ihey ex- 
pect a recompense for every service, however small, 
■jo not concern themselves about reciprocating any 
favoDTs we may show them, 

" They are generally healthy, the only disorder- 
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we have remarked among them being of a scrofa 
lous kind ; and for these, as well as for the amu<se 
mcnt of those who are in good health, hot and cola 
bathing is very frequently used. 

* The soil of these prairies is a light yellow clay, 
it is bar.'-en, and produces little more than a beard- 
ed grass about three inches high, and the prickly 
pear, of which we here found three species. The 
first i£ of t'.ie broad>leafed kind, common to the Mis- 
souri ; the second has a leaf of a globular form, and 
is also frequent in the upper parts of the Missouri, 
particularly in the country along the river after it 
enters the Rocky Mountains. The third is peculiar 
to this country, and is much more troublesome than 
either of the others. It consists of small, thick leaves 
cf a circular form, which grow from the margin of 
each other, as in the broad-leafed pear of the Mis- 
souri. These leaves are armed with a great number 
of thorns, which are very strong, and appear to be 
barbed; and, as the leaf itself is very slightly at- 
tached to the stem, as soon as one of the thorns 
touches the moccasin, it adheres, and brings with it 
the leaf, accompanied by a re-enforcement of otlu f 
thoniB." 
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"October II, 1805. This morning the wind wan 
from the east, and the weather eloudy. We set 
out early, and at Ihe dista.nce of a, mile and a hair 
reached a point of rocks in a bend of the river to- 
wards the left, near to which was an oid Indian 
house, and a meadow on tho opposite bank. Here 
the hills came down towards ihc water, and, with 
the rocks which have fallen from ilieir sides, form- 
ed a rapid, over which we were obliged lo drag the 
canoes. A mile and a half farther we pasaei' " " 
Indian lodges in a bend towards the right, and 
miles from our camp of last evening reached the 
mouth of a bcook on the left. Just above tliis stream 
we stopped for breakfast, at a large encampment of 
Indians on the same side. We soon began to trade 
with them for a slock of provisions, and were so 
fortunate as to purchase seven do^ and all the fish 
they could spare. While this Irnmc was going on, 
we obaerved a vapour-baih or sweating- ho use of a 
different form from any used on the frontiers of the 
United States or among tlie Rocky Mountains: it 
was a hollow square of six or eight feel deep, form- 
rd against the river-bank by damming up with mud 
:he other three sides, and covering the top com- 
pletely, except an aperture about two Teet wvte^ 
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The bathers descend by this hole, tak /ng with them 
a number of heated stones and jugs of water ; and 
after seating themselves round the room, throw the 
water on the stones till the steam becomes of 9 
temperature sufficiently high for their purpose. The 
baths of the Indians in the Rocky Mountains are of 
different sizes, the most common being made of mud 
and sticks, like an oven ; but the mode of raising 
the steam is exactly the same. Among both these 
nations it is very uncommon for a man to bathe 
alone ; he is generally accoinpanied by one, and 
sometimes several of his acquaintances. Indeed, it 
is so essentially a social amusement, that to decline 
going in the bath when invited by a friend is one 
of the highest indignities which can be offered. The 
Indians on the frontiers generally use a bath that 
will accommodate only one person, and which is 
formed of a wicker-work of willows, about four 
feet high, arched at the top, and covered with skins 
In this the bather sits, till by means of the steam 
from the heated stones he has perspired sufficiently 
These baths are almost universally in the neighbour- 
hood of running water, into which the Indians 
plunge immediately on coming out from them ; and 
sometimes they return again, and subject themselves 
to a second perspiration. This practice is, howev- 
er, less frequent among the nations on our borders 
than those to the westward. The bath is employed 
ither for pleasure or health, and is used indiscrim* 
inately for all kinds of diseases. 

" Shortly after leaving our encampment we passed 
two rapids, and at the distance of four and a half 
miles reached one which was much more difficult. 
Three miles beyond this there were three huts of 
Indians on the right, where we stopped and obtain- 
ed, in excnange for a few trifles, some pasheco roots, 
hve dogs, and a small quantity of dried fish. We 
made our dinner of part of each of these articles, 
and then proceeded on without any obstruction till 
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iftat we had gone twelve and a half miles, when 
we came lo a stony island on the right side of the 
river, oppasiie to whicb was a rapid, and a second 
at its lower point. About three and a half miles be- 
yond this island was a small brook, emptying itself 
into a bend on the right, where we stopped at two 
liidiaa huts, which we found inhabited. Here we 
met two Indians belonging to a nation residing at 
Ihe mouth of thia river. We had made thtrly-one 
miles to-day, although ihe weather was warm, and 
the current obstructed by nine diJTerent rapids, more 
or less difficult to pass. All these rapids are fishing- 
places, greatly resorted to in the season; and oa we 
passed we observed near Ihcm slabs and pieces of 
spill timber raised from the ground, and some entire 
houses, vacant at present, but which will be occupied 
as soou as the Indians return from the plains on both 
sides ofihe river, where our chief informs us they are 
aow hunting the antelope. Near each of the bouses 
IS a small coUeciioa of graves, the burial-places of 
those who frequent tbese establishments. The dead 
are wrapped in robes of skins, and deposiled in 
graves, which are covered over with earth, and mark- 
ed or secured by little pickets or pieces of wood 
■luck promiscuously in and around Ihem. The 
country on both sides, after mounting a sleep ascent 
of about two hundred feet, becomes an open, levc!, 
and fertile plain, which ia, however, as well as the 
borders of the river itself, entirely destitute of an]D 
kind of timber: and the cliief growth we observed 
consisted of a few low blackberries." • ■ ■ 

Theyconlinned lo descend the river, and from Ihe 
ISth lo the 15lh proceeded about sixty-lhree miles. 
On their way they passed several rapids, one of 
which was particularly dangerous, and two miles in 
leugth. They got over it safely, however, by the aid 
of their Indian pilots, but were loss foriunale itie next 
day; one of their canoes being driven sideways 
■gunst a rock, so that she filled with water, and tlie^ 
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.. jTG obliged to unload her lo dry the baggage 
hail oil Iward, Unfortunately, their roots iind o\ 
provisions were in this boiit, and were eniireiy spo^ 
cd. The only game the^ procured was a few geese 
and ducks. They pasaed two considerable stream* 
on the 13th, the Hrst of which iliey called KimooeniiB 
Creek, and the other Drevpyer'a River. Having part- 
ly dried their baggage, ihey set out again lale in thb 
{fay on the 16ih, intending lo complete the drying i 
the mouth of the river, where they proposed slopping 
lo lake some celestial observations, and which they 
supposed could not be far distant. 

" For the first four miles," proceeds Iho Joumil, 
" we passed three islands, al the lower points of 
which were the same number of rapids, besides % 
fourth at a distance from them, tu the next ten " ~ 
we passed eight islands and three more rapid) . ._ 
reached a point of rocks on the left. These islands 
were of various sizes, and were all composed of 
round stone and sand : the rapids were in many pla* 
ces difficult and dangerous to pass. The country 
now became lower than before, the ground near the 
river not being higher than ninety or a hundred feeti 
and extending back into a waving plain. Soon after 
leaving this point of rocksi we entered a narrow chan- 
nel, formed by the projecting clitfs of the bank, whicfi 
riae nearly perpendicular from the water. The rivcif 
i« not, however, rapid, but gentle and smooth thci 
whole length of its confinement, which continues fbr 
three miles, when it falls, or ralher widens, into ■ 
kind of basin nearly round, and without any percept' 
ible current. After passing through this basin w» 
were joined by the three Indians who had piloted art 
through the rapids since we left the forks, and who/ 
in company with our two chiefs, had gone before Mi 
Theyhad halted hereto warn us of a dangerous rap^ 
which begins at the lower point of the basin. As tbi^ 
day was too far spent to attempt it, we determinod' 
— ■■■—■—- '■ "-—-m deaecndinlt. and therefow '^*' 
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ped near an island al iu head, and studied par 
ticularly ail its narrow and diSiuull pans. Tlis spot 
where wu landed was an old Hsliiug estabhshindut, 
of which there yet remained the timbers of a houae, 
carefully raised on ecaifolds to protect Ihem against 
the spriug freshet. Not being able lo procure any 
other fuel, and llie night being cold, we were a sec- 
ond time obliged lo use the property of the Indiana, 
who still remain in the plains hunting the antelope. 
Our progress had been but twenty miles, in itunse- 
quence of Che difficulty or passing the rapids ; and 
our game consisted of only two teal. 

"October 16. Having fully examined the rapids, 
which we found even more difficult than the report 
of the Indians had induced us to believe, we set out 
early, and, putting our Indian guide in front, our 
smallest canoe next, and the rest In succession, be. 

§an the descent. The passage proved to be very 
isagreeable, as there was a coiitmuation of shoals, 
extending from bank to batik, for thg distance uf 
three miles, the channel being narrow aud crooked, 
and obstructed by large rocks in every direction, so 
as to require great dexterity lo avoid being dashed 
against tbem. We got through, however, with no 
injury to any of the bvats except the hindmost, which 
nn on a rack ; but, by the assistance uf the other 
boats and of the Indians, who were very itlert, she 
escaped, though the baggage on board of her was 
wet. Within three miles we passed three small isl- 
ands, on one of which were the parts of a house, put 
on Bcaffblda as usual, and aoun after came to another 
rapid at the lower extremity of three small islands ; 
and to a second, again, at the distance of a mile and a 
half below them. At six miles from the great rapid 
we reached a point of rocks at a rapid opposite to the 
upper pan of a small island on the left : three miles 
ferthcr there was another rapid ; and two miles be 
nd this, a very bad one, or, rather, a fall of th« river, 
lia last proved, on oxaini nation, to be so dtffiatUbi ^^ 
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that vi e thought it imprudent to attempt it, and there- 
fore unloaded the canoes, and made a portage of three 
quarters of a mile. This rapid, which is of about the 
same length, is much broken by rocks and shoals, 
and has a small island in it, on the right side. 

** After completing the transportation we halted 
for dinner, and while we were eating were visited 
by five Indians, who had come up the river on foot 
in great haste. We received them kindly, smoked 
with them, and gave them a piece of tobacco to smoke 
with their tribe ; on receiving which they set out to 
return, and continued running as fast as they could 
while they remained in sight. Their curiosity had 
oeen excited by the accounts of our two chiefs, who 
had gone on ahead, to apprize the tribes of our ap- 
proach, and of our friendly dispositions towards 
them. After dinner we reloaded the canoes and pro- 
ceeded. We soon passed a rapid opposite to the up- 
per point of a sandy island on the .left, which has a 
smaller island near it. At three miles there was a 
gravelly bar in the river ; and four miles beyond this, 
the Kimooenim River empties itself into the Colum- 
bia, havlnff an island at its mouth, just below a small 
rapid. We halted above the point of junction, on the 
Kimooenim, to confer with the Indians, who had col- 
lected in great numbers to receive us. On landing 
we were met by our two chiefs, to whose good oflSces 
we were indebted for this reception, and also by the 
two Indians who had passed us a few days since on 
horseback ; one of them appearing to be a man of in- 
fluence, as he harangued the assembly on our arrival. 
After smoking with the Indians, we formed a camp at 
the point where the two rivers unite, near which we 
found some driftwood : we were also supphed by our 
two old chiefs with the stalks of willows and some 
small bushes for fuel. Scarcely had we fixed our 
quarters and got the fires prepared, when a chief 
came from the Indian camp about a fourth of a mile 
up the Columbia, at the head of nearly two hundred 
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Ttiey farnicd a regular procession, keeping 
time Co ihe music, or, rattier, noise of their drums, 
wtiich they aceompanied with their voices; mid ai 
they advanced, they ranged themselves in a semicir- 
cle around us, and continued singing for some time. 
We then smoked with ihem all, and commnnicaisd, 
as well as we could by sigiia, our friendly intentions 
towarda every nation, and our Joy at fin ding ourselves 
surrounded by ourehildren. Afierthis we proceeded 
to distribute presents among them, giving the princi- 
pal chief a large medal, a shirt, and a handkerchief; 
to the second chief, a mcdat of a smaller size ; and 
to a third, who had come down from some oflhe up- 
per villages, a small medal and a handkerchief. This 
ceremony being concluded, they left us; but in the 
course of the aftenioon several of them returned, 
and remained with us till a. late hour. After they 
had dispersed, we proceeded to purchase provisions, 
and were enabled to collect seven dogs, to which 
some or the Indians added small presents of lisli, and 
one of them gave us twenty pounds of fat dried horse- 
flesh. 

"October IT. The day being fair, we were occu- 
pied ifl taking the necessary observations for deler- 
mining our longitude, and we obtained a meridian 
altitude, from which it appeared that wo were in lat- 
iiude 46" 15' 13.9". We also measured the two riv- 
en by angles, and found that at the junction tho 
Columbia was nine hundred and sixty yards wide, 
and Lewis's River five hundred and seventy-live ; 
bull soon after they unite, llie former widens to the 
breadth of from one to three miles, including the isl- 
ands. From the point of confluence the country is 
a continued plain, low near the water, and rising 
gradually from it ; the only elevation to be seen be- 
ing a range of high country ruiming from the north- 
east towards the southwest, where it joins a chain 
oLinountaina from the southwest, and on the oppo- 
^jl^^de is about two miles from the Coliin:iQi,«,. 
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J is throughout this pUiu not a single tree, _ 

KBicely any shrubs, except a few willow busltei 
and even of smRller plants there is not much moi 
than the priclcly pear, which ia in great abundancii^ 
and even more thorny and troublesome than any w" 
had yet seen. In the mean time the principal chii _. 
came down, with several of his watriors, and amoko9'l 
with us. We were also viaited by several men i 

women, who offered doga and dried fish for sale ; 

as the fish was out of scnson. being at present abua 
dant in the river, we contented ourselves with punl 
chasing the dogs. The nation among whom we now; 
are call themselves Sokulks ; and with them aros 
united a few of another nation, who reside on w 
wealern brunch, emptying itself Into the Colnmbiai 
a few miles above the mouth of the latter river, and' 
whose name is Chimnapum. -i 

" The languages of these two nations, of both ot'< 
which we obtaineda vocabulary, differ but little front 
each other or from thai of the Chopuunisb, who hi* 
habit the Kooskooskee and Lewis Rivers. In theor 
dress and general appea.rance, also, they much re* 
aemble that nation ; the men wearing a robe of deef 
or antelope skin, under which a few of them have a 
short leathern shirt. The most striking difference 
is among the females, the Sokulk women being mora 
inclined to corpulency than any we have yet seen. 
Their stature is low, their faces are broad, and thetr 
beads flattened in such a manner that the furehea<) 
is in a straight line from the nose to the crown ot 
the head. Their eyes are of a dirty sable, their hail 
is coarse and black, and braided without omamenti 
of any kind. Instead of wearing, as do the Ch»' 
puunish, long leathern shirts highly decorated with 
beads and shells, the Solculk women have no othet 
covering but a truss or piece of leather tied rouni 
the hips, and drawn tiglit between the legs. Ttui 
ornaments usually worn by both sexes are largt 
biuB or white beads, either pendant fromtheir «r— 
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^r round the neck, wrists, and arms : they have like* 
wise bracelets of brass, copper, and horn, and some 
trinkets of shells, fish-bones, and curious feathers. 
Tlie houses of the Sokulks are made of large mats 
of nuihes, and are generally of a square or oblong 
form, varying in length from fifteen to sixty feet, and 
supported in the inside by poles or forks about six 
feet high. The top is covered with mats, leaving a 
space of twelve or fifteen inches the whole length 
of the house, for the purpose of admitting the light 
and suffering the smoke to escape. The roof is 
nearly flat, which seems to indicate that rains are 
not common in this open country ; and the house is 
not divided into apartments, the fire being in the mid- 
dle of the enclosure, and immediately under the hole 
in the roof. The interior is ornamented with their 
nets, gigs, and other fishing-tackle, as well as the 
bow of each inmate, and a large quiver of arrows, 
which are headed with flint. 

" The Sokulks seem to be of a mild and peaceable 
disposition, and live in a state of comparative happi- 
ness. The men, like those on the Kimooenim, are 
said to content themselves with a single wife, with 
whom the husband, we observe, shares the labours 
of procuring subsistence much more than is common 
among savages. What may be considered an mie- 
quivocal proof of their good disposition, is the great 
respect which is shown to old age. Among other 
marks of it, we noticed in one of the houses an old 
woman perfectly blind, and who, we were told, had 
lived more than a hundred winters. In this state of 
decrepitude, she occupied the best position in the 
house, seemed to be treated with great kindness, 
and whatever she said was listened to with much 
attention. They are by no means obtrusive ; and as 
their fisheries supply them with a competent, if not 
an abundant subsistence, although they receive 
thankfully whatever we choose to give, they do not 
importune us by begging. Fish is, indexed, l^w Owv^V 
II.— E 
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food, to which they add roots, and occasionally the 
flesh of the antelope, wliich, as they have only bows 
and arrows, must be very scanty. This diet may be 
the immediate or remote cause of the principal dis- 
order prevailing among them, as well as among the 
Flatheads on the Kooskooskee and Lewis Rivers 
With all these Indians soreness of the eyes is very 
common, and it is so aggravated by neglect that many 
are deprived of one of their eyes, and some have 
lost entirely the use of both. This dreadful disor- 
der may also, we think, be imputed, in part, to the 
reflection of the sun from the waters, where they are 
constantly fishing in the spring, summer, and autumn, 
and during the rest of the year from the snow, in a 
country where there is no object to relieve the sight. 
Among the Sokulks, too, and, indeed, among all the 
tribes whose chief subsistence is fish, we have ob- 
served that bad teeth are very general ; some have 
the teeth, particularly those of the upper jaw, worn 
down to the gums ; and many of both sexes, and 
even of middle age, have lost them entirely. This 
decay of the teeth is a circumstance very unusual 
among the Indians, either on the mountains or plains, 
and seems pecuhar to those of the Columbia. We 
cannot avoid regarding as one cause of it the man- 
ner in which they eat their food. The roots are 
swallowed as they are dug from the ground, frequent- 
ly nearly covered with a gritty sand ; and so little 
idea have they that this is offensive, that all the roots 
they bring to us for sale are in the same condition. 
Another and important cause may be their great use 
of dried salmon, the bad effects of which are most 
probably increased by their mode of cooking it, which 
is simply to warm it, and then eat the skin, scales, 
and flesh, without any farther preparation. The So- 
kulks possess but few horses, the greater part of 
their labours being performed in canoes. Theif 
amusements arc similar to tliosc of the Missouri In* 
liana. 
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•* In the course of the day, Captain Clarke, in a 
small canoe with two men, ascended the Columbia. 
A.t the distance of five miles he passed an island in 
the middle of the river, at the head of which was a 
small but not dangerous rapid. On the left bank, 
opposite to this island, was a fishing-place consist- 
ing of three mat houses. Here were great quanti- 
ties of salmon drying on scaffolds ; and, indeed, from 
the mouth of the river upward, he saw immense 
numbers of dead salmon strewed along the shore, 
or floating on the surface of the water, which is so 
clear that the fish may be seen swimming at the 
depth of fifteen or twenty feet. The Indians, who 
had collected on the banks to observe him, now 
joined him in eighteen canoes, and accompanied 
him up the river. A mile above the rapids he came 
to the lower point of an island, where the course of 
the stream, which had been from its mouth north 
83° west, now became due west. He proceeded in 
that direction, until, observing three houses of mats 
at a short distance, he landed to visit them. On en- 
tering one of these houses, he found it crowded with 
men, women, and children, who immediately provi- 
ded a mat for him to sit on, and one of the party 
undertook to prepare something to eat. He began 
by bringing in a piece of pine wood that had drifted 
down the river, which he split into small pieces with 
a wedge made of elkhorn, by means of a mallet of 
st\)ne curiously carved. The pieces of wood were 
then laid on the fire, and several round stones pla- 
ced upon them. One of the squaws now brought a 
bucket of water, in which was a large salmon about 
kalf dried, and, as the stones became heated, they 
were put into the bucket till the salmon was suffi- 
ciently boiled for use. It v/as then taken out, put 
on a platter pf rushes neatly made, and laid before 
Captain Clarke, while another was boiled for each 
of his men. During these preparations he smoked 
with such about him as would accept of tobacco^ 
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though very few would do it, smoking not being 
general among them, and chiefly used as a matter 
of form in great ceremonies. After eating the fish, 
which MBS of an excellent flavour, Captain Clarke 
again set out, and at the distance of four miles from 
the last island came to the lower point of another, 
near the left shore, where he halted at two large 
mat houses. Here, as at the three houses below, 
the inhabitants were occupied in splitting and drying 
salmon. The multitudes of this fish, indeed, are al- 
most inconceivable. The water is so clear, as we 
have already remarked, that they can readily be 
seen at the depth of fifteen or twenty feet ; but at 
this season they float down the stream, and are 
drifted ashore in such quantities that the Indians 
have only to collect, split, and dry them on the scaf- 
folds. Where they procure the timber of which 
these scaffolds are composed, he could not learn ; 
and, as there are nothing but willow bushes to be 
seen for a great distance from this place, it renders 
very probable, what the Indians assured him by 
signs, that they often use dried fish as fuel for the 
common occasions of cooking. From this island 
they showed him the entrance of a western branch 
of the Columbia, called the Tapteal, which, as far as 
could be seen, bears nearly west, and empties itself 
about eight miles above into the Columbia, the gen- 
eral course of which is northwest. Towards the 
southwest a range of high land runs parallel to the 
river, at the distance of two miles on the left, while 
on the right side the country is low, and covered 
with the prickly pear, and a weed or plant two or 
three feet high, resembling the whin. To the east- 
ward is a range of mountains about fifty or sixty 
miles distant, bearing north and south ; but neither 
in the low grounds nor in the high lands is any tim- 
ber to be seen. The evening coming on, he deter- 
mined not to proceed farther than the island, and 
therefore returned to camp, accompanied by three 
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9 containing twenty Indians. In iljc coiirse 
of his excursion he shot several grouse and duuliB, 
and received some preaetita of fish, for wliitih lie 
gitve in return smalt pieces of riband. He also kill- 
ed a pcairie-eock, a bird of the pheasant kind, but 
about the size of a small turkey, h measured from 
tiie beak la the end of the toe two feet six inches 
and three quarters ; from the extremities of the 
wings three feet six inches ; and the feathers of the 
tail were thirteen inches long. This bird we have 
seen nowhere except on this river. Ils chief food 
is the grasshopper, and tlie seed of a wild plant 
which is peculiar to this river and the upper partB 
of the Missouri. 

"The men availed themselves of this day's real 
to mend their clothes, dr«3s skins, and put iheii 
arms in order: anobject always of primary concern, 
but particularly at a moment when we were sur- 
rounded by so many strangers. 

" October 18. We were visited this morning by 
several canoes of Indians, who joined those already 
with us, and formed a numerous council. We in- 
formed them, as we had done all the other Indian 
nations, of our friendship for ihem, and of our desire 
to promote peace among all our red children in 
couittry. This was conveyed by signs through 
two chiefs, and seemed to be perfectly understood. 
We then made a second chief, and gave to ail the 
chiefs a string of wampum, in remembrance of what 
we had said. While the conference was going on, 
four men came in a canoe from a large encamp- 
ment on an island about eight miles below, but, afVer 
itayiiig a few minutes, returned without saying a 
word to us. We now procured I'rom the principal 
chief and one of the Cuimnapum nation u sketch 
or the Columbia, and some account of tlie tribes of 
his nation living along its banks and those of the 
^ipteal. They drew it with a piece of coal oa a 
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robe, and, as we afterward transferred it to pajjer, il 
exhibited a valuable specimen of Indian delineatioa 

" Having completed the purposes of our stay, W€ 
now began to lay in our stores, and as it was not the 
season for dried fish, purchased forty dogs, for which 
we gave small articles, such as bells, thimbles, kniu 
ting-needles, brass wire, and a few beads : an ex- 
change with which they all seemed perfectly sat- 
isfied. These dogs, with six prairie-cocks killed 
this morning, formed a plentiful supply for the pres- 
ent. We here left our guide, and the two young 
men who had accompanied him ; two of the three 
not being willing to go any farther, and the third be- 
ing of no use, as he was not acquainted with the 
river below. We therefore took no Indians but oui 
two chiefs, and resumed our journey in the presence 
of many of the Sokulks, who came to witness our 
departure. The morning was cool and fair, and the 
wind from the southeast." 

Soon after starting they passed the mouth of 
Lewis's River, and as they continued to descend, 
saw different fishing establishments on the shore. 
Having proceeded twenty miles, they encamped for 
the night, and soon after landing were informed by 
their two chiefs that the largest of these establish- 
ments belonged to the most important chief in that 
part of the country. On receiving this intelligence, 
the two chiefs were despatched to invite the great 
chief to spend the night at the encampment. He 
accordingly came, accompanied by twenty men, 
bringing a basket of mashed berries, which he pre- 
vented to the strangers, but established a separate 
camp at some distance from them. 

" October 19. The great chief," continues the 
narrative, " with two of his inferior chiefs, and a 
third belonging to a band on the river below, made 
118 a visit at a very early hour. The first of these, 
called Yellepit, was a handsome, well-proportioned 
man, about five feet eight inches high, and thirty-five 
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__ »rs of age, with h bold and dignified coiiniona 
the rest had nothing remarkable in their appearance. 
We smoked with them, and, after making a speech, 
gave » medal, a handkeichtef, and a Etring of wam- 
pum to Yellepit, and a string of wampum only to 
the inferior chiefs. He Tcqnested us to remain till 
the middle of the day, that all his nalion might come 
and see us ; but we excused ourselves by telling him 
that Oil our return we would spend two or three 
days with him. This conference detained ua till 
nine o'clock, by which lime great numbera of the 
Ltdians had come down to visit us." 

As they descended they passed an island where 
were several Indian houses, the occupants of which 
were, as usual, employed in drying Ush, and seemed 
to be much alarmed at the approach of the party. 
They proceeded on, and at the distance of about 
twelve miles from the point they had left in the 
morning, they came to a very dangerous rapid, 
ffbich, however, they aucceeded in passing safely, 
though with great fatigue and diSiculty. " In or- 
ier," proceeds the Journal, " lo lighten the boats. 
Captain Clarke, with the two chiefs, the interpreter 
ma his wife, had walked across the low grounds on 
Itie left to the fool of the rapids. On the way he 
tscended fi cliff about two hundred feet above the 
water, from which he saw that the country on both 
sides of the river, immediately from its cliffs, was 
low, and spread itself into a level plain, extending 
for a great distance tn every direction. To the 
west, at the distance of about one hundred and lifty 
miles, was a ve(y high mountain covered with 
snow ; and, from its direction and appearance, ho 
Bupposed it to be Mount St. Helen's, laid down by 
Vancouver as visible from tlie month of the Colum- 
bia : there was also another mountain of a conical 
form, whose top was covered with snow, in a souih- 
w;bI direction. 

"As Captain Clarke arrived *t the lower end ul 
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Um rapid before any, except one of the small canoeA» 
he sat down on a rock to wait for them, and, seehig 
a crano fly across the river, shot it, and it fell near 
him. Several Indians had been before this passing 
on the opposite side toVards the rapids, and some 
who were then nearly in front of him, being either 
alarmed at his appearance or the report of the gun, 
fled to their houses. Captain Clarke was afraid that 
these people had not yet heard that the white men 
were coming, and therefore, in order to allay their 
uneasiness before the rest of the party should ar- 
rive, he got into the small canoe with three men, 
rowed over towards the houses, and, while crossing, 
shot a duck, which fell into the water. As he ap- 
proached no person was to be seen except three 
men in the plains, and they, too, fled as he came 
near the shore. He landed in front of Ave houses 
close to each other, but no one appeared, and the 
doors, which were of mat, were closed. He went 
towards one of them with a pipe in his hand, and, 
pushing aside the mat, entered the lodge, where he 
found thirty-two persons, chiefly men and women, 
with a few children, all in the greatest consterna- 
tion ; some hanging down their heads, others crying 
and wringing their hands. He went up to them, 
and shook hands with each one in the most friendly 
manner ; but their apprehensions, which had for a 
moment subsided, revived on his taking out a burn- 
ing-glass, as there was no roof to the house, and 
lighting his pipe : he then offered it to several of the 
men, and distributed among the women and children 
some small trinkets which he had with him, and 
gradually restored a degree of tranquillity among 
them. Leaving this house, and directing each of his 
men to visit a house, he entered a second. Here 
he found the inmates more terrified than those in 
the first ; but he succeeded in pacifying them, and 
afterward went into the other houses, where the 
men had been equally successful. Retiring from 
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llie houses, he sealed hlmseir on a. rock, and beckon- 
ed 10 some of ttio men to come and smoke with 
him; but none of ihem ventured to join him liU the 
canoes arrived with the two chiefs, who immediate- 
ly explained our pacific iciention towards ihem. 
Soon after the interpreter's wife landed, and her 
presence dissipated all doubts of our being well-dia- 

paniea a. war party : they therefore all came out, 
and seemed perfectly reconciled ; nor could we, in- 
deed, blame them for their terrors, which were per- 
fectly natural. They told the two chiefs thai they 
knew we were not men, for they had seen us fall 
from the clouds. In fact, unperceived by them. 
Captain Clarke had shot the white crane, which they 
had seen fall just before he appeared to their eyes ; 
the duck which he had killed also fell close by him ; 
and as there were some clouds flying over at the mo- 
ment, they connected the fall of the birds with his 
sudden appearance, and believed that he had himself 
actually dropped from the clouds ; considering the 
noise of the rifle, which they had never heard be- 
fore, the sound announcing so extraordinary an 
event. This belief was strengthened, when, on en- 
tering the room, he brought down lire from the 
heavens by means of his burning-glass. We soon 
convinced them, 'however, that we were merely 
mortals ; and afl.er one of «ur chiefs had explained 
our history and objects, we all smoked together in 
great harmony. These people do not speak pre- 
cisely the same language as the Indians farther up, 
but understand them in conversation. In a short 
time we were joined by many of the inhabitants 
from below, several of them on horseback, and all 
pleased lo see us, and to exchange their fish and ber- 
ries for a few trinkets. 

** Wo remained here till after dinner, and Ihen pro- 
ceeded, Ai half a mile the hilly country on the right 
•wiifi of thu river ci'asod; at eleven inilcA we fowni 
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a small rapid ; and a mile farther we came to a 
small island on the left, where there were some 
willows. In going this distance from the five lodges 
we passed twenty more, dispersed along the river 
at different points of the valley on the right ; but, as 
the inhabitants were now apprized of our coming, 
they showed no signs of alarm. On leaving the isl- 
and we proceeded three miles farther, through a 
country which was low on both sides of the river, 
and encamped under some willow-trees on the left, 
having made thirty-six miles. Immediately oppo- 
site to us was an island close to the left shore, and 
another in the middle of the river, on which were 
twenty-four houses of Indians, all engaged in drying 
fish. We had scarcely landed before about a hun- 
dred of them came over in their boats to visit us, 
bringing with them a present of some wood, which 
was very acceptable. We received them in as kind 
a manner as we could, smoked with all of them, and 
gave the principal chief a string of wampum ; but 
the highest satisfaction they derived from the music 
oi two of our violins, with which they seemed much 
delighted : they remained all night at our fires. 

** This tribe is a branch of the nation called Pish- 
quitpaws, and can raise about three hundred and 
fifty men. In their dress they resemble the Indians 
near the Forks of the Columbia, except that their 
robes are smaller, and do not reach lower than the 
waist ; indeed, three fourths of them have scarcely 
anything that can be called a robe. The dress of 
the females is equally scanty, for they wear only a 
small piece of a robe, which covers their shoulders 
and neck, and reaches down the back to the waist, 
where it is attached by a piece of leather tied tight 
round the body ; their cheek-bones are high, their 
heads flattened, and their persons in general adorned 
with scarcely any ornaments. Both sexes were 
employed in curing fish, of which they had groat 
quantities on their scaffolds. 
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^^^^* October 20. The morning was cool, iho wind ^ 
' from tlic southwest. Our appearance had excited 
ihe curiosity of the-noig^hbourhood bo much, that 
beforo wo set out about two hundred Indians had 
collected to Ei^e us ; and. as we were desirous of se- 
curing their friendship, we remained to smoke and 
confer with them till breakfast. We then took our 
repast, which consisted wholly of dog's flesh, and 
proceeded. We passed three vacant houses near 
our camp, and at sis miles reached the head of a 
rapid, on descending which we soon came Lo aa- 
otber very difficult and dangerous : it is formed by 
a chain of largo black rocks stretching from the 
right aide of the river, and, with several small isl- 
ands on the led, nearly choking the channel. To 
ihis we gave the name of Pehcan Rapid, from see- 
ing a number of pelicans and black cormorants about 
it. Just below it was a small island near the right 
shore, where were four houses, the occupants of 
which were busy in drying fish. At sixteen miles 
from our camp we reached a bend to the left, oppo- 
site a large island, and at one o'clock halted for din- 
ner, on the lower point of An islaod on the right aide 
of the channel. Close to this was a larger island 
on the same side, and near the left bank a small one, 
a little below. We landed near some Indian huts, 
and counted on thia cluster of three islands seven- 
teen of them, filled with inhabitants resembling in 
every respect those higher up ; and, Uke them, they 
were busy in preparing fish. We purchased of them 
some dried fish, which were not good, and a few 
berries, on which we dined, and then walked to the 
head of the island, for the purpose of examining a 
fault which we had observed in coming along. 

"Thi8place,in whichlhedead were deposited, was 
B building about sixty feet long and twelve feet wide, 
and was formed by fixing in the ground poles, with 
forks, six feel high, across which a long polo waa 
extended the whole length of the stmctare. Against 
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this ridge-pole were placed broad boards and piecc/f 
of ccnoes in a slanting direction, so as t3 form a 
shed. It stood east and west, and neither cf the ex- 
tremities was closed. On entering the western end 
we observed a number of bodies wrapped carefully 
in leathern robes, arranged in rows on boards, and 
covered with a mat. This was the part destined for 
those recently deceased ; while a little farther on 
there were bones half decayed and scattered about, 
and in the centre of the building there was a large 
pile of them heaped promiscuously on each other. 
At the eastern extremity was a mat, on which were 
placed twenty-one sculls, in a circular form: the 
mode of interment being, first, to wrap the body in 
robes, and as it decays the bones are thrown into a 
heap, and the sculls placed together. From the dif- 
ferent boards and pieces of canoes which formed the 
vault, there were suspended on the inside fishing- 
nets, baskets, wooden bowls, robes, skins, trenchers, 
and trinkets of various kinds, obviously intended as 
offerings of affection to deceased relatives. On the 
outside of the burial-place were the skeletons of 
several horses, and great quantities of their bones 
m the neighbourhood, which induced us to beheve 
that these animals were most probably sacrificed at 
the funeral rites of their masters." 

After leaving this place the country became more 
hilly, and they encamped in the evening, having made 
forty-two miles. They killed several ducks and two 
opeckled gaUs. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Party in their Descent still visited by the Indians. — Le- 
page's River. — Towahnahiooks River. — Indian Mode of stack 
ing Fish, and preparing them for Market. — Description of the 
Great Falls. — Description of an Indian Canoe. — Alarm excited 
by an anticipated Attack from the Eheltoots. — Dangerous 
Rapid, called by the Indians The Falls. — Account of the In. 
dian Houses in the Neighbourhood. — Another frightful Rapid, 
— Some Account of the Chilluckittequaw Indians. — Captain 
Clarke examines the Great Rapids. — Description of an Indian 
Burial-place. — The Rapids passed in Safety. 

" October 21. The morning was cool, and the wind 
from the southwest. At five and a half miles we 
passed a small island, and one and a half farther ano- 
ther in the middle of the river, with some rapid wa- 
ter near its head, and opposite to its lower extremity 
were eight cabins of Indians. We landed near them 
for breakfast ; but such was the scarcity of wood, 
that the last evening we had not been able to collect 
an}rthing except dry willows, and of these not more 
than barely sufficient to cook our supper : this morn- 
ing we could not find enough even to prepare our 
breakfast. The Indians received us with great kind- 
ness, and examined everything they saw with much 
attention. In their appearance and employments, 
as well as in their language, they did not differ from 
those higher up the river. Their dress, too, was 
nearly the same ; that of the men consisting of no- 
thing but a short robe of deer or goat skin, and the 
women wearing only a piece of dressed skin, falling 
from the neck so as to cover the front of the body 
AS low as the waist ; a bandage tied round the body, 
aid passing between the legs ; and over this a short 
robe of deer ind antelope skin was occasionally 
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tlirown. Here we saw two blankets of scarlet and 
one of blue cloth, and also a sailor's round jacket; 
but we could obtain only a few pounded roots and 
some fish, for which, of course, we paid. Among 
other things we observed some acorns, the fniit of 
the white oak. These they use as food, either raw 
or roasted ; and on inquiry, they informed us that they 
were procured from the Indians who live near the 
Great Falls. This place they designated by a name 
very commonly applied to it by the Indians, and 
highly expressive, the word Timni, which they pro- 
nounce so as to make it perfectly represent the 
sound of a distant cataract."* 

They found the river obstructed by rocks and fre- 
quent rapids, and towards the close of the day it be- 
came much narrower. Passing a considerable 
stream coming in from the southeast, to which they 
gave the name of Lepage's River, about seven miles 
below they encamped near some Indian huts to 
spend the night. 

" The inhabitants of these huts," says the journal- 
ist, " stated to us that they were the relations of the 
Indians living at the Great Falls. They appeared 
to be of the same nation with those we had seen 
above, resembling them, indeed, in everything, ex- 
cept that their language, though essentially the same, 
has some words different. They have all pierced 
noses ; and the men, when in full dress, wear a long 
tapering piece of shell or bead put through the nose. 
These people did not, however, receive us with as 
much cordiality as we had been accustomed to. 
They were poor, but we were able to purchase from 
them some wood to make a fire, of which, however, 
they had but little, and which they said they brought 
from the Great Falls. The hills in this neighbour- 

» Tb? Indians, according to Parker, call u*; Falls of the 
Columbtii " Tuin-Tutn." They use the same ;.»vrfcssio»7 for^W 
bvating of the heart. 
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hood are high and rugged, and a few scattered trees, 
either small pine or scrubby white oak, were occa- 
. sionally seen on them. From the last rapids we ob- 
' served a conical mountain towards the southwest, 
which the Indians said was not far to the left of the 
Great Falls ; and from its vicinity to that place, we 
called it the Timm, or Falls Mountain. The country 
through which we passed is furnished with several 
fine springs, which rise either high up the sides of 
the hills, or else in the river meadows, and discharge 
themselves into the Columbia. We could not help 
remarking that the fishing establishments of the In- 
dians, both on the Columbia and the waters of 
Lewis's River, are almost universally on the right 
bank. On inquiry, we were led to believe that the 
reason of thii» may be found in thfir fear of the 
Snake Indians; between whom and themselves, 
considering the warlike temper of that people, and 
the peaceful habits of the river tribes, it is very nat- 
ural that the latter should be anxious to interpose 
80 good a barrier. These Indians are described as 
residing on a great river to the south, and as always 
at war with the people of this neighbourhood. One 
of our chiefs pointed out to-day a spot on the left, 
where, not many years ago, a great battle had been 
fought, in which numbers of both nations were 
killed." 

The following day they passed an island four 
miles in length, and about midway of it a large riv- 
er appearing to come from the southeast, two hun- 
dred yards wide at its mouth, and increasing the 
volume of the Columbia one fourth. The Indians 
called it the Towahnahiooks. Six miles below this, 
near some Indian huts, they came to the commence- 
ment of the Great Falls. " Here," continues the 
Journal, " we halted, and immediately on landing 
walked down, accompanied by an old Indian from 
the huts, to examine the falls, in order to ascertain 
on which side we could make a portage most easily. 
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Wo 80on discovered that the nearest route was on 
the right side, and therefore dropped down to the 
head of the rapid, unloaded the canoes, and took all 
the baggage over by land to the foot of it. The dis- 
tance is twelve hundred yards. On setting out, we 
crossed a solid rock about one third of the whole 
distance ; then reached a space of two hundred yards 
wide, which forms a hollow, where the loose sand 
from the low grounds has been driven by the winds, 
and is steep and loose, and therefore difficult to 
pass ; the rest of the route was over firm and solid 
ground. The labour of crossing would have been 
very great, if the Indians had not assisted us in car- 
rying some of the heavy articles on their horses ; 
but for this service they repaid themselves so adroit- 
ly, that, on reaching the foot of the rapids, we found 
it necessary to form a camp in a position which 
would secure us from their pilfering, which we 
dreaded much more than their hostility. Near our 
camp were five large huts, the occupants bdng en- 
gaged in drying fish and preparing it for market. 

" Their manner of doing this is, first, opening the 
fish and exposing it to the sun on scaffolds. When 
it is sufficiently dried, it is pounded between two 
stones till it is completely pulverized, and is then 
placed in a basket about two feet long and one in 
diameter, neatly made of grass and rushes, and lined 
with the skin of a salmon stretched and dried for the 
purpose. Here it is pressed down as hard as possi- 
ble, and the top covered with the skins of fish, which 
are secured by cords through the holes of the bas- 
ket. The baskets are then put in some dry situa- 
tion, the corded part upward, seven being usually 
placed as closely as they can be together, and dye 
on the top of them. The whole is then wrapped up 
in mats, and made fast -by cords, over which other 
mats are thrown. Twelve of these baskets, each of 
which contains from ninety to a hundred pounds, 
form a stack, which is now left till it is sent to mar- 
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^^^feti Fiah iIiuB prepared is kept soiuid aiid sweet 
' for several years, and great quantities of it, Ihey told 
us, were sent to the Indians living below the falis, 
whence it TouDd iia way to the whiles who visited 
the mouth of Lhe Columbia.. We observed, both iieai 
llie lodges and on the rocks in the river, great num- 
bers of staclts of these pounded lish. 

"Besides fish, these people supplied us with fi] 
berts and berries, and we purchased a dog for sup- 
per: hilt it was with much difSuulty llial we were 
able to buy wood euough lo cook it. Jii the course 
of the day we were visited by many Indians, from 
whom wo learned tliat Ilic principal chiefs of ths 
bands residing in this neighhourhood were now hunk 
ing in lhe mountains towards the southwest. On 
that side of the river notie of the tribes have any 
permanent habitations; and on inquiry, we werecon- 
Hrmed in our belief that it was from the fear of be- 
iiif attacked by the Snake Indians, with whom they 
see consiiintly at war. This nation they represent 
ns being very numerous, and residing in a great 
immber of villages on the Towahnahiooks, where 
Ihey live priucipally on sidnion. That river, they 
>dd,is not obstructed by rapids above ils mouth, but 
bscomes large, and reucties lo a considerable dis> 
lance ; the h rat villages of llie Snake Indians being 
twelve days' journey, on a course about southeast 
from this plaee. 
" October 23. Having ascertained from the lu- 
I diansi-and by our own examination, the best mode 

\ of bringing down the canoes, It was concluded, a» 
the river was divided into several narrow channels 
by rocks and islands, to fallow the louic adopted by 
tlie Indiana themselves Tliis labour Captain Clarke 
eopiniencej in lhe morning, and, after crossing to 
itie other side of the nver, hauled the canoes over k 
point of land, so as to avoid u perpeudicular fall of 
I seventy feet. At ihe distance of four hundred awl 
I Qfto-seven yards we reached th« " " ~~' ' 
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barked at a place ivliere n long, rocky island cont- 
pressea the channel within the spiice ol a hundred 
U>A fifty yunlSi so as to forni nearly a semicircle. 
On leaving this rocky island the L-hannel i« sorae- 
what wider, but a second and much larger island of 
haTd black rock siill divides it from the main stream, 
while on the left uhore it is closely bordered by per> 
pendicular cli0a. Having descended in this way foi 
n mile, we reached a pilch of the river, which, beiug 
divided by two large rocks, descends with great ra- 
pidity down a fall eight feet in height. As the boats 
could not be navigated down this sleep descent, we 
were obliged 1o land, and let them down as slowly 
as possible by strong ropes of elkskin, which we had 
prepared for the pu'pose. They all passed in safety 
except one, which, being loosed by the breaking of 
the ropes, was driven down with all the force of the 
current, bnt afterward recovered by the Indians be- 
low. With this rapid ends the first pitch of tb« 
Creat Fails, which are not so remarkiible in point 
of height as far the sing^ular manner in which the 
rocks divide its channel. From the marks every- 
where perceivable at these falls, it is obvious that, in 
the high floods in the spring, the water below the 
falls rises nearly to a level with that above. Of this 
rise, occasioned by obstructions we had not yet eeen, 
the salmon must avail themselves lo pass up the 
river, and in such mullitucles that that lish is almost 
the only one caught in great abundance above the 
falls : below these, however, we observed the salm- 
on trout, and the heads of a smaller species of troot, 
which are in great numbers, and which they arc now 
burying, to be used for winter food, A hole being 
dug, Ihe sides and bottom are lined with straw, over 
which skins are laid ; and on these the fish, after 
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being well dried, is placed, covered with other skins, ^M 

and the hole closed with a layer of earth twelve ot ^M 

fifteen inches deep. ^H 

I "About three o'clock we reached the lower camp', ^H 
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our joy at having accomplished thii ohjecl wai 
lewliat diminished by the persecution of ii new 
BCqiiaintance. On reaching the upper point of the 
portage, we found that the Indians had been en- 
ramped there not long aince, and had left behind 
Ihem multitudes of fleas. These sa^acioua tor- 
mentors were so well pleased to exchange the straw 
and lish skins in which they had been living for a 
more comfortable residence, ihat we were soon cov- 
ered with tliera ; and during the portage the men 
were obliged to strip to Itie akin, in order to brush 
them from their bodies. They were not, however, 
BO easily dislodged from our clothes, and accompa- 
nied us lu great numbers to our camp. 

" We saw no gamt except a sea-otter, which was 
shot in the narrow channel as we were coming down, 
but we could not get it. Having, therefore, scarcely 
any provisions, we purchased eight small ht dogs : 
n food to which wo were compelled lohave recourse, 
as the Indians were very unwilling to sell us any of 
their good fish, which they reserved for the market 
below. Foriunately, however, habit had completely 
overcome the repugnance which we felt at first at 
eating this animal, and the dog, if not a favourite 
dish, was always an acceptable one. The meridian 
altitude of to-day gave 45" 43' 57.3" north as the lat- 
itude of our camp. 

"On ihe beach, near ihe Indian huts, we observed 
two canoes of a dilTerent shape and size from any 
which we had hitherto seen. One of these we gor 
by giving our smallest canoe, a hatchet, and a few 
trinkets to the owner, who said he had obtained il 
from a white man below the falls in exchange for k 
horsi!. These canoes were very beautifully made: 
wide in the middle, and tapering towards each end, 
with curious figures carved on Ihe bow. They were 
thin, but, being strengthened by crossbars about an 
inch in diameter, tied with strong pieces of bark 
""" -ugh holes in the sides, were able to bear vetij 
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heavy burdeus, and seemed calculated to live in llii 
roughest water. 

" A great number of Indiana both from above and 
below the falls visited us ibis day, and towards 
evening wc were informed by one of the chiefs wha 
liad accompanied us, thai be had overheard that the 
Indiana below intended to attack ua as we went down 
the river ; but, being al alb times ready for an attempt 
of that sort, we were not under any particular appre- 
hensions at Ibis' intelligence : we therefore merely 
examined our arms, and increased the ammunitloo 
to one hundred rounds. (.)ur chiefs, who had not the 
same motives of confidence, were by no means so 
much at their ease ; and when at night they aaw tba 
Indians leave us earlier tlian usual, their suspicion! 
of an intended attack were confirmed, and they were 
very much alarmed. The next morning, > 

" October 2i, the Indians approached us with ap- 
parent caution, and behaved with more than usual 
reserve. Our two chiefs, by whom these circumstanr 
cea were not unobserved, now told ub that they 
wished to return home; that they couldiio longer be 
of any service to ua, as they could not understand tha 
language of the people below the falls; that these 
people formed a different nation from their own; 
that the two people had been atwur with each othert 
and as the Indians had expressed a resolution to at- 
tack us, they would certainly kill them. We endeav- 
oured 10 quiet their fears, and requested them to stay 
iwo nigbla longer, in which time we would see the 
Indians below, and make a peace between tlie two 
nations. They replied that they were anxious to re- 
turn, to look alter their horses. We, however, insist! 
ed on their remaining with us, not only in the hope of 
bringing about on accomnnodatiou between them and 
their enemies, but because ihey might be able to de- 
tect any hostile designs against us, and also assist u> 
in passing the next falls, which were not fat off, atwj 
— ^esented as very dlScult : they at length conaeutf 
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proposal. About nine o'clock we pro- 
ceeded, and oa leaving ourcamp near the lower fall, 
found ihe river about four liundred yards wide, wiii 
■ current more rapid than usual, thougtiwilh no per- 
cepiibie descent. At the distance of two and ck hall 
miles II widened into a large bend or basin on lbs 
right, at the beginning of wbich were three Indian 
nuts. At the extremity of this basin Blood a high 
olnch rock, whicli, rising perpendiculuriy from the 
right shore, seemed to run wholly across the river [ 
io totally, indeed, did it a.ppcar to stop the piissagei 
that wc could not see where the water escaped, 
ccpl that the current wasscemingly drawn with n 
than usual velocity to the left of the rock, where 
heard a great roaring. We landed at the huts of me 
Indians, who went with us to the top of the rock, 
from which we had a view of all the difficulties of the 
channel. We were now no longer at a loss to ao- 
sounl for the rising of the river at the falls ; for this 
Ireineiidous rock was seen slretclilng across IhB 
river, to meet the high hills on the lefV shore, leaving* 
a channel of only forty-five yards wide, ihrougK 
which the whole body of the (Columbia pressed iM 
way. The water, thus forced into ao narrow a pa&«. 
SBge, was thrown into whirls, and swelled and boile4-< 
in every part with the wildest agitation. But llw 
alternative of carrying the boats over this high rock 
was almost impossible in our present sitnalion; and 
as (he chief danger seemed to be, not from any ol>- 
stnieiions in the channel, but from the great waves 
and whirlpools, we resolved to attempt the pussagei 
in the hope of being able, by dexterous steering, ta 
dcacend in safety. This- we undertook, and with 
great care were able to get through, to the astonish- 
ment of the Indians in the hitts we had just pasapd 
who now collected to see us from the lop of the rock. 
The cliatniel continued ifius confined for the spacfl 
a( about half a mile, when the rock ceased. 
psBsed a single Indian hut at the foot of it, wh< 
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river again enlarged itself to the width of two hundr^td 
yards, and at the distance of a mile and a half stop- 
ped to view a very bad rapid, formed by the rocky 
islands which divided the channel, and the lower and 
larger of which was in the middle of the river. The 
appearance of this place was so unpromising, that 
we unloaded all the most valuable articles, such as 
guns, ammunition, our papers, &c., and sent them by 
land, with such of the men as could not swim, to the 
extremity of the rapid. We then descended with 
the canoes, two at a time, and though they took in 
some water, we all passed down safely ; after which 
we made two miles, and stopped in a deep bend of 
the river towards the right, and encamped a little 
above a large village of twenty-one houses. Here we 
landed, <uid as it was late before all the canoes joined 
us, we were obliged to remain, the difficulties of the 
navigation having permitted us to make only si:j( 
miles. This village was situated at the extremity 
of a deep bend towards the right, and immediately 
above a ledge of high rocks, twenty feet above the 
marks of the highest flood, but broken in several 
places so as to form channels, which were then dry, 
extending nearly across the river : this forms the sec- 
ond fall, or the place, most probably, which the In- 
dians mean by tne word 'JMmm. While the canoes 
were coming up. Captain Clarke walked down with 
two men to examine these channels. On the rocks 
here the Indians are accustomed to dry fish ; and as 
the season for that purpose was now over, the poles 
which they use were lied up very securely in bundles, 
and placed on the scaffolds. The stock of dried and 
pounded fish was so abundant, that he counted one 
Dundred and seven heaps, making more than ten 
thousand pounds of that provision. After examining 
the narrows as well as the lateness of the hour would 
permit, he returned to the village through a rocky, 
open country, infested with polecats. This village, 
the residence of a tribe called the £cl\eloots, con- 
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■isted of houses !<ca.ttQrG(l pramiscuuiisly 
flTated siiuation, ne;ir a mound more Ihati Lliirty feel 
above ihe common level, witli some remains ofhousea 
on it, and having every appearance al being artiG- 

''The housea, which were the first wooden build- 
jngB we had seen since leaving the Illinois 
try, were nearly equal ill size, and exhibited a very 
singular appearance. A large hole, twenty feet 
wide and thirty in lenglli. was dug to tiie depth of 
six feet ; the sides of which were lined with split 
pieces of timber rising just above the surface of the 
ground, and smoothed to the same width by burn- 
ing, or by being shaved with smalt iron axes. These 
timbers were secured in their erect position by a 
pole stretched along th« side of the building near 
the eaves, and supported on a strong post flxcd at 
each corner. The timbers at the gable ends rose 
gradually higher, Ihe middle pieces being the broad- 
est. At the top of these was a sort of semicircle, 
made to receive a ridge-pole the whole length of the 
honae, propped by an additional post in Ihe middle, 
and forming the top of the roof, from this ridge- 
pole to the e-iivGS of the house were placed a num- 
ber of small poles or rafters, secured at eauh end 
by fibres of the cedar. On these poles, which were 
connected by small transverse bars of wood, waa 
laid a covering of white cedar, or ar&ar vita, kept on 
hy strands of cedar fibres; but a small space along 
the whole length of the ridge-pole was left uncov- 
ered, for the purpose of light, and of permitting llie 
smoke to pass out. The roof, thus formed, had a 
descent about equal to that common among us, and 
near the eaves it was perforated with a number of 
sm^l holes, made, most probably, for the discharge 
of arritws in case of an attack. The only entrance 
was by a small door at the gable end, cut out of the 
middle piece of timber, twenty-nine and a half jnch- 
^■wbigli, fourteen inches broad, and reaching only 
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eighteen inches above tko earth. Before this hole 
was hung a mat, and on puslting it aside and ei'awl* 
mg tbruugli, Ihc descent was by a Bmall ladder, made 
in the form of Lhuse used among us. One half of 
the inside wns used as a place of deposile for their 
dried Ash, in which there were large quantities 
stored away, and which, with a few baskets of ber< 
riea, formed tlie provisions for the family ; the other 
half, adjoining the door, was for the accommodation 
of the family. On each side were arranged, near I be 
walls, small beds of mals, placed on little scaffoids 
or beilsii^ads raised from eighteen inches to three 
feet from the ground, and in the middle of the va- 
cant space was the tire, or sometimes two or three 
(ires, where, as, indeed, is usually the case, the bouae 
contained three families. 

"The inhabitants received us with much kiud- 
nessi iuviied us to their houses, and in the evening, 
after our camp had been formed, came in great num- 
bers lo see Its, accompanied by a principal chief 
and several warriors of the nation below Ihe Great 
Narrows. We made use of this opportunity to at- 
tempt a reconciliation between them and our two 
chiefs, and to put an end lo the war which had dia- 
turbod the two nations. On repcescntiJig lo th^ 
chiefs the evils which the war iuflicted on them, aud 
Ihe wants and privations lo which it subjected them, 
they soon became disposed to be reconciled witii 
each other, and we had some reason lo believe iD 
the sincerity of their mutval promises, that the war 
Bhould no longer be i^ootinued, and that in future 
they would live in peace with each other. On con- 
cluding this negotiation, we proceeded tu invest the 
chief with the insignia of command— a medal and 
some sma'.l articles of clothing ^ after which the 
violin was produced, and our men danced, lo tha 
great delight of the Indians. 

" October '25. We walked down with several of 
"die Ind^DS to view the part of the luirrows whicJl 
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iprcseiiied as most dangerous, and found )l 
rery difficult ; and, as Ihe portage was inipracijca- 
ble with our large canae-e, wo coticludtid to carry 
our most valuable articles by land, and then hazard 
the passage. Wc therefore returned to the village, 
and, having sent some of Uie party, with our besi 
stores, to make a portage, and placed others on the 
rocks, to assist, by meaua of ropes, the canoes thai 
might meet with any difficulty, wc began the de- 
scent, in the presence of a great number of Indians 
who had collected to witness the exploit. The 
channel for three miles is worn through a hard. 
rough, black rock, from fifty to one hundred yards 
wide, in which the water swells and botis in a tre- 
mendous manner. The flrsE three canoes escaped 
very well ; the fourth, however, nearly filled with 
water; and the ^^h passed through with taking in 
only a small quantity of water. At half a mile we 
had got through the worst pari, and, having reload- 
i^i our canoes, went on very well for the renisining 
two and a half miles, except that one of the boats 
Was nearly lost by running against a rock. At the 
end of this channel, in which the Indians told us 
they caught as many salmon as they wished, wo 
reached a deep basin or bend of the river towards 
the right, near the entrance of which were two rocks. 
We crossed ihe basin, which has a quiet and gentle 
current, and at the distance of a mile from its com- 
mencement, and a little below where the river re- 
snmes its channol, reached a rock which divides iL 
At this place we met our old chiefs, who, when we 
began liie portage, had walked down lu a village be- 
low, to smoke a pipe of friendship on the renewa 
of peace. Just after our meeting we saw a chief if 
llie village above, with a party who had been ou' 
hunting, and were then crossing the river with *hcii 
horsrs un their way home. We landed to smoka 
with this chief, whom we found to be a bold-lookiiis 
pleasing appearance, about (illy years (rf 
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age, and dressed in a war-jacket, cap, leggins, aiid 
moccasins. We presented him with a medal and 
other small articles, and he gave us some meat, of 
which he had been able to procure but liitle ; for on 
his route he met with a war-pariy of Indians from 
the Towahnahiooks, between whom he had a battle. 
We here smoked a parting pipe with our two faith- 
ful friends, the chiefs who had accompanied us from 
the heads of the river, and who had now each 
bought a horse, intending to go home by land. On 
leaving this rock the current of the river is gentle, 
but ilb bed is strewed with a great number of rocks 
for several miles, when it becomes a beautiful, still 
stream, about half a mile wide. At five miles from 
the large bend we came to the mouth of a creek 
twenty yards in breadth, heading in a range of 
mountains which run S.S.W. and S.W. for a long 
distance, and discharging a considerable quantity of 
water: it is called by the Indians Quenett. We 
halted below it, under a high point of rocks on the 
left, and formed a camp on their top to take some 
celestial observations." • • * "From this rock, the 
pinnacle of the round mountain covered with snow, 
which we had seen a short distance below the Forks 
of the Columbia, and called the Falls or Timm Mount- 
ain, was south 43^ west, and about thirty-seven miles 
distant." • * * 

" Both above and below the narrows, as well as in 
them, we had seen a great number of sea-otter, and 
in the evening a deer was killed, and numerous 

traces of that animal were observed near the camp.^ 

• • « 

** October 26. The morning was fine, and we sent 
six men to hunt, and to collect rosin to pitch the ca- 
noes, which, by being frequently hauled over the 
rocks, had become very leaky. They were also 
drawn up to dry, and on examination it was found 
that many of the articles on board of them had be- 
come spoiled by being repeatedly wet. We were 
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ipiei) with the obsefvalions necessary la deter' 
rnine our loiigittide, Hnd with coaSereaces with the 
Indians, many of wliom cajne an hurscback. to the 
opposite sliure in the fore pait of the day, and show' 
ed some anxiety ti> cross over to us ; we did nut, how- 
ever, tliinltilexpeijient to send for them, but towards 
evening two uiiiefs, with fifteen men, came over 
in a small canoe. They proved to be tlie two princi- 
pal chiefs of tlie tribes at and above the Falls, and 
hud boeii ahseol on a hunting excnraiou as we pass- 
ed their residence : each of them, on arriving, made 
us a. present of dcer^s flesh, and of small white cakes 
miide of tools. Being ainxious to ingratiate our- 
selves witli them so as to ensure a friendly reception 
on onr reiuru, we treated them with all i!ie kindness 
we could show. We accordingly acknowledged the 
tthiefs, giving a. medal of the small size, a red silk 
handkerchief, an armbaoil, a, knife, and a piece of 
paint to each, ana small presents to others of the 
party, with half a deer. These attentions were nut 
lost on ihem, for they appeared very we'l pleased. 
At night a lire was made in the middle of ',ur camp, 
and aa the Indians sat round ii, our men danced lu 
the music of the violin, which so delighted them 
that several resolved to remain with us through the 
night : the rest crossed the river. All the tribes in 
this neighbourhood were at war with the Snake Iji- 
dians, whom ihey described as living on the Towah- 
nahiooks, and whose nearest town was, they said, 
four days' march from this place, and in a direciimi 
nearly southwest." • • • 

"October 27. The two chiefs who remained with 
na were joined by seven Indians, who came in a ca- 
noe from below. To these men we were very par- 
ticular in our attentions, smoking and eating with 
ibem ; but some of them being tempted, by the ai(;hl 
of our goods that were exposed to dry, to take lib- 
erties with them, we were under the necessity oi 
patting an immediate check to it, and this displewi 
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ed thcjin so much tliat they returned down the rivei 
in a very ill hilmour. The two chiefs, however, re- 
mained with us till the evening, when they crossed 
the river to their party. 

** Before they went we ohtained from them a vocab- 
ulary of the Echeloot, their native language; and, 
on comparison, were surprised at its difference from 
the Eneeshur tongue. In fact, although the Echo- 
loots, who live at the Great Narrows, are not more 
than six miles from the Eneeshurs, who reside at 
and above the Great Falls, the two people are sep- 
arated by a broad distinction of language. The 
Eneeshurs are understood by all the tribes on the 
Columbia above the Falls; but at that place they 
meet with the unintelligible language of the Eche- 
loots, which descends the river from thence a con- 
siderable distance. Yet this may, after all, be only 
a difference of dialect, and not a radical difference, 
since in both languages many words are the same ; 
and the identity cannot be accounted for by suppo- 
sing that their neighbourhood has interwoven them 
into their daily conversation, since the same words 
are equally familiar among all the Flathead bands 
we have passed. The strange clucking or guttural 
noise which first struck us, is common to all these 
tribes. They also flatten the heads of their children 
in nearly the same manner ; but we now begin to 
observe that the heads of the males, as well as of 
the other sex, are subjected to this operation ; where- 
as, among the mountains, the custom is confined al> 
most entirely to the females." • * * 

" October 28. The morning was cool and windy, 
Having dried our goods, we were about setting out, 
when three canoes came from above to visit us, and 
two others from below for the same purpose. 
Among the Indians in these last was one who wore 
his hair in a queue, and had on a round hat and a 
sailor^s jacket, which he said he had obtained from 
the people below the Great Rapids, v^ho bought 
them from I he whites." 
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-This iuEerview being over, Ihe part]/' again started 
la descend the river, and after proceeding four milei^ I 
landed nearasmaillndiaQBetUementoreigtit houses, I 

"On eotering one of them," says the Journali 1 
'' we saw a British musket, a cutlass, and several J 
brass tea-kettles, ^i l^ich Lhey seemed lo prize vt 
highly. There U' j<: also figures of men, birds, g .. , 
difereDlauiinals,cutaiid painted on the boards tvhii:l| I 
foriii the sides of the rocim ; and though the work, 
niauship of these uticoulh figures was very rough| 
(hey were aa highly esteemed by the Indians as 
finest frescoes of more civilized people. This ti 
is called llie Chilluckiltequaw, and their language, ' 
ajthough Bomewhai different from that of the Ecae- 
loots, has many of the same words, and is sufficient- 
ly intelligible to the neigtibouriug Indians. We ob- 
tained from ihem n voi:abular^i and, after buying 
five small dogs, some dried hemes, and a white bread 
or cake made of roots, left Ihera." • * • 

The wind was so high, however, that after pro- 
ceeding a mile they were obliged to land, and stop 
for the day. " We had not been long on shore,'' 

Eroceeds the narrative, " before a canoe, with a man, 
is wife, iind two children, came from below, Ihrougl^ 1 
the high waves, with a few mots to sell ; and sooi| I 
after we were visited by many Indians from the vil. 
lage above, with whom we smoked and conversed. 
The canoes used by these people were, like those 
already described, built of white cedar or pine, very 
light, wide in the middle, and tapering towards the 
ends, the bow being raised, and ornamented with 
carvings of the heads of animals. As the canoe is 
their chief vehicle for transportation, the Indians | 
^ave acquired great doKCerJty in its mauaeemen^ ' 
Jnd guide it safely over the Iiighest waves. Thejj 
have, among their utensila, bowls and baskets very 
neatly made of bark and grass, in which they bou 
their provisions." • • • 
- ''jOoMibei S3. Ths morniiig,nas cloudy, ao^ tht 
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wind from the west ; but, as it had abated its Tia 
lence, we set out at daylight. At the distance of 
four miles we passed a creek on the right, one mile 
below which was a village of sc ven houses on the 
same side. This was the residence of the principal 
chief of the Chilluckittequaw nation, who we found 
was the same between whom and our two chiefs 
we had made a peace at the Echeloot village. He 
received us very kindly, and set before us pounded 
fish, filberts, nuts, the berries of the sacacommis, 
and white bread made of roots. We gave, in re- 
turn, a bracelet of riband to each of the women of 
the house, with which they were very much pleas- 
ed. The chief had several articles, such as scarlet 
and blue cloth, a sword, a jacket, and a hat, which 
must have been procured from the whites, and on 
one side of the room were two wide, split boards, 
placed together so as to make space for a rude fig- 
ure of a man cut and painted on them. On pointing 
to this, and asking him what it meant, he said some- 
thing, of which all that we understood was ' good,* 
and then stepped up to the painting, and took out 
his bow and quiver, which, with some other warlike 
instruments, were kept behind it. He then directed 
his wife to hand him his medicine-bag, from which 
he drew out fourteen forefingers, which he told us 
had belonged to the same number of his enemies, 
whom he had killed in fighting with the nations to 
the southeast, in which direction he pointed ; allu- 
ding, no doubt, to the Snake Indians, the common 
enemy of the tribes on the Columbia. This bag is 
usually about two feet in length, and contains roots, 
pounded dirt, &c., which only the Indians know how 
to appreciate. It is suspended in the middle of the 
lodge ; and it is considered as a species of sacrilege 
for any one but the owner to touch it. It is an ob- 
ject of religious fear; and, from its supposed sanc- 
tity, is tlie chief place for depositing their medals 
and more valuable articles. They have likewise 
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bags, which ihey preserve in iheir great med- 
»......-.)»?. trnnt vohpnr.p thf^v nrfi f^Wpn. 9nH wnm 



ildtie-bag, from whence they are taken, and ' ._ 
around their vraisLs and necks bb amulets against 
any real or imaginary e^ila. This was the first 
litne we had been apprized that the Indiana ever 
carried from the field any other trophy than the 
sctalp. These fingers were shown with great exol- 
tation; and, after an harangue, which we were lelt 
to presume was in praise ot his cxploiis, the ehief 
carerully replaced them among the valuable contents 
or his red mcdjcine-bag. The inhabiiants of this 
village being part of the same nation with thosE of 
the village we had passed above, the language of the 
two was the same, and tlteir houaes were of similar 
form and materials, and calculated to contain about 
thiriy souls. They were unusually hospitable and 
good-humoured, so that we gave to the place the 
name of the Friendly village. We breakfasted here ; 
and a^er purchasing twelve dogs, four sacks of fish, 
and it few dried berries, proceeded on our journey. 
The hills as we passed were high, with steep, rocky 
sides, with pine and white oak, and an undergrowth 
of shrubs scattered over Ihetn." 

Four miles farther on they passed the mouth of u 
small river on the right, which they called Cataract 
River; and twelve miles beyond this, anotherstream 
on the left, to which they gave the name of Labieshe, 
afler one of the party. Here were the first houses 
which they had noticed on the right side of the Colum- 
bia, They landed for the ni^ht at three Indian bins 
on the right bank, after having made thirty-two 

" On our first arrival," says the Journal, " the in- 
habitants seemed surprised, but not alarmed, at oui 
appearance ; and we soon became intimate by means 
of smoking, and, what was ever a favourite amuse- 
ment with tlie Indians, the m-usic of the vioKn, They 
gave us fruit, some roots, and root-bread, and we 
' ''"'-^- i from them three dogs. The honses of 
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these people note similar to those of the Iiidis 
above, Eiiid their language the Hame. Their dre 
slao, consisting of robes made of the skin or the W(4 
deer, elk, and wild-cal, was nearly after the sam 
fashion. • Their hair was worn In plaits down eafli 
shoulder, and round their neck was a Strip of sk^ 
with the tail of the animal hanging over the breast 
Like the Indians above, ihey were fond of otterskind 
and gave a great price for Ihetn. We here saw thi. 
skin of a mountain sheep, which Ibey said Uveii 
among the rocks in the mountains. It was covored 
with white hair; the wool was long- thick, and coar«»r J 
with long, coarse hair on the top of the neck, and o 
the bock reaembling somewbat the bristles of a 
Immediately behind the village was a pond, in \ 
were great numbers of sinall swan." . 

The Columbia was here about three fourths of «^l 
mile wide, with a gentle iiurrent, though occasioualjjg J 
obatruuted by rocks. In proceeding the followiou 1 
dity ihey passed a. river on the riglit, sixty yards \n 
width, which, after one af their men, ihoy called Crut 
satiii^a River. Aboui two and a half miles beloi^t I 
this Ihey came to a rapid, which is called the Greal, 
Shout nf Ilie river, where they found it necessary to I 
terminate their voyage for the day. It b^camft I 
aeooBsary to explore the country to ascertain iI^r J 
best route for a portage, and Captain Clarke staiV. 1 
ed for this purpose, soou after landing. The nigliti ] 
obliging him lo return afier he hadjiroceeded abaii( I 
three miles, he resumed his e.iammation the nes% J 
morning. ,i 

"At the extremity nf a basin." says the narratiinf 
"in which was situated the island where WB were " 
camped, aeverul rocks aiid rocky islands were s< 
tercd along Ihe bed of therivor. The rocks on e 
side liid fallen down from the mountains, the one a„ 
the le'l belnghigh, and the hill on the right, which wid^] 
lower , having bodily slid into the river.soihal the q" 
rent* where compressed within a spaoe of oi 
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.^ "fitly yards. Within Ihia narrow liniil ii run* 

for the distance of fmir hundred yards with great rn^ 
pidity, swelling over the roi/k'a wiih a fall of alwut 
iwenty feel. It then widens lo two hundred paceSi 
and the curretil for a short distance becomes gentle ( 
btit a mile and a half fariher on, opposite to an nlA 
Indian village, !■ is obslrucied by a very bad rapids 
where the waves are unusually high, the river beinj 
confined between large rocks, many of which are ai 
the surface of the water." 

Following the same route he had taken the day 
before, two and a half miles below the shoot he struck 
Ihe river at a point where the Indians eonimenco 
their ponage round the rapids. From this place hu 
sent one of his men up Ihe stream, to ascertain if il 
were practicable lo bringdown the canoes by water; 
while with the other he proceeded farther down 
(the rapids extending as Tar as he could see), when 
at the distance of a mile and a half, in the midst of a 
dense wnitd, he came to an ancient burial-place; "it 
consisted," says the journalist, "of eight vaulla, 
formed of pine or cedar boards closely conneciedi 
each about eight feet square and six in height : the 
lop was covered with boards sloping a Utile, so as itf 
carry off the rain. Their direction was east anS 
west : the door being on the eastern side, partially 
stopped with wide hoards, and decorated with rudfi 
pictures of men and animals. On entering, we found 
ill some of them four dead bodies, carefully wrapped 
in skins tied with cords ofgrass and bark, and lying 
on a, mat in an east and west direction: the others 
contained only bones, which were in some of ihein 
piled to the height of four feet. On the tops of the 
Vaults, and on poles attached to them, were hung 
brass kettles and frying-pans with holes in their bot- 
toms, baskets, bowls, se^-ahells, skins, pieces of 
cloth, hair, bags of irinkels and small bonea, tht 
oflerings o( friendship or affection, which a piouS 
'eneratinn had preserved from the ferocity of waiv 
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uid ibe mare dangeruus temptaiions of iiirtviduBl 
HclliGhrieBS. The whole of tlie walls, as well as the 
door, were omameiiied wUh strange figures cut and 
psitited on them ; and, besides these, there were sev- 
eral wooden images of men, some of them so old and 
dec»yed as lo have almost lost their shape, all placed 
against the sides of the vaults. Neither these ima- 
ges, nor those in the houses we had lately visited, 
appeared to be at all the objects of adoniiion. lu 
this place they were most prububly intended for re- 
semblances of the deceased; and those we had ob- 
served in the houses occupied the most conspicuous 
part, but were treated more like ornaments than ob- 
jects of worship. Near the vaults that were stand- 
ing were the remains of others, completely rotted and 
covered with moss; and as they were formed of the 
most durable pine and cedar timber, it would appear 
liiat this retired spot had long been a depository lot 
Ihe dead." 

After proceedi:ig down the river somewhat farlht 
and caritfuUy examining the eouniry, Captain Clarl 
returned to the cncajnpinent. 

"We had an opportunity lo-day," says the Jou^ 
aal, "of witnessing the hardihood of the Indians 
the neighbouring village. One of our men shoi ^ 
goose, which fell into the river, and was floating., 
rapidly towards the Great Shoot, when an Indian 
plunged in after it. The entire mass of the waters 
of the Columbia, rushing onward to descend the nar- 
i-ow channel, hurried the bird along with great ra- 
pidity. The Indian followed it fearlessly to within 
one hundred and fitly feet of the rocks, where he 
would inevitably have been dashed to pieces : when, 
seiiiug his prey, he turned round and swam lo Ihe 
shore with the utmost composure. We very will- 
ingly relinquished our right to the game in favour 
of one who had thus saved it at the imminent haz- 
ard of his life: he immediately set to work and 
""'"doff iboul half the feathers, and then. WJ ' 
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P -"ntfpeDiug it, ran a slick through it, and carded it off ^M 
to roasl." ■ 

The next day, November I, following the exam- ^1 
pie of some Indians who preceded them, they trans- ^M 
ported their baggage and small canoe by land to Iha H 
Toot of the shoot ; and the four large canoes they 
managed to slide along on poles extended from one 
rock to another, occasionally availing themselves of 
Bmall streams ut the aide of the river- They now 
re-embar.ked on board the boats, and, making their 
way with no little difficulty through other less for- 
midable rapids, at the distance of seven miles frnni 
the head of the Great Shoot they landed for the 

" The meridian altitude of to-day," proceeds the 
Journal, " gave us the latitude of 46° 44' 3". As we 
passed a village of four houses, we stopped to visit 
ihem. They were similar to those already descri- 
bed, but larger, from thirly-Gve to Bdy feet long, 
and thirty feet wide, being sunk in the ground about 
six feet, and raised the same height above. Their 
beds were raised about four feet and a half above 
the floor, and the ascent to them was by a newly- 
painted ladder, with which every family is provided, 
and under them were stored their dried Hah, while 
the apace between the part of the beds on which 
they lay and the wall of the house was occupied by 
the nuts, roots, berries, and other provisions, spread 
on mats. The fireplace was about eight feet long 
and six feet wide, sunk a foot below the floor, and 
secured by a frame, with mats placed around for the 
family to sit on. In all of the houses were images 
of men of different shapes, placed as ornaments in 
tho parts whore they would be most seen. The in- 
habitants gave us nuts, berries, and some dried fish 
to eat ; and we purchased, among other articles, a 
bat made after their own taste, and such as ihey 
wear, without a brim. They asked high prices for 
All tliat Diey sold, observing that the whites below 
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paid dear Tor whatever ifiey carried to them. WV 
could not k:ini premcly iJie iinlure o! Uig trade car< 
ned ou by tlie Indians with the inhabiianls below. 
But, as their knowledge of the ivhhes seemed to lie 
very iinpcrreci, and the only urticles which ihe^ 
took to market, such as pounded fish, bear-grasB, 
and roots, could not be objecis of much Toreign traf- 
fic, their intercourse appeared to be an intermediate 
trade with the natives near the mouth of the Colum- 
bia; from whom they obtained, in exchange forlheii 
fish, roots, and bear-grass, bine and white beads, cop- 
per tea-kettles, brass armbDuds, some scarlet and 
blue robes, and a few articles of second-hand Euro- 
pean clothing. But their great object is to obtaia 
beitds : an article which holds (he first place in their 
ideas of value, and to pnicure which they will sae- 
rilice their last garment and last mouthful of food. 
Independently of their fondness for them as an op. 
nament, these I'eads are employed as a medium of 
trade, by which thety obuin from the Indians atitl 
higher up the river, robes, skins, root-bread, bear- 
grass, &c. Those, in cum, mabe use of them lo 
procure from [he Indians in the Uoeky Mountains 
bear-grass, t)iicA«c>i, roots, robes, &r. 

" These Indians were rather below the common 
siae, with high cheek-bones, iheir noses pierced, 
and, when in full dress, ivere ornamented with a ta- 
pering pisce of white shell or wampum about two 
inches long. Their eyes were exceedingly sore and 
wciik, many of them having only a single eye, and 
some were perfectly blind . Their teeth had prema- 
t'jrely dectiyed, and in many instances were alto* 
geiher worn away. Their general health, howevor, 
seemed to be good, the only disorder we remarked 
among ilicm being tumours in different parts of the 
body. The women were small, and homely in Iheir 
appearance: their legs much swelled, and their kneei 
remarkably large; defornnities which are no doubt 
awing to the maniierin which they sit on theii hwiiB' 
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^^^rhey go nearly naked, having only a piece of ieallier 



tied round llie breast, falling llience nearly 
•a the waist, wiih a sitiail robe about tliree (eel 
•quare, and a piuce of leather tied between the legs, 
'rheir hair was sufTered to hang loose in every ilireii- 
lioii : und in Iheir persons, as well as in their uook* 
ery, ihey were iiiihy to a most diagiisiiug degree. 
We here observed that the women universally have 
t'lHir huads flattened; and in many of the villages 
>vo have recently seen the female cliildrcn undergo 
(le operation." 
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"NovehbekS. Wo now exainiacd the rapid helov 
more particularly, Lind the danger appearing to l>e 
loo great for the loaded canoes, all liioae who could 
not Hwim were sent with the baggage by land. 'I'ho 
canoes then passed safely down, and were reloaded. 
Al the foot of the rapid wo took a meridian altitude, 
and found our latitude to be bO° iS' 16"." 

This rapid forms the last t>( llie doscenls c 
Columbia; aod immediately below it the river wi- 
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dens, and tide- water commences. Shortly after stan- 
^xing they passed an island three miles in length and to 
which, from that plant being seen on it in great abun- 
dance, they gave the name of Strawberry Island. Di- 
rectly beyond were three small islands, and m the 
meadow to the right, at some distance from the hills 
in the background was a single perpendicular rock, 
which they judged to be not less than eight hun- 
dred feet high, and four hundred yards at the base, 
which they called Beacon Rock. A little farther on 
they found the river a mile in breadth, and double this 
breadth four miles beyond. After making twenty- 
nine miles from the foot of the Great Shoot, they halt- 
ed for the night at a point where the river was two 
and a half miles wide. The character of the country 
they had passed through during the day was very dif- 
ferent from that they had lately been accustomed to, 
the hills being thickly covered with timber, chiefly of 
the pine species. The tide rose at their encampment 
about nine inches, and they saw great numbers 
of water-fowl, such as swan, geese, ducks of vari- 
ous kinds, gulls, &c. 

The next day, November 3d, they set off in com. 
pany with some Indians who had joined them the 
evening before. At the distance of three miles they 
passed a river on the left, to which, from the quan- 
tity of sand it bears along with it, they gave the name 
of Quicksand River. So great, indeed, was the 
quantity it had discharged into the Columbia, that 
that river was compressed to the width of half a mile, 
and the whole force of the current thrown against 
the right shore. Opposite to this was a large creek, 
which they called Seal River. The mountain which 
they had supposed to be the Mount Hood of Vancou- 
ver, now bore S. 85° E., about forty-seven miles 
distant. A bout three miles farther on they passed the 
lower mouth of Quicksand River, opposite to which 
was another large creek, and near it the head of an 
island three miles and a half in extent; and half a 
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Utile beyoud il was another island, which they call- 
ed Diamond, lalaud, opposite lo which they encanip- 
' ed, having made but thirteen miles' distance. Hero 
they met wiih some Indians ascending the river, who 
staled that they had seen three vessels at its mouth. 
" Below QniL-kaand Hiver," snys the Journal, "till, 
country is low, rich, and Ihickly wooded on each 
aide o[ the Columbia; the islands have less limber, 
and on them are numerous ponds, near which were 
vast quantities of fowl, such as swan, geese, brant, 
cranes, storks, white gulls, cormorants, and plover. 
The river is wide, and contains a great numoer of 
sea-otters. In the evening the hunters brought in 
game for a sumptuous supper." 

In continuing their descent the next day, they 
found Diamond Island to be six miles in length and 
three broad ; and near its termination were two oth- 
er islands. " Just below Ibc last of these," proceeds 
the narralive, " we landed on the left bank of tlie riv- 
er, at avillageoriwenty-live houses.all of which were 
thatched with straw, and built of hark except one, 
which was about fifty feet long, and constructed of 
boards, in the form of those higher up the river, from 
which it differed, however, in being completely above 
ground, and covered with broad, split boards. This 
village contained about two hundred men of the 
Skilloot nation, who seemed well provided with ca- 
noes, of which there were at least fifty-two, and 
some of them very large, drawn up in front of the 
village. On landing, we found an Indian from above, 
who had left us this morning, and who now inv ted 
us into a lodge nf which he appeared lo be part own- 
er. Here he treated us with a root, round in shape, 
and about the size of a small Irish potato, which they 
call woppatoo: it is the common arrow-head or aag 
Mi/blia so much cultivated by the Chinese, and, when 
roasted in the embers till it becomes soft, has an 
agreeable taste, and is a very good substitute for 
U«kd. .After [.-jri'hn'iins some of this toot we m 
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Bumed our journey, and at seven miles* distance came' 
to the head of a large island near the left bank. On 
the right shore was a fine open prairie for about a 
mile, back of which the country rises, and is well sup- 
plied with timber, such as white oak, pine of different 
kinds, wild crab, and several species of undergrowth, 
whil^ albng the borders of the river there were only 
a few Cottonwood and ash trees. In this prairie 
were also signs of deer and elk. 

" When we landed for dinner a number of Indians 
came down, for the purpose, as we supposed, of pay- 
ing us a friendly visit, as they had put on their finest 
dresses. In addition to their usual covering, they 
had scarlet and blue blankets, sailors' jackets and 
trowsers, shirts, and hats. They had all of them 
either war-axes, spears, and bows and arrows, or 
muskets and pistols, with tin powder-flasks. We 
smoked with them, and endeavoured to show them 
every attention, but soon found them very assuming 
and disagreeable companions. While we were eat- 
ing, they stole the pipe with which they were smo- 
king, and a greatcoat of one of the men. We imme- 
diately searched them all, and found the coat stuffed 
under the root of a tree near where they were sit- 
ting; but the pipe we could not recover. Finding us 
discontented with them, and determined not to suffer 
any imposition, they showed their displeasure in the 
only way they dared, by returning in ill humour to 
their village. We then proceeded, and soon met 
two canoes, with twelve men of the same Skilloot 
nation, who were on their way from below. The 
larger of the canoes was ornamented with the fig- 
ures of a bear in the how and a man in the sterna 
both nearly as large as life, both made of painted 
wood, and very neatly fastened to the boat. In the 
same canoe were two Indians gaudily dressed, and 
with round hats. Thiy circumstance induced us to 
give the name of Image Canoe to the large island, 
tne lower end of which we were now pa8sinff,attlM 
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diBtuice of nine miles from its head. We had seen 
two smaller islands to the right, and three mure neat 
its lower cxtrcriiiiy."' • • • " The river was now 
about a mile a.nd a haU in width, with a gentle cur- 
rent, and llic bottoms extensive and low, but not sub. 
jeet to be overflowed. Three miles below Image- 
Canoe Island we came lo four large houses on the 
left side ; here we had a Tull view of the mountain 
which we had first seen from the Muscleshell Rapid 
on the 19lh of October, and which we now round to 
be, in fact, the Moniit St. Helen of Vancouver. It 
bore north 25° east, about ninety miles distant, rose 
in the form of a sugar-loaf lo a very great height, 
and was covered witn snow. A mllelower we pass- 
ed a single house on the left, and another on the 
right. The Indians had now learned so much of us 
that their curiosity was without any mixture of fear, 
and their visits became very frequent and trouble- 
some. We therefore continued on till after night, in 
hopes of golting rid of Ihcni ; btil, after passing a 
village on each aide, which, on account of the late- 
ness of the hour, wo could only see indistinctly, we 
found there was no escaping from their importunities. 
We accordingly landed at the distance of seven 
miles below Image-Canoe Island, and encamped near 
a single house on the right, having made during the 
day twenty-nine miles. 

"The SklUoois that we passed to-day speak a 
language somewhat didercnt from that of the Eche- 
loots or Chill uckitiequaws near the long narrows. 
Their dress, however, is similar, except Ihat the 
Skilloots possess more articles procured from ihe 
white trailers: and there Is this farther difference 
between Ihem, (hat the Skilloots, both males and fe- 
males, have the head flattened. Their principal fooc) 
is flah, wappatoo roots, and some elk and deer, In kill- 
ing which wilh arrows Ihey seem to bo very expert; 
for during the short time we remained at the village, 
three deer were brought in. We also observed thera 
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As BOon as we lauded we were visited by r 
noes loaded wilh Indians, from whom we purchased 
a few routs. The grounds along the river continued 
low and rich, and among the shrubs were large 

auaniities of vines resembling (he raspberry. On 
le right, the low groujida were terminaled, at llie 
distance of Ave miles, by a range of high hills cov- 
ered with tall timber, and running southeast and 
northwest. The game, as usual, was very abun- 
dant i and, among other birds, we observed soin* 
white geese, with a part of their wings black." ' ' 

Karly the next morning they resumed their 
age, passing several islands in the course of iSI. 
day, the river alternately widening and coutractiu^, 
and the hills sometimes retiring from, and at others 
approaching, its banks. They slopped for the night 
at the distance of thirLy.two miles from their last 
encampment. " Before landing," proceeds the Jour- 
nal, " we met Iwo canoes, the largest of which had 
at the bow the image of a bear, and that of a man 
on Ihe Biern; there were twenty-six Indians on 
board, but they proceeded upward, and we were left, 
for the flrst iJme since we reached the waters oC\t' 
Columbia, without any of the natives with 
ring the night. Besides other game, we killed 
grouse miicn larger than the common kind, aud 
serred along the shore a number of sti'iped snat 
The river is here deep, and about a mile and a t 
in width. Here, loo, the ridge of low mouniaij 
running northwest and southeast, crosses the rivi__, 
a[id forms the western boundary of the plain through 
which we had just passed. This great plain or val- 
ley begins above the mouth of Quicksand River, and 
is about sixly miles long in a straight line, while on 
the right and left it extends to a great distance : it 
is a fertile and delightful country, shaded by 
groves of tall timber, and watered by small i 
on both sides of the river. The soil is rich, and 
able of any apccieg of cuIIdtB; but in the prei 
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eondilion of the Indians, its thief production is tti» 
igappatao root, which grows spoiitaneouBly and ex- 
clusivtly in this region. Sheltered as it is ou boih 
sides, the (emporaturit is much milder thao that of 
the surrounding country ; for even at this season of 
the year we observed but very little appearance of 
Irost. It la iuhabiied by Dumerous tribes of Indiana, 
who either reside in it permanently, or visit its wa- 
ters in quest of lish and wappalao roots. We gave 
it the name of the Columbia Valley. 

" November 6. The morning was eool and rainy. 
We proceeded at an early hour, between high hilla 
on both aides of the river, till at the distance o( four 
miles we canie lo two tents of Indians in a smalt 
plain on the left, where llie hills on the right recede 
a few miles, and a long narrow island ptretchea 
along the right shore. Behind this island is the 
mouth of a large river, a hundred and fifty yards 
wide, called by the Indians Coweliske. We halted 
on the island for dinner, but the redwood itnd gree,' 
briers were sn interwoven with the pine, alder, ash 
a species of beaeh, and other trees, that the woods 
formed a thicket which uur hunters could not pcno- 
irate. Below the mouth of the Coweliske a very 
remarkable knob rises from the water's edge to Ihs 
height of eighty feet, being two hundred paces round 
the base ; and as it is in a low part of the island, 
and at some distance from the high grounds, its ap- 
pearance is very singular. Un setting out after din- 
ner we overtook two canoes going down to trade. 
One of the Indians, who spoke a few words of Eng- 
lish, mentioned that the principal person who traded 
with them was a Mr. Haley -, and he showed us a 
bow of iron, and several other things, which he said 
he had given him. Nine miles below Coweliske 
River is a creek on the same side ; and between 
them three smaller islands, one on the left shore, 
the other abnut the middle of the river, and a third 
near the lower end of the long narrow inland, and 
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opposilc a liigh clifT of black rocks on the loft, sb 
teen miles from otir last night's encampment. Hei 
we were overtaken by some Iiidiaiis from ll.e tw 
tenia we had passed in the morning, from whom w 
purchased arappaloa roots, salmon, Irout, and tw 
beaver-skins, fur which last we gave live small lisfal 

Here the mountains, which had been high and 
ged on the left, retired from the river, as had 
hills on the right, since leaving the Coweliske, 
a beautiful plainwas spread OQi before Ihem. They 
met with aeveml islands on their way, and having^ 
at the distance of five miles, come to the terminatiw 
of the plain, they proceeded for eight miles throng' 
a hilly oouulry, and encamped for the night afti 
having made twenty-nine miles. 

" November 7. The morning," proceeds the nai 
rative, "was rainy, and the fog so thick that w_ 
could not see across the river. We observed, how- 
ever, opposite to our camp, the upper point of aa aU 
and, between which and the steep hills on the right 
WB proceeded for five miles. Three miles lower 
was the beginning of an island, separated from thi 
right shore by a narrow channel : down this we pn) 
ceeded, under the direclion of some Indians whoa 
we had just met going up the river, and who return 
ed in order to show us iheir villafte. It consists 
of four houses only, situated on this channel, behini 
several marshy islands formed by two small creeks 
On our arrival they gave us some fish, and we aftei 
ward purchased wappalot) roots, lish, three dogs, an 
two otter-skins, for which we gave fish-hooks chiej 
ly, that being an article which they are very ansioa 
to obtain. 

" These people seemed 10 be of a different natio] 
from those we had just passed : they were iow I 
stature, ill-shaped, and all had their heads flattened 
They called themselves Wahkiacum, and their laD 
— differed from that of the tribes above, wit 
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whom they tcade (or wappatoo roots. The IiouGes, 
too, were built in a, dilTereiit style, being raised en- 
tirely itbove ground, with Ihe eaves about ^ve feet 
high, and the door at the coTncr. Near the end op- 
posite lo the door was a ningLe fireplace, round which 
were the beds, raised four feet from the floor of 
earth: over the tire were hung fresh fish, and when 
dried they are stowed away with the wappatio roots 
under the beds. The dresa of the men was like that 
of the people above ; but the women were clad in a 
peculiar manner, the robe not reaching lower than 
the hip, and the body being covered in cold weather 
by a sort of corset of fur, curiously plaited, and 
reaching from the arms to the hip : added to this 
was a sort of petlicoat, or, rather, tissue of while 
cedar bark, bniised or broken into small strands, and 
woven into a girdle by several cords of the same 
material. Being tied round the middle, these strands 
hang down as low as the knee in from, and to the 
middle of the log behind : sometimes the tissue con- 
sists of strings of silk-grass, twisted and knotted at 
the end. 

"After remaining with them about an hour, we 
proceeded down the channel with an Indian dressed 
in a sailor's jacket for our pilot ; and, on reaching 
the main channel, were visited by some Indians, 
who have a temporary residence on a marshy island 
in the middle of the river, where there are great 
numbers of water-fowl. Here the mountainous 
country again approaches the river on the left, and 
a higher mountam is perceived towards the south- 
west. At a distance of twenty miles from our 
ramp, we halted at a village nf Wahkiacums, coa- 
sistiiig of seven i II- lookir.g houses, built in the same 
form with those above, and situated at the fool of 
the high hills on Ihe right, behind two small marshy 
islands. We merely slopped lo purchase some foo^ 
Bnd two beaver skins, and then proceeded. Oppo- 
■ile to these islands the hills on the left retire, and 
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the rivet widens into a kind of buy, crowded v 
low islands, BiibJecC to be overflowed occasionally 
by lIiB lide. We had not gone lar from this villaj 
when, the fog suddenly clearing away, wi 
last presenied with ihe glorious sight of the oceaiH 
that ocean, the object of alt our labours, the rewai 
oral) our anxieties. This animating eight exhilaril 
led the spirits of all the party, who were still inofi 
delighted oa hearing ihe distant roar of the breaker^ 
We went on with great cheerfulness along the higW 
moiiniaitious roimtry which bordered the rigKi 
bank : the shore, however, was so bold and rock]|>» 
that we couid not, until at a distance of fourteon 
miles from the laat village, find any spot fit for a44 
encamp nirnt. Having made during Ihe day thirtj^jf 
four mill -«. we now spread our mats on the grounif^ 
and pusHdd the night in ihc rain. Here we wen 
joined by our small canoe, which had been separa 
led from us during the fog this morning. Two In 
dlana from the last village also accompanied us t 
the camp i but, having detected Ihem in stealing i 
knife, they were sent off". 

" November B, It rained this morning : and, hav 
ing changed our clothing, which had been wet by 
yesterday's rain, we set out at nine o'clock. Inime- 
d lately opposite our camp was a rock, at the distance 
of a mile in the river, about twenty feel in diameter 
and fifty in height, and towards the southwest some 
high mountains, one of which was covered with 
snow at the top. We proceeded past several low 
islands in the bend or bay of the river to the lefl/-g 
which was here five or six miles wide. On itW 
right side we passed an old village, and then, at tl 
distance of three miles, entered an Inlet or nicli 
about six miles across, and making a deep bend d 
nearly five miles into '.he hills on the right sh""' 
where it receives the waters of several creeks, 
coasted along this inlet, ■wlir'?h, from its little d« 
we called Shallow Bay, and at the bottom of ifi 
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_ . lo dine, near the remains of an old village, from 
which, however, we kept at a cautious distance, as, 
like all these places, it >vas occupied by a plentiful 
slock of fleas. At this place we observed a number 
of fowl, among which w« killed a goose, and two 
ducks exactly resembling in appearance and flavour 
the canvass~back duck of the Susquehanna. After 
dinner we took advantage of the returning tide to 
go on about three miles to a point on the right, eight 
miles distant from our ci^mp ; but here the waves 
ran so high, and dashed about our canoes so much, 
ihal several of the men became seasick. It was 
therefore Judged imprudent to proceed in the present' 
slate of tlie weather, and we landed at the poini. 
Onr situation here w;is extremely uncomfariablB : 
the high hillp jutted in so cluacly that there was not 
room for us to lie level, nor to secure our baggage 
from the tide, and the wal-er of the river was too salt 
(o be used ; but the waves increasing so much that 
we could not move from the spot with safety, wo 
flsed ourselves on the beach left by the ebb-tide, and, 
raising the baggage on poles, passed a disagreeable 
night, the rain during the day having wet us com- 
pletely, as, indeed, we had been for some days past. 

" November 9. Fortunately, the tide did not rise 
as high as our camp during the night; bin, tieiug ac- 
companied by high winds from the south, the cnnoesi 
which we could not plaice beyond its reach, were 
filled with water, and saved with much difficulty : 
our position was exceedingly disagreeable; but, as il 
was impossible to move from it, we waited for a 
r-hango of weather. It rained, however, during the 
whole day, and at two o'tilock in the afternoon the 
flood.tide came in, accompanied by a high wind from 
the south, which at about four o'cloek shifted to the 
southwest, and blew almost a gale directly from the 
MB. Immense waves now broke over the place 
where we were, and large trees, some of them five 

vix feet through, which had been lodged 
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poiDt, drifted over our camp, so that the utmost 
gilauee of every man couid scarcely save the canoei' 
from being crushed to pieces. We remained in '' 
water, and were drenched with rain during the 
or the day. our only sustenance being some dried 
lish and the rain-water which we caught. Yet,' 
though wet and cold, and some of Ihem sick from 
using salt-water, the men were cheerful, and full of 
anxiety to see more of tlie ocean. The rain con- 
tinued all night, and the following morning, 

" November 10, the wind lulling, and the waves 
not being so high, we loaded our canoes and pro- 
ceeded. The mountains on the right are here high, 
covered with timber, chiefly pine, and descend wiih 
a bold and rocky shore lo the water. We wont 
through a deep niche and several inlets on the right, 
while on the opposite side was a large bay, above 
which the hills are cloBe on the river. At the dis- 
tance of ten miles the wind rose from the north- 
west, and the waves became so high that wc were 
forced lo return two miles for a place where we 
could unload with safety. Here we landed at the 
mouth of a small run, and, having placed our bag- 
gage on a pile of drifted logs, waited until low water. 
The river then appearing more calm, we started 
again ; hut, after going a mile, found the waves too 
turbulent for our eanoes, and were obliged to put In 
shore. Here we landed the baggage, and, having 
placed it on a rock above the reach of the tide, en- 
camped on sorae drill logs, which formed (he only 
place where we could lie, the hills rising steep over 
our heads to the height of live hundred feet. All 
our baggage, as well as ourselves, was ihoron&hly 
wet with the rain, which did not cease during Jie 
day : it continued, indeed, violently through the 
night, in the course of which the tide reached the 
h>g3 on which we lay, and set them ntloat. 

■' November 11. The wind was still high from th« 
Houtbwest, and drove the waves against llu- shoni 
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with greal Caiy : the min, loo, fell iii torrents, and 
not only drenched us to the skin, but loo.^ened thti 
stones on ibe hilt sides, so thai they came rolling 
down upon us. In this comfortless condition ive 
remained all day, wet and cold, niid with noihiiig 
but dried dsh to satisfy our hunger ; the canoes at 
liie mercy of the waves at one place, the baggage in 
another, and the men dcatlered on floating logs, at 
sheltering ihemselvea in the crevices or the rocka 
Hud hill sides. A hunter was despatched in the hope 
or finding some game ; but the hills were so steep, 
and BO covered with undergrowth and fallen limber, 
that he could not proceed, and was forced to return 
About twelve o'clock we were visited by live Indiana 
in a canoe. They came from the opposite side of 
the river, above where we were, antl their languaga 
much resembled that of the Wahkiacums : they call- 
ed themselves Oathlamahs. In person they were 
small, ill made, and badly clothed ; though one of 
them had on a sailor's jack et and pantaloons, which, 
as he explained by signs, he had received from the 
whites below the point. We purchased from them 
thirteen red charr, a fish which we found very ex- 
cellent. After some time they went on boiird their 
boat, and crossed the river, which is here five miles 
wide, through a very heavy sea. 

"November 12. About three o'clock a tremendous 
gale of wind arose, accompanied with lightning. 
ihnnder, and hail : at six it lightened up for a short 
lime, but a violent rain soon began, and lasted 
through the day. During the storm, one of out 
boats, secured by being sunk with great quantities 
of stone, got loose, but, drifting agitjnst a ruck, waa 
recovered without having received much iiyury, 
Our situation now became much more dangeroua, 
for the waves were driven with fury against lbs 
rocks and trees, which tilt now had alTorded ns ref- 
Uice : we therefore look advantage of the low tid», 
tnd moved about half n mile round a point to a sinnll 
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broak, which we had not observed before o ._ 

or ihe thi[:k busbes and driftwood which concealed 1 
its mouth. Here we were more anfe, but still cold 1 
and wet ; our clothes and bedding rorten as well Kt I 
wet, our baggage at a distance, and the canoes, uut I 
only means of escape from this place, at the menry 
of the waves. Still, we continued to enjuy gooa 
lieaUh,and even had the luxury of feasting on same 
salinOLi and three salmon trout which we caught in I 
ihe brook. Three of the men attempted to go rouDd I 
B point in our small Indian canoe, but the hi^i wave* 
rendei'iid her quite unmanageable, these boats re< 
(juiring the seamanship of the natives to make thenn | 
li*e ill so rough a. sea. 

"November 13. During the night we had short ii 
tervals of fair weather, but ii began to rain in th 
moniing, and continued through ihe day. In uidc. 
to obtain a view of the country below, Captain Clarkd J 
followed the course of the brook, and with mucB ' 
fHligne, and after walking three miles, ascended Ihe 
first spur of the mountains. The whole lower coun^ 
Iry he found covered with almost impenetrable thick- 
els of small pine, with which is mixed a species of 
plant resembling arrow-wood, twelve or fifteen feet 
high, with a thorny stem, almost interwoven with 
each other, and scaliered among the fern and fallen 
timber: there is also a red berry, somewhat like the 
Solomon'ii seal, which is called by the natives lolme, 
and used as an article of diet. This thick growth 
rendered travelling almost impossible, and it was 
rendered still more fatiguing by the abruptness of 
the mountain, which was so steep as to oblige him 
to draw himself up by means of the bushes. The 
timber on the hills is chiefly of a large, tall specicH 
of pine, many of iha trees eight or ten feet in diam- 
eter at the stump, and rising sometimes more tban 
one hundred feet inheight. 'I'he hail which felltwo | 
nights before was still to be seen on the mouniainsV ] 
there Has no gimc, and no marks of any, exceptn 
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^^^^Ba tracks of elk. Tlie cloudy weather preveiitrf ^H 
his seeing to any dislance, and he thereftire reiumeS ^M 
to camp, end sent llirec men in the Indian canoe td ^M 
try if ihey could double the point, and find oomtf ^M 
safer harbour for our boats. At every flood-tide ih*» ^ 



safer harbour for our boats. At every flood-tide ih*» 
sea broke in great swells against the rocks, and drift- 
ed the trees against our establishment, so as to ren- 
der it very insecure, 

" November 14. It had rained without intermission 
during the night, and continued to through the day ; 
tho wind, too, was very high, and one of our canoe* 
much injured by being driven against the rocke;' 1 
Fire Indians from below 4;ame to us in a canoe, and 1 
three of them landed, and informed us that they baci I 
seen the men sent down yesierday. Fortunately^, 
at this moment one of the men arrived, and told lei I 
that these very Indians liad stolon his gig and ba9^' ^ 
ket : we therefore ordered the two women, who re- 
mained in the canoe, to restore (hem; but this they 
rrfiiBed lo do till we ihrea.tflned lo shoot them, when 
ihey gave back the articles, and we commanded them 
lo leave us. They were of the Wahkiacum nation. 
The man now informed us that they had gone rouirf J 
the point as far as the high sea would suffer them in | 
the canoe, and then landed , ibac in the night he hod I 
separated from his companions, who had proceeded \ 
farther down ; and that, at no sreal distance from 
where we were, was a t^eauiiful sand beach and a 
good harbour. Captain Lewis dclcrmined to exani' 
ine mora minutely the lower part of the bay, and, 
embarking in one of the large canoes, was put on i 
shore at the point, whence he proceeded by land i 
with four men, and the canoe returned nearly filled I 
with water, ' 1 

" November 15. It continued raining all nighl, but ' 
in the morning the weather became colm and fair. 
We began, therefore, lo prepare for selling otil; but 
before we were ready, a high wind sprang up from 
tha aautbbasi, and obliged us to remain. The s ' 
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shone until one o'clock; and we were thus enabled 
to dry our bedding and examine our baggage. The 
rain, which had continued for the last ten days with 
out any interval of more than two hours, had com- 
pletely wet all our merchandise, spoiled some of our 
fish, destroyed the robes, and rotted nearly one half 
of our few remaining articles of clothing, particular- 
ly the leather dresses. About three o'clock the wind 
fell, and we instantly loaded the canoes, and left the 
miserable spot to which we had been confined the 
last six days. On turning the point we came to the 
sand beach, through which runs a small stream from 
the hills, at the mouth of which was an ancient village 
of thirty-six houses, without any inhabitants at the 
time except fleas. Here we met Shannon, who had 
been sent back to us by Captain Lewis. The day 
Shannon left us in the canoe, he and Willard pro- 
ceeded on till they met a party of twenty Indians, 
who, not having heard of us, did not know who they 
were ; but they behaved with great civility — so great, 
indeed, and seemed so anxious that our men should 
accompany them towards the sea, that their suspi 
cions were excited, and they declined going. The 
Indians, however, would not leave them ; and the 
men, becoming confirmed in their suspicions, and 
fearful, if they went into the woods to sleep, that 
they would be cut to pieces in the night, thought it 
best to remain with the Indians : they therefore made 
a fire, and after talking with them to a late hour, laid 
down with their rifles under their heads. When 
they awoke they found that the Indians had stolen 
and concealed their arms; and having demanded 
them in vain. Shannon seized a club, and was about 
assaulting one of the Indians whom he suspected to 
be the thief, when another of them began to load his 
fowling-piece with the intention of shooting him. 
He therefore stopped, and explained to them by 
signs, that if they did not give up the guns, a large 
party would come down the river before the sun rose 
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certain lieight, and put every one of ihem to 
deaih. Fortunately, Captain Lewis and his parly 
appeared at this very time, nnd the terrified Indiana 
immediately brought llie guns, and five of them came 
in with Shannon. To these men we declared that, 
if ever any of thrir naiiu.i stole anything from ns, 
he should be insi >ily shot. They resided to the 
north of this place, aud spoke a language different 
from that of the people higher up the river. It wag 
DOW apparent that the sea was at all limes too rough 
for us lo proceed farther down the bay by water: 
wetherefore landed, and, having chosen the best spot 
we could, made our camp of boards from the old vil- 
lage. We were now comfortably situated; and, be- 
ing visited by four Wahklacums with ukis^ki loo roots, 
were enabled lo make an agreeable addition to our 
food. 

" November IG. The morning was clear and pleas* 
ant. We therefore put out all our baggage to dry, 
and sent several of the pitny to huut. Our camp 
was ill full view of the ocean, on the bay laid down 
by Vancouver, which we distinguished by the name 
of Haley's Bay, from a trader who visits the Indiana 
here, and is a great favourite among them. The 
meridian altitude of this day gave 46<i liK 11.7" as 
our latitude. The wind was strong from the south- 
west, and the waves very high, yet the Indians 
were passing up and down the bay in canoes, and 
several of them encamped near us. We smoked 
with them, but, after our recent experience of their 
thievish disposition, treated them with caution." " " • 
'The hunters brought iii two deer, a crane, some 
{aese and ducks, and several brant, three of which 
ivere white, except a part of the wing, which was 
tlack,and they were much larger than the gray brant. 

" November 17. A fair, cool morning, and easterly 
wind. The tide rises at this place eight feet b<i 
inches. 

" Abiut one o'clock Captain Lewia returned, nflw 
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baviug coasted down Haley's Bay to Cape Disap 
poinrment, and some distsnue to the north, a]ung ths 
aeacoast. He was followed ijy several Chinuooks, 
among whom were llie princtjial chief and his fani 
'ly. They made kis a present of a boiled root very 
much like the common liquorice in tasie and size, 
called culwhnmo ; and in return we gave Ihem arii- 
cies of double its value. We now learned, howev- 
er, ihe danger of accepting anything from thonii 
since nothing given in paymeni, even though ten 
times more valuable, would satisfy them. Wo were 
chiefly occupied in hunting, and were able lo pro- 
cure three deer, four brant, and two ducks ; and also 
saw some signs of elk. Captain Clarke now pre. 
jiared for an excurfiion down the hay, and accord 
uigly started, 

" November 18, at clayligbt, aecompanied by eleVr 
en men. He proceeded along the beach one mile 
(o a point of rocks about forty feet high, where the 
hills retired, leaving a wid? beach, and a number of 
ponds covered with water-fowl, between which and 
tile mountain was a narrow bottom covered with 
alder and smali balsam trees. Seven miles from the 
rocks was the entrance of a creek, or rather drain 
from the ponds and hills, where was a cabin of 
Chiunooks. The cabin contained some children and 
four women. They were taken across the creek in 
a canoe by two squaws, to each of whom they gave 
a fish-hook, and then, coasting along the bay, passed 
at two miles the low blulT of a small hill, below 
which were the ruins of some old huts, and close to 
it the remains of a whale. The country was low, 
open, and marshy, interspersed with some high pine 
and with a thick undergrowth. Five miles from the 
creek they came to a stream, forty yards wide at 
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low water, which (hey called Chinnook River. The ^1 

hills up this river and towards the bay were not ^M 

high, but very Ihrrk'y cevefcd with large pine of ^M 

I Kveral specicR " ^H 
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^^^^Proceeding along Ihe shore, they came to a deep 
bend, appe^iring to alTord a. good harbour, and here 
Ihe natives told ihem that European vessels usually 
anchored. About two milea farther on they reach- 
ed Capo Disappoiutmeot, " an elevated circular 
knob," says the Journal, " rising with a sleep ascent 
one hundred and fifty or one hundred and sixty feet 
above the water, formed like the whole shore of the 
bay, as well as of Ihe seauoust, and covered with 
thick timber on the inner side, but open aud grassy 
on the exposure next the sea. Prom this ciipe a 
high point of land bears south 20° west, about twen- 
ty-live milea distant. In the range between these 
two eminences is the opposite point of the bay, a 
very low ground, which has been variously called 
Cape Rond by La Perouse, and Point Adams by 
Vancouver. The water, for a great distance off the 
mouth of the river, appears very shallow, and with- 
in the mouth, noaresC lo Point Adams, is a large 
sand-bar, aimoat covered at high tide." • • " 

" November 10. In the evening it began to rain, 
and continued till eleven o'clock. Two hunters 
were sent out in the morning to kill something for 
breakfast, and the rest of the party, after drying 
their blankets, soon followed. At three miles they 
overlook the hunters, and breakfasted on a small 
deer which they had been fortunate enough lo kill. 
This, like all those that we saw on thia coast, was 
much darker than our common deer. Their bodies, 
too, are deeper, their legs shorter, and their eyes 
larger. The branches of the horns are similar, hut 
the upper part of the tail is black, from the root to 
the end, and they do not leap, but jump like a sheep 
frightened." • • • 

Continuing along live miles farther, they reached 
a point of high land, below which a sandy point ex- 
tended in a direction north 19° west, to another 
high point twenty miles distant. To this they gave 

^^^W name of Point Lewia. They proceeded foui 
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milca fariher along the sandy beach to a small pine- i 

tree, on which Captain CIsrke marked his iiamoi 1 

with Ihe year and day, and ifien sei out to return w ] 

the camp, where ihey arrived the following day^ I 

having met a large number of Chinnooks coming 1 

"November 21. The morning was cloudy, and | 
Troin noon till night it rained. The wind, too, was . 
high from the aoutheaat, and the sea so rough that 
the water reached our camp. Most of the Chin- 
nooks relumed home, but we were visited in ' ' 
course of the day by people of different bands ir 
neighbourhood, among whom were the Chiltz, a 
tion residing on the seacoast near Point Lewis, and 
the ClaiBops. who live immediately opposite, on the 
south Bide of the Columbi a. A chief from the grand 
rapid also came to see us, and we gave him a med- 
al. To each of our visiters we made a present of a 
small piece of riband, and purchased some cranher- 
rica, and some articles of their mniiufacture, such 
ns mats and household furniture, for all which we 
paid high prices." • ■ • 



CHAPTER V. 

EitriTaEaiit PsBaJDn of Ihc NaliTen fnrhlun B(^ada.~-Tlie PariT 
in Search nf a auilsble Place for Winter.quailets.- Suffering 
ffotn Itae Deludes of Rain.— Visits of the Indiana.— Ketum of 

Csplain l^wia. wbn raporled Ihat he hail faum 

Place for Wintering. — Captain Ciaika goes with a Party H> 
findaPlsceauitahlefDrthnMapiufiiclorBofSBH.— 1' ' '■ 

pitably onlerlained by the ClalsopB.— Thla Tribe at ._ 

Osmbling.— Sicknena of annie of the Party. occBsioned by Ihl I 
inceuant Rains,— They form, nolwlthetanding, a pertnanent 
EucampmBni for their Wiater.quarters, 

" NoTKMBKB 29. It rained during the whole night, 
and about daylight a tremendous gale of wind rose 
•___ -t. o g E^^and continued through iheday witli 
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It violence. The sea ran so liigh Ihai the water 
e iulo our camp, which the rain prevents us from 
having. Wc purcLised from the nld equiiw, fat 
armbands and rings, a few wajfaioa roots, on which 
wc subsisted. They are iieiiHy equal in flavour tc 
ih<i Irish potato, and afford a very good Buhstilute 
«r bread. The bnd wealtii:' drove scverni Indians 
() our camp, but they were still under the terrura 
if the threat which wc ma'le on first seeing them, 
lud behaved with the greatest decency, 

"November 33. The rniii continued through the 
night, and the morning vr»s calm and cloudy. The 
hunters were sent out, and killed three deer, foul! 
brant, and ihrec ducki-. Towards evening seven 
ClatBops came over in a canoe, with two skins of 
the sea-oiler. To Ih's article they attached an ex- 
Imvaganl value ; and their demands for it were an 
high, that we wern fsarful it would too much reduce 
nur small stock of raercliaudise, on which we had to 
depend for 8absis*.rnce on our return, to venture on 
purchasing it. To aacertsiin, however, their ideas 
iis 10 the vai'io of different objects, we offerpd for 
one of theoe skinj a walch, a handkerchief, an Amer- 
ican dollar, anJ a bunch of red bends; but neither 
the curliiun mechanism of the watch, nor even the 
red beads, nould tempt the owner ; he refused the 
offer, but asked for Imcomoshack, or chief beads, the 
most common sort of coarse blue-coloured beds, the 
ftrticle beyond all price in their estimation. Of ihese' 
olue beads we had but few, and therefore reserved' 
■hem for more necessitous circumstances." 

" • ■ " Having now examined the toast, it became 

necessary lo decide on the spot for our wiiiler-q^uar- 

lers. The people of the country subsisted chiefly 

an dried fish and roots ; biit of these there did nol 

to be a sufficient quauLlty for onr support, even 

we able lo purchase ihein ; and the extrnva- 

It prices, as well as our small slock of merchati- 

~ forhade us to deptnid on that resource. Wa' 
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had therefore to rely for subaialentrc on our arnw, 
and to he guided in the choine of oui residence by 
the abundance of gume which nny particular spot 
might offer. The iiidiane said that the deer were 
inoel DuiticrouG some distance above, on the river, buk 
that tho country on the opposite side of the bay w 
better supplied with elk, an animal much larger, a 
more easily killed than tho deer, with a akin better ' 
fitted for clothing, and the meat of which is more 
niiirilive during the winter, when Ihey are both 
poor. The climate, too, was obviously much mild- 
er here than above the firat range of niountaios, for 
the Indian!! were thinly clad, and said they had lit- 
tle snow ; indeed, since o«r arrival ibe weather had 
been very warm, and soineiimes disagreeably so:' 
and dressed, as we were, altogether in leather, thO' 
cold would be very unpleasant, if not injurious. 
'I"he neighbourhood of the sea was moreover rec. 
ommended by the facility it afforded of xupplying'. 1 
ourselves with salt, and the chance of meeting aome 
of the trading vessels, who were expected in about 
three months, and iram whom we might procure a 
fresh supply of trinkets for our route homeward. 
These considerations induced ua to determine on 
viaiting the opposite side of the bay, and if there 
was an appearance of much game, to establish o 
selves there for the winter." 

Having eomiilo this determination, they proceed-' 
ed, as soon aa the weallicr would permit, to | " 
Into execution. On the 36th they crossed the 
and landed three miles below a point, to which they 
gave the name of Point Samuel. They proceeded 
along the shore as far as they could this day, and 
the next morning " we came," says the journalist, 
" to a very remarkable knob of land, projecting about 
a mile and a half towards Shallow Bay, and about 
four miles round, while the neck of land which con- 
nects It to the main shore is not more thaji GAy 
vards wide. We went round this projection, whitui 
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W* .lamed Point William ; but the waves then be- 
caQie so high that we could not venture any farther, 
and therefore landed on a beautiful shore of pebblea 
of variojs colours, and enc^smped near an old Indian 
iiut on the isthmus." • • * " It had rained hard du- 
ring ihe whole day, continued all the night, and iij 
the morning, 

'■ November 28, began more violently, attended 
with a high wind from the southwest. It was now 
imjwBsible to proceed on ho rough a sea. We there- 
fore sent several men lo hum, and the rest of us 
remained during the day in a situation the most 
cheerless and uncomfortable- On this litile neck o( 
land we were exposed wUh a. little miserable cover- 
ing, which did not deserve the name of a shelter, to 
the violence of the winds ; all our bedding and stores, 
as well as our bodies, being completely wet, our 
clothes rotting with constant exposure, and having 
no food except the dried ftsh obtained from the falls, 
10 which we were again reduced. The hunlera 
all returned hungry and drenched with rain, having 
seen neither deer nor elk, and the swan and bnmt 
were too shy to be approached. At noun the wind 
shifted to the northwest, and blew with such tre- 
mendous fury that many trees were thrown down 
uear ua."* ' " 

The rain continued through the next day, but the 
weather cleared ou the morning of the 30ih, and the' 
day was spent in drying their baggage, and in en- 
deavouring to procure some game. Captain Lewis, 
with live men, proceeded in the Indian canoe down, 
to a small bay below, in the hope of finding elk.. 
" Several of the men," proceeds the narrative, " com- 
plained of disorders in their bowels, which could be'' 
ascribed only to their diet of pounded fish mixed 
wjih aalt-walcri and they are therefore directed to 
uae for that purpose the fresh water above the point. 
The huntera had seen three elk, but could not obtain 
of them. Thevi however, brought in throo 
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hawks, and a few black ducks, of a species comtndl 
in the United States, living in large Hooks, and Teed 
ing oil grdss : they are distinguished by a sliaV 
white beak, toes separated, and having no crntt 
Hesides these wild-rowl, there were in this nelgft 
hdurhnad a large kind of buzzard with white winM 
Ihegray and the bald eagle, the large red-tailed hawll 
thti blue magpie, aud great numbers of ravens ant 
craws. We observed, however, bill few small birds' 
Ihe one which most attracted our attention 
small brown bird, which seemed to frequent la ^, 
tlie roots of trees. Of other animals there wna )F 
great abuLidanco. We saw great numbers of snak^/ 
lizards, worms, and spiders, as well as small bug< 
flies, and other insects of various kinds. The v^. 
getable productions were also numerous. The hilltf 
along the coast are high and sleep, and the genen^ 
covering is a growth of lofty pines of different sptfi* 
cies, some of which rise more then two hundred 
feel, and are from ten to twelve feet in diametef 
near the root. Besides these trees, we observed o' 
the point a species of ash, the- alder, the laurel, on(r, 
species of the wild crab, and several kinds of ni^^ 
derbrush, among which Ihe rosebush was consplco' 
oua." • • " '4 

It rained almost incessantly the three follnwinS' 
days, and sickness began lo prevail among the men 
to such an extern, from eating little else ihan pound- 
ed fish, that they redoubled their effbris to procure 
a supply of game. Fortunately, on the 9d of De- 
cember, one of the hunters succeeded in killing an 
elk, of which animal numerous traces were now seen. 
■' This," says the journalist, " was the first elk we 
had killed on the west siJe of the Boeky Mnunlains; 
and condemned, as we had been for so long a timej^ 
to dried fish, it proved a most nourishing food. 
eating the marrow of the shank bones, ihe s . 
chopped them fine, and l>y boiling extracted a pintoj 
~" t, superior lo ihe fallow itself of the f "' 
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A canoe of tight Iiidians, who were ca.rryiiig down 
wappcUoo rooU to trade with the ClHtsO[)s, Blopped 
Ml our camp. We boughl of them a few roots Toi 
son^i small lish-hooks, a^iid they left us j when, ac- 
cufllomed as we had been to the aiglit, we could not 
but view with adiQlraiinn the wonderful dexteritjr , 
witli which [hey guided their canoes through a 
boisterous aeas ; for though the waves were ao J ^ . . 
that, before they had gone half a mile, the canoe wui 
at limes out of sight, they proceeded with the ul> 
most calmnees and Beciiriiy. Two of the hunters 
who set out yesterday had lost their way, and did 
not return till this evening: they had seen iii theii 
ramble numerous signs of elk, and had killed six, 
whieb they had skinned and left at a great distance. 

" December 4. A. party was sent in the morning 
to carry the elk killed yesterday to a bay some dis- 
tance below, 10 which place, if the weather permit- 
ted, we had determined to remove our camp in the 
evening: but the rain, which had coiitiiiued during the 
night, lasted all the day, and was accompanied by an 
high a wind from the southeast and south that we 
dared not risk our canoes on the water. It was 
■high water at eleven o'clock, when the tide rose 
two feet higher than common. We passed the day 
around our fires ; and as we were so siiuated that the 
smoke would not immediately leave the camp, we 
were very much incommoded by it. No news had 
yet been received from Captain Lewis, and we be- 
gan to have much uneasiness for his safety.^' 

The next day, however. Captain Lewis returned to 
the encampment with the gratifying inielligence that 
he had discovered a river at no great distance below, 
where there wore abundance of elk, and a favourable 
position forilioir winter- quarters. Me had also killed 
six elk and five deer, and lefttwoof his men to guard 
them. Uonlinueil bad weatlier prevented their re- 
moving until the 7ih, when a favourable change en- 
~'~'~' them to proceed. " I3ut the tide," says thr 
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Journal, " was against iia, and Ihe waves very high, 
so that we were obliged to gn on slowly and rrautious- 
ly. We at length turned a point, and found puraelvea 
ill a deep bay: herewelandedforbreakfast, Rnd were 
joined b)^ the party sent out three days ago to look 
for the six elk. They had lost their way for a day 
and a. half, and when they at last reached the place, 
foimd the e]k so much spoiled Ihnt they brouj^ht away 
notliing but the skins of four of them. After break- 
fast we coasted round th« bay, which is about foDr 
miles across, and receives, besides several small 
creeks, two rivers, called by the Indiana, the one Kil- 
howanakel, the other Netul. We named it Meriweth- 
er's Bay, from the Christian Dame of Captain Lew- 
is, who was, 110 doubt, the flrst white man who had 
surveyed it. The wind was high from the northeast, 
and in the middle of the day it rained for two hours, 
and then cleared off. On reaching the south side of 
the bay we ascended the Netul three miles, to the first 
point of high land on its western bank, and formed our 
camp in a Ihitrk grove of lofly pines, ahoul two hun- 
dred yards from the water, and thirty 'eet above the 
level of the high tides." 

Having determined on this spot fo' their winter 
enciimpmenl. Captain Clarke set out the next day 
with five men in order lo Hud a favourrhle place for 
making salt. After pursuing a southwes'^rty course 
for some time across a ridge covered with hervy pine 
timher, they passed some s wampy ground, and thenan 
open prairie, and crossed on a raft a considerable creek 
running towards Point Adams. " At this place," says 
the Journal, " Ihey discovered a large herd of elk, and 
afterpnrsuing them for thr«e miles over swamps and 
small ponds, killed one of them. The agility with 
which the animals crossed the swamps and bogs 
seemed almost incredible. As our men followed their 
track, the ground for a whole acre would shake under 
iheir Iread, and sometimes ihey sunk lo their hip* 
«»h toB^nding bottom . Over the surface of Ihc^ 
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*tegB' is a species of moss, among which are greni 
numbers of cranberries, and here and tbete are umal'i, 
Bteep knobs of earth, thickly covered wttL pine and 
laurel. On one of these they halted for the night." 

It had rained all the night, and the next morning, 
sending Ihree of his men to hunt the eJli, Captain 
Clarke proceeded with the other two to accomplish 
the object he had in view. After a short lime he 
uame to a creek too deep lo be forded, and, following 
it for some distance, found that he was between the 
creek he had crossed yesierday and another branch 
of it. He relnmed, therefore, to the point where he 
had crossed with the raft, and abont a mile below it 
met with three Indians. 

" They were loaded," says the Journal, " with fresh 
salmon, which ihey had taken witli a gig, and were 
now returning to theirvillagc on the seacoast, where 
they invited him to accompany ibem. He agreed, 
and they bfooght out a canoe hid on the banks of Ihe 
creek. In ihia they passed over the branch which he 
had erossed on the raft, and then carried their ca- 
noe a quarter of a mile to the Other fork, which they 
also crossed, and then continued down to the mouth 
of the stream. At this place it makes a great bend 
and is seventy yards wide : just above, to the south, 
was the viUage. 

" They crossed over, and found that it consisted 
of three houses, inhabited by twelve families of Clat- 
sops. They were situated on the south side of a 
hill, and sunk about four feel deep into the ground ; 
the walli). roof, and gablo-ends being formed of splii 
pine boards : the descent was through a small door, 
down R ladder. There were two fires in the middtfl 
i)f the rocm, and the beds were disposed round Ihs 
walla, two or three feet high, so as to leave room 
under them for their bags, baskets, and household 
articles. The floor itself was eovered with mats. 
Captain Clarke was received with much hospitality. 
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As soon as he entered clean mats were spread, 
fish, berries, and roots were set before him on small 
neat platters made of rushes. After he had eaten, 
thg men of the other houses came and smoked with 
him, Theyallitppeared much clearJicr In theirper- 
Bons and diet than Indiiins generally are, and fre^ 
queutly washed their hands and faces, a ceremot^ 
by no means frequent elsewhere. While be w^ 
conversing with them, a fiock of brant lighted on tli^ 
water, and with a small rifle he shot one of Iheni it 
a great distance. They immediately jumped in anA 
brought it on shore, very much astonished atthcsho^ 
which conUibnted to increase their respect. 

"Towards evening it began to rain and blow verU 
violently from the southwest, and Captain Clarki 
therefore dcicrmined to remain during the nighty 
When Ihey thought sufficient time had elapsed for 1 ' 
appelile to return, an old woman presented him, 
a bowl made of light-coloured horn, with a kind 
sirup, pleasEtnt lo the taate, and made from a speciea 
- of berry common in this country, about the size of 
<i cherry, and called by the Indians shelwcl : of Ihes* 
berries a bread was also prcptired. which, being boil- 
ed with roots, formed a kind of soup, which was 
served in neat wooden trenchers ; and these, with 
some cockles, constituted hia repast. The men of 
the village now collected and began to gamble. Their 
principal game was one in which one of the compa- 
ny was banker, and played against all the rest. He 
had a piece of bone about the size of a large hean, 
and, having agreed with some individual as to i)ie 
value of the slake, passed tlie bone from one hand 
10 Ihe other with great dexterity, singing, at the 
BBUie lime, to divert Ihe attention of his adversury; 
ai.d tiien, liotding it iu one of his hands, his autago- 
mst was challenged lo guess in which of them it 
was, losing or wiiming as he pointed to the right oi 
wrong hand. To thiH game they abandoned them- 
KlveB wRh great ardour: somelimea everything 
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^^™B(ty [iijasess is sacrificed to it, and this evening aev- 



era! of the Indians lost alL the beads which they had 
with them. It Lasted for three liours, when Captain 
CUrke appearing disposed to sleep, the mat) who 
had been most attentive, and whose name was Cus- 
kalali, spread two new mats near the fire, and or- 
derittg liia wife to retire to her bed, the rest of the 
company dispersed at the same time. Capla 
Clnrke iheii laid down, but the violence with wliich 
the fleas attacked him was far from leaving his 
undisturbed, and he rose early. 

"December 10. The morning was cloudy, with. | 
some rain. Captain Clarke walked lo the seacoasi, 
and observed the Indians walking up and down the 
creek, and eKamining the Sihore. He was al a loss tr 
understandtheirobjecttilloneof them came to him 
and explained that they were in learch of any flsh 
which might have been thrown („■ shore and left by 
the tide, adding in English, ' sturgeon is very good.' ,, 
There Is, indeed, every reason to believe that these i 
Clatsops depend for their subsistence, during the 
winter, chiefly on the fish thus casually thrown a 
llie coast. After amusing himself for some lime a 
!he beach, he returned towards the village, and shot 
on his way lwo brant. As lie came near the viU | 
lage, one at the Indians asked him lo shoot a duck 
about thirty steps distant : he did so, and, having 
accidentally shot off its head, the bird was brought 
to the village, wlieji all the Indians came round ia 
astonishment. They examined the duck, the mus- 
ket, and the very small bullets, which were a hutv- 
dred to the pound, and then exclaimed, CloucA mus- 
fue, wakel, commatax mnsquel : Good mutket; do not 
tmdeTslajul IhU kind of muskel. They now placed 
before him their best roots, fish, and sirup, after 
which hti attempted to purcha^^e a sea-olter skin 
with some red beads which he happened lo have 
jdMuthim: but they declined tradingiss they valued 
" 1 except blue or wliite beads. He iherefore 
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iglil nothing bul a little berry-bread and i 
itu, in excliange for fish-liooks, and iheii set oul4 
rettirn by the same route he had came. He wusa^ 
"^onipanied by Cuslialah and his brother as far a 
the third creek, and then proccedod to Ihe canV, 
through a heavy rain. The whole parly had been 
occupied during his nbsence in cutting down trees lo 
make huts, and in hunting." 

The next day, not withstanding it raiued without 
any intermission, and a considerable number of Ihe 
party were ill, they kepi busily at work In putting up 
their winter-cabins. 

" December 12. We continued lo work in the 
rain at our houses. In the evening there arrived 
two canoes of Claisops, among whom was a princi- 
pal chief called Coraowcol. We gave him a medal, 
and Ireateil his compauions with great attention; 
after which we began \o bargain for a small sea-ot- 
ter skin, some leappaloo roots, and another species 
of root called shanalag-itc. We readily perceived 
thai they were close dealers, stickled much for tri- 
fles, and never closed a bargain until they thought 
Ihey had the advantage. The wappaleo is dear, as 
they themselves are obliged to give a high price foi 
it lo the Indians above, liluc beads are the articles 
niiisl in request ; the white occupy the next place in 
IheJr estimation ; but thiiy do not value much those 
of any other colour. We sncceeded at last in pur- 
Qhasing their whole cargo for a few fish-hooks and 
a small sack of Indian tobacco which we had re- 
ceived from the Shoshonees." 

From the 13th to the Slat, although it rained al- 
most incessantly, with occasional hail, sleet, and 
Know, they continued to labour diligently on their 
houses, and were tolerably successful in procuring 
game. On the last-mentioned day they were visited 
by three Indians in a canoe, with mats, roots, and 
berries. " These people proceeded with 
and finesse in their bargains," says X\» 
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^^Tournal, " which, if Ihej^ had not learned them from 



their foreigii viaiiers, might show how nearly allied 
is the cunning of savages to the little arta of civil' 
iaed traffic. They began by asking double or trehle 
tile value of what they had to sell, and lowered their 
demands in proportion to Lhe greater or less degree 
of ardonr or knowledge of the purchaser, who, with 
all his management, was not nble to procure lhe ar- 
ticle for less than its real value, which they perfectly 
understood. Our chief medium of trade consisted 
of blue and white beads, Rles with which they sharp- 
en their tools, fish-hooks, and tobacco; but of all 
these articles, blue beads and tobacco were the most 
esteemed." 

Owing' to the constant mid long-contiimcd rains, 
BJcknesa was increasing among the party, and much 
of their elk-meat was spoiled by the warmth of the 
weather. 

"December 23. It continued raining the whole 
(lay, with no variation, except occasional Ihiindef 
and hail. Two canoes of Clatsopa came to us with 
various articles for sale : we bought three mate and 
bags neatly made of flags and rushes, and also the 
sVin of a panther seven feet long, including the tail. 
For all these we ga^ve six small fish-hooks, a worn- 
out fde, and some pounded fish, which had become 
so soft and mouldy by exposure that we could not 
use it : it was, however, highly prized by the In- 
dians. Although a very portable and convenient 
food, lhe mode of caring it seems to be knoxvn. nr 
lit least practised, only by lhe Indians near lhe 
Great Falls, a-<d, coming from such a distance, has 
an additional vame in the eyes of those people, who 
■re anxious to possess something less precarious 
han their ordinary food. Among these Clalsops 
was a second chief, to whom we gave a medal, and 
sent some pounded flsh to Cnskalah, wbr could noi 
s to see us on account of sitikness. The nezi 
havrever, 
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**I)ecembei'2t,he ciime in a ciooe with his young 
brother and Iwa squatva. Having treated Captain 
Clarke no kindly at his village, we were pleased to 
see him, and he gave us two mats and a parcel of 
roots. These we accepted, as it would have beei' 
oReasive to decline them ; but afterward two files 
were demanded in return for Che presents, and, nut 
being able to spare those articles, we restored the 
nnats and roots, at which Cuskalah was a lillle dis- 
pleased." • • ■ "Our whole slock of meat being now 
completely spoiled, our pounded fish became Hgain 
onr chief dependance. It had rained constantly all 
day, but we still continued working, and at Idst mo- 
ved into our huta. 

'* December 25. We were awakened at daylight 
by a discharge of firearms, which was followed by a 
song from the men as a compliment to us on the re- 
Inrn of Christmas, which we have always been ac- 
customed 10 observe as a da)[ of rejoicing. After 
breEtkrast we divided our remaining stock of tobHC- 
co, which amounted to twelve carrots, into two 
parts, one of which we distributed among such of 
the party as made use of it, making a present of a 
handkerchief to the others. The remainder of the 
day was passed in good spirits, though there was 
nothing in our situation to exciie much gaycty. 
'J'he rain confined us to the house, and our only lux- 
uries in honour of ihe season were some poor elk- 
meal, BO much spoiled that we ale it Ihrougli mere 
necessity, a few roots, and some mouldy pounded 
fish. 

" December 86. The rain continued, accompanied 
by (bunder, and a high niud from the southeast. 
Wo were therefore still obliged to remain in our 
huts, and endeavoured lo dry our wet articli>a before 
the fire. The Beas, wliich amioyed us near Iho port- 
al of 'he Great Falls, had so completely taken pos 
session nt our clothes, that we were obliged lo have 
I search every day through our blankets, « 
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essary prelitDinary to sleeping at niglii. Tiiesa ^H 

insecis, indeed, are ao aucnerous tliat itiey are aU ^| 

most 3 calamity to the Indians of litis uountry. ^M 

When they have once obtained [he mastery of any ^M 

house, it is imDOsaible to exoei thom: and the In- ^ 
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house, it is imposaible to expel them; and the In- 
dians have frequently other houses, to which they 
resort when the fleis have rendered their longer 
residence in one iniolerab'te : yet, in spile of these 
precautions, every Indian is constantly attended by 
tnultiludea of them, and no one cams into our houseit 
without leaving behind him swarms of these tor- 
raeniing creatures. 

" December 27. The rain did not cease last ni 
nor the greater part of the day. In the evening 
were visited by Commvool, the chief, and four men 
>>r the Clatsop naikin, who brought a very timely 
supply of roots and berries. Among these was one 
called culhomo, resembling liquorice in size and taste, 
which (hey roast like a potato ; there was also the 
lAanaiaque, a root of which they are very fond. It 
is of a bluck colour, sweet to Ihe lasie, and is pre- 
pared for eating in a kiln, as the Indians ap the Co- 
lumbia dry the paiheco. These, as well as the sAet- 
tni berries, they value highly, but were perfectly 
satisfied with the return we made them, consisting 
- of a small piece of shcepsltin for the chief lo wear 
round his head, a pair of earbobs far his son, a small 
piece of brass, and a little riband," • • • 

It rained, as usual, the following day. Theyscnt 
five men with a large kettle to the seaside, which 
was about seven miles olT, for the purpose of maiiu- 
faeliiriDg salt. " On the 3»th," proceeds the Journal, 
"we were employed alt day in picketing the ei>- 
catflpraenl ; and in the evening a young Wahkiacum 
chief, with four men and two women, arrived with 
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eniei, witn lour men ana two women, arnvea wim ^h 

■ome dressed elkskiu and vmppaloa for sale. Wa ^H 

£' lUL H bushel and a half of those roots ^H 

leads, small pieces of brass wire, and ^H 

^hc chief, too, mude us a present of ^H 
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hnlf a bushel more, for which we gave him a, medd 
piece of riband to tie round his hat. Thes» 
were extremely grateful, as our meat had be 
spoiled, utid we were deBiroiis of purchasing 
Ihe remainder i but the chief would not dispose of 
any more, as he was on his way lo trade with the 
Clatsopa. They remained with us, however, till ihf 
next day, 

" December 30, when they were joined by foui 
more uf their counlrymen from the Wahkiacum vil- 
hige- These last began by offering us some roots ; 
but, ae we had learned tliat they always expect three 
or four limes as much in return as the real value of 
the articles they give, aud arc not sallslied even with 
that, we declined such da,ngerous presents. Towards 
evening the liuaters brought in four elkj and, after 
so long a course of abstinence and miserable diet, 
we had a most sumptuous supper of elk's tongues 
and marrow. Besides tliis agreeable repast, the state 
of the weather had been quite eiihilaratiag. It rain- 
ed during the night, but iii the morning, though the 
high wind coiiiinued, we enjoyed the fairest and most 
pleasaiu weather we had had since our arrival ; the 
sun shining at intervals, with only three showers in 
the course of the day. By sunset we had comple- 
ted our fo nil) cation ; and we now announced to the 
Indians that every day at thai hour the gates would 
be closed, when they mual leave the place, and not 
enter it till sunrise. The Wahkiacums, who had 
remained with us, aud who were very forward in 
ibeir deportment, complied very reluctantly with 
this order; aud, being excluded from our houses, 
formed a camp near us. 

" December 31. As if it were impossible to have 
twenty-four hours of pleasant weather, Ihe sky last 
evening clouded, and th-e rain began and continued 
through the day. In the morning there came down 
two canoes, one from Iho Wahkiacum village, and 
(he other contained three men and a squaw of Uw. 
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P "UkUloot Halion. They braught wajipaloo and aharm- 
toque roots, dried iish, mats made of flags and rush- 
es, dressed elkskin3,and tobacco, for which, particu- 
larly Ihe skins, ihey asked a very extravagant price. 
We purchased some wappaioo and a ItUlc tobac- 
co, very much like that we had seen among the 
Shosbonees, put up iu smali, neat bags made of rush- 
es. These we obtained in exchange for a few arti- 
cles, among which fish-hooks were the most esteem- 
ed. One of the Skilloois brought a gun which wan'.- 
ed some repair, and, baving put it in order, we re- 
ceived from him a present of about a peck of wap' 
Boteo; we then gave him a piece of sheepskin and 
blue doth to cover the lock, and he very ihankfnlly 
oiTered a farther present of roots. There is, in fact, 
an obvious superiority in these Sklllnota over the 
Wahkiacums, who are intrusive, thievish, and im- 
pertinent. Our new regulations, however, and the 
appearance of the seniiuel, have improved tho beha- 
viour of all our Indian visiters. They left the fort 
liefore sunset, even without being ordered. 

" Besides the Heas, we observed a number of oth- 
er Insects in motion. SnaJtes were yet to be seen; 
aiid snails without covers were common." ■ * ■ 

"January 1, 1806. We were awaked at an early 
hour by Ihe discharge of a volley of small arms, iu 
salute the new year. Tliis was the only mode of 
commemorBting the day which our situation permit- 
ted ; for, though we had reason to be gayer than we 
were at Christmas, our only dainties were boiled elk 
and wappatao, enlivened by draughts of pure water. 
We were visited by a few Clatsops, who came by 
water, bringing roots and berries for sale. Among 
this nation we observed a man about twenty-five 
years old, of a much lighter complexion than the In- 
dians generally: bis face was even freckled, and hia 
hair long, and of a colour inclining lo red. He was 
iu taaliita and manners perfectly Indian ; but, though 
■ djd not speak a word of English, he seemed ta 
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eluded th-.it one of Ilia parents, ai leaisi, niusi hat 
Iweti while." • • • 

"January 2, The hunlera bronghl h 
we obiHined from ihe traps anolher. This a 
ns well as the beaver and the raccoon, are in 
uear the seauoast, and along the small ckcV 
liven Hs high as the Grand Kapida, and In thi^ 
try have an extremely good fur. 

" The birds most coniniuu were the large a 
as the small or whistling swan, the sandhill c 
the large and email goose, cormorants, brown and 
while brant, mallard, and the r-anvasa-back, with se*- 
eral other species of ducks, 
small crow, the bliie-crested corvua, and the BmalUjj 
corvus with a while breast, the lillle brown u 
large brown sparrow, the bald eagle, and the beaui. 
M buzzard of the Columbia. All these birds coit'^ 
liwued with us, though they were not in snch nun 
bcrs as on uur lirst arrival in this iteighbonrhood. 

" January 3. At eleven o'clot-k we were visile 
by our neighbour the tia, or chief Comowool. \ 
was also called Coone, with six Clatsnps. Besidet:^ 
roots and berries, they brought for sale ihre 
and some fresh blubber. Having been so long a 
customed to the flesh of dogs, the greater part ofiii 
had acquired a fondness for it; and onr original 
aversion for it was overcome by reflecting that, 
while we subsisted on that food,' we were falter, 
Btronfcr, and, in genera], enjoyed better health than 
at any period since leaving the buffalo country east- 
ward of the mountains. The blubber, which is es- 
teemed by the Indians an excellent fond, had been 
obtiitned, they lold ua, from their neighboitrs the 

KiUamucks.a nation who live on the " " 

Boulheast, and near one of whose v 
had recently been thrown and foundered." 

On the 5th, two of the men who h 
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.e salt relumed to Ihe eticampmcut wlili about a 
gallon of that article, wtiicli proved lo be or good 
quality, and furnished a very gralefiil addition \a 
tneir food. Tbey also brougbt some blubber of ihe 
whale, which had been obtained by the Indians from 
one of those fish that had floated ashnre. "The ap- 
pearance af this whale," says the narrative, " seem- 
ed to be a matter of importance to all the neigh- 
bouring Indians^ and as we might be able to pro- 
cure Bome of it for ourselves, or at least purchase 
blubber from the Indians, a small parcel of merchan- 
dise was prepared, and a. party of the men got in 
readiness to set out in the morning. As soon as 
Ihis was made known, Chaboneau and hia wife re 
quested ihat they might be permitted to accompany 
the party. The poor woman stated very earnestly 
that she had travelled a long way with us to behold 
the great water, yet she had never beoit down to 
the coast ;^ and, now that this monstrous fish was 
also lo be seen, it seemed hiird thai she should not 
be permilled to see either the oeean or the whale. 
So reasonable a request could nut be denied; they 
were therefore suffered to go with Captain Clarke. 
" January 6. After an early breakfast, he set nut 
wilh twelve men in two canoes. He proceeded 
down Ihe Netul into Merivrether Bay, intending to 
go to the Clatsop town, and there procure a guide 
through rhe creefea, which there was reason lo be- 
lieve communicated not oitly with the bay, but wilh 
a small river running towards the sea, near which 
our salt-makers were encamped." A high «lnd 
springing up, however, from the northwest, and obli 
ging them to put into a small creek, he determined 
10 attempt the passage wjihont any guide. After 
proceeding up this creek three miles, they left their 
CMoes. and followed an Indian path for some dia- 
tsnce, when, arriving at the creek ihey had formerly 
passed on a mfi, they crossed ii, and. having killM 
" " for their supper, cnr^amped for Ihe ni|rt>l- 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Dinlaiu Clarke conlinues his RouIb in Quest of the WhtiB.-- 
Passes Clolsop Kiver.— Perilous Nolure of the loamey.- 
Cnndeuroftbe Scenery.— Indian Mule uf FilnctinE Whala 
oil.— The Life of one of Captain Clirke'i Patir piCMtied bj 
Ibe Kinilnesi of an IndiBii Woman.—Short Account of tlw 
Chinnooka, ClaMops. Killsniuckt, and Luck Ldds.— Meaner ol 
Sepulture iiDOni llie Chliinaoki. Clotaopt, Oic— Their Weap- 
on* of W>r and Hunting.- Their Mode of building Houaea,- 
Their Uanufactures and Cookery.— Their Canoei.- Great 
Dexterity in managing them. 

TuKr Started again early the next mnrning, ana 
after encouiileniig some tlilliciillies, came to Ihe 
seashore, which they followed for five niiles, when 
they reached the encampment of their sali-rnakere. 
"Here," proceeds the narrative, "we persuaded a 
young Iniiian, by the present of a file and a promise 
of some other articles, to guide us to the spot where 
the whale lay. He led us for two and a. hnlf miles 
over round slippery stones at the foot of a high hill 
projecting into the sea, and then suddenly slopping, 
and uttering the word pcihack, or bad, explainer! by 
aigns that we could no longer follow the coast, bf ~ 
must cro£B the mountain. This promised to be 
roost laborious undertaking, for Iho side wan nearly 
perpendieular, and the top lost in clouds. Hc.hoW' 
ever, followed an Indiau path, which wound about 
as much as passible, but still the ascent was so 
steep that at oue place we drew ourselves up for 
ftbout a hundred feet by means of bushes and roots. 
At length, alter two hours' labour, we reaihed the 
top of the inonntain, whence we looked down with 
astonishment on the prodigious height of ten oi 
twelve hundred feet wlilch we had ascendi d. Im- 
mediately below us, in tbe face of this p 
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d straliim of white earth, useH, aa our guide in' 
lurmed ua, as a. piiint by the ueiglibouring Indians. 
It obviously contains argil, and resembles the earth 
of which the French porcelain is made ; but wheth- 
er it contains either silex or magnesia, or, if so, in 
what proporiioDs, we could not determine. We 
were here met by fourteen Indians with oil and 
blubber, ihe spoils of the whate, which they were 
carrying in very heavy loads over this rough mount- 
ain. On leaving them, we proceeded over a bad 
road till night, when we encamped on a Rraall run : 
we were all much fatigued, but the weather was 

Kaaant, and, fur the first time since our arrival 
e, an entire day hau 'leen passed without rain. 
" January 8. We set out early, and procecdea 
along the top of the moiimain, Ihe highest point of 
which is an open spot faci ng the ocean. It is situa- 
ted about thirty miles southeast of Cape Disappoint- 
ment, and projects nearly two and a half miles into 
the si:a. Here one of the most delightful views in 
nature presented itself. Immediately in front was 
the ocean, breaking with fury on the coast, from Ihe 
rocks of Cape Disappointmeut as far aa the eye 
«ould discern to the northwest, and against the high 
lands and irregular piles of rock which diversify the 
Bhore to the southeast. To this boisterous scene, 
the Columbia, with its tributary waters, widening 
into bays as it approaches the ocean, and studded ou 
both sides with the Chinnook and Clatsop villages, 
formed a charming contrast; while immcdialely be- 
neath our feet were atrelched rich prairies, enliven- 
ed by three beautiful streams, which conducted the 
eye to small lakes at the foot of the hills. We 
slopped to enjoy the romantic prospect from this 
place, which we distinguished by the name of 
Clarke's Point of View, and then followed our guide 
down the mountain. The descent was steep and 
dangerous : in many places the hillsides, which ara 
" ' principally of yellow clay, had been washed 
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by ihe late rains, and were now slipping 
eea in large masses of rtoni fifty tu » htiiidred 
acres. In oilier pails Ihe path crossed the rugged 
perpcndicolar rocks which overhang the sea. into 
which a single false siep wonld have prpcipilaletl us. 
This mountain is covered wilh a very ihick growth 
of limber, chiefly pine and fir; some of which, neu 
Clarke's Point of View, perfectly sound and solid, 
rose to the height of two hundred and ten feet, and 
were from eight to twelve in diameter. Intermised 
is the white cedar, or arlcrvUa, and a small quanti- 
ty of black alder, two or three feet thick, and sixty 
or seventy in height. At length we reached a single 
house, ihe remains of an old Killamnck village, sit^ 
uaied among some rocks, in a bay immediately oa 
the coast. We then continued for two miles along 
the saiid beach, and aft^r crossing a creek eighl^ 
yards in width, near which were live cabins, reached 
the place where the waves had thrown the whale on 
shore. The animal had been lauded between two 
Kiltamuck villages ; and such had been the industry 
of the natives, that there now remained nothing 
more than Ihe skeleton, which we found 10 be one 
hundred and Rve feet in length. Captain Clarke 
then relumed to the village of five huts on the creek, 
to which he gave the name of Ecola, or Whale 
Creek. The Indians were all busied in boiling Ihe 
blubber in a large, square trough of wood, by menus 
of healed slones, and preserving Ihe oil thus extract- 
ed in bladders and Ihe entrails of the whale. Tlie 
refuse of the blubber, which still contained a portion 
of oil, was hnng up in large fiilches, and when want- 
ed for use is warmed on a wooden spit before the 
fire, and eaten either aloue or dipped in oil, or with 
the roots of the rush and shanaiaqve. The Killa- 
mueks, though lliey had great quaniitiesof it, parted 
wilh it reliiclanlly, and at such high prices that our 
whole slock of merchandise was exhausted in the 
BOf about three hundred pounds of " 
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* "Ittd a few gallons of oil. With this we set out to 
retarn; and, having crossed Ecola Creek, encamped 
on ita bank, where tliere was abundance of fine tim- 
ber. Wc were soon joined by the men of the vil- 
lage, with wlioni we smoked, and who gave iia all 
the information Ihcy possessed relative to t}ieir 
country. 

" These Killaniucks arc part of a much larger na- 
tion of the same name, and reside chiefly in four 
villages, each at the entrance of a different creek, 
iind alt faUing into a bay on the southwest coast; 
that at which we now were being the most northern, 
and at the distance of about forty-five miles south- 
east of Pamt AdatnFi. The rest of the nation are 
scattered along the coast, ^nd on the banks of a riv- 
er, which, Hs it was marked in their delineations, we 
called Killainuck's River, emptying itself in the same 
direction. During the salmon season they catch 
great quantities of that fish in the small creeks, and 
wlien these fail, their chief resource is tha sturgeon 
and other iish stninded along the coast. The elk 
are very itnmerons in the mountains, but they cannot 
procure many of them with their arrows ; and tlieii 
principal communication with strangers is by means 
of the Killamuck River, up which tliey pass to the 
Shocatilcum, or Columbia, to trade for wappaloe 
roots. In their dress, appearance, and. Indeed, eve- 
rything else, Ihey differ very little from the Chio- 
RDtrtEs, Olaisops, and other nations in the neighbour- 
hood : the chief difference we have observed is in 
their manner of burying the dead, the bodies being 
deposited in an oblong box of plank, which is placed 
in an open canoe, lying on the ground, with a pad^ 
die and other small articles of the deceased by Ilia 
side. 

"While smoking with the Indians, Captain Clarke 
was startled about ten o'clock by a loud, shrill cry 
from the opposite village, on hearing which all the 

"' 1 immediately started up to cross the creetc 
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and Ihc guide iiirurmei) liiin ihal sunie one had bevt 
killed. On examination, oue or our men was dis- 
covered 10 be absent, and a guard was despatcbedj 
who met him crossing the creek iu great hasie. An 
]ndiftji belonging to anollier baud, and who liappeii- , 
od to be with the KiUamucks ihat evening, had irca^ 
cd him with much kitiducss, and walked arm In aro) I 
with him to a tent, where our man found a Chiii- I 
nook squaw who was aa old acquoiutaucc. Fcogf 
the conversation and manner of the slrangor, thia 
woman discovered that his object was to murdei 
the white man for the sake of the few articles on 
hia person ; and when he rose and pressed our man 
to go to another tent, where they would lind some- 
thing better lo eat, she held M'Neal by the blanket. 
Not knowing her object, he freed himself from her, 
and was going on with tiia pretended friend, when 
she ran out nnd gave a shriek which brought the men 
of the village over, and the stranger rati off before 
M'Neal knew what had occasioned the alarm. 

" January 9. The morning was fine, the wind from 
the northeast. Having divided our slock of blubber, 
we began at sunrise to retrace our steps, in order to 
reach Fort Clatsop, at the distance of thirty-five 
miles. We met several parties of Indians on their 
way to trade far blubber and oil with the Killamucks 
(our route lay across the same mountains wliici} 
we had already passed) : we also overtook a parly 
returning from the village, and could not but regara 
with astonishmetit the heavy loads which the women 
cnriy along these fatiguing and dangerous paths. 
As one of them was descending a steep part of 
the mountain, her load slipped from her back, and 
she stood holding it by a strap with one hand, and 
with the other supporting herself by a bush : Caft- 
tain Clarke being near her, undertook to replace the 
load, and found it almost as much as he could lift, 
and above one hundred pounds in weight. Loaded 
m H»y Were, they kept pace with us till we reachHl 
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ilt-makera' lente, where we passed the nighl, 
chile Ihey conliiiued their route." 

The parly the next day proceeded to the poiul 
ivhere they had left their canoes, and reached (he 
sncampment late in the evening. " This oiorning," 
proceeds the Journal (Jauuary 10), " there came to 
llie fort twelve Indians in a large eanoe : they were 
of the Cathlamah nation, our nearest neighbours 
above, on the south side of the river. Their tia or 
chief, whose name was Shahawacap, having beea 
absent on a hunting excursion as we passed his vil- 
lage, had never yet seen us, and we therefore show- 
ed him all the honours which our reduced finances 
would permit. We invested him with a small med- 
al, and received a present of Indian tobacco and a 
basket of icappaioo in return, for which we gave him 
a small piece of our tobacco and thread for a iishing- 
net. They had brought dried salmon, wappatoo, 
dogs, and malH made of rushes and flugs; but we 
purchased only Bonie dog» and wappatoo. These 
Cathlamahs speak the name Language as the Chin- 
nooha and Ciatsops, whom they also resemble in 
dress and manners." 

Their Indian canoe drifted away during the night, 
and, although they made diligent search for bcr, the 
men sent out were unable to Rnd hef- 

" January 13. Our meal," continues the Jouraal, 
"was now becoming scarce, and we therefore deter- 
mined U) jerk it, and issue it in small quantities, in- 
stead of dividing it among the four messes, and leav- 
ing to each the care of its -own provisions : a plan 
by which much was lost, in consequence of the im- 
providence of the men. Two hunters had been do- 
apslched in the morning, and one of theiu, Drcwyer, 
had before evening killed seven elk. We should, in- 
deed, have been scarcely able to subsist but for the 
exertions of this excellent hunter. The game was 
, and nothing was now to be seen except elk, 
almost all the men fumid it very difficult to 
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ahoot; but Drewyer, who was tlie son of a CanSi 
diitn Frenclim;iJi a.a6 an Indian woman, had pitsaed 
his hfe ill the woods, and united, in a wondurful de- 
gree, the dexterous aim or (he rronti<;r liuiitamaii 
with the intuitive sagacity or the Indian in pursuing 
the faintest tracks through the forest. All our men, 
however, liad become su export with the rifie, thai 
we were never under serious apprehensions as tJ 
'ood, since, whenever there was game of auy kind, 
wo were almost certain of procuring it." • • • 

" January 13. From all that we had seen and learn- 
ed nf the Chinnuoks, we were induced to estimate 
the nation at about twenty-eight houses aiid four 
hundred suids. They reside chiefly iilong the banks 
of a river, to which we gave the same name ; and 
which, running parallel to the seacoast, waters a 
low country with many Btngnant ponds, and then 
empties itself into Haley's Bay. The wild fowl of 
these ponds, and the etk and deer of the neighbour- 
hood, furnish them with occasional luKuries ; but 
theirchief subsistence is derived from the salmon 
and other fish which are «aughi in the small streams 
by means of nets and gigs, or thrown on shore by 
the violence of the tide. To these are added some 
roots, such as the wild liquorice, which is the most 
common, the shanatague, and the mappalao, bruughl 
down the river by the traders. 

•'The men are low in ataiure, rather ugly, and ill 
made ; their legs being small and crooked, their feet 
large, and their heads, like those of the women. Hal 
lened in a most disgusting manner. These deform- 
ities are in part concealed by robes made of sea-Ot* 
ler, deer, elk, beaver or fox skins. Tlicy also eni> 
ploy in their dress robes of the skin of a eat pecu- 
liar to this country, and of another animal of the 
same size, which is light and durable, and sold at a 
high price by the I ndiuna who bring it from above. 
In addition to these are worn blankets, wrappers of 
wi. bine, or spotted cUilh. and some old e^Uofoi 
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riotlies, w)iich are very highly prized. Tlie greatc-i 
part of the men hHve guns, tvitli powder and ball. 

" The women have m general iiandsome faces, but 
are low aud dispruporiioiied, with small feci and 
large legs, occasioned, probably, by slrands of beads, 
ar Tarious strings, drawn so tight above the aiiklea 
as to prevent the circulation of the blood. Theif 
dress, like that of the Wshkiacums, consists of a 
tihort robe and a tissue of cedar bark. Their hair 
hanga loosely down the shoulders and baok ; and 
their ears, neck, and wrists are oritanieoled with 
blue heads. Another decoration, which is very high- 
ly prized, consists of ligures made by punctnring the 
arms or legs ; and on the arms of one of the squaws 
we observed the name of J. Bowman, executed in 
the same way. In language, habits, and in almost 
every other particular, they resemble the Clataops, 
Cathlamahs, and, indeed, all the people near the 
mouth (if the Columbia, though they appeared to be 
inTerior to llicJr neighbours in honesty aa well aa 
spirit. No ill treatment or indignity on our part 
seemed to eKcile any feeljtig except fear; uor, al- 
though better provided than their neighbours with 
\rms, h-ave they enterprise enough cither to use them 
advantageously against the ouimals of the forest, or 
oQensively against the tribes near them, who owe 
'Jieirsafety moreto the timidity than the forbearance 
of ilie Chmnooks, We bad heard instances of pil- 
fering while we were among them, and therefore 
gave a general order excluding them from our en- 
uampmenl, so that whenever an Indian wished to 
visit us, he began by calling out ' No Chinnook,' It 
is not improbable that this lirsl Impression may have 
left a prejudice against them, since, when wo were 
among the Clatsops and other tribes at the mouih of 
the Columbia, they had less opportunity ofstealing, il 
ihey were so disposed." 

""" I next day they were so roriunaio as I 
ir missing canoe, and took precaution 
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vent any future aL-cident of the kind. The JoumiA'J 
proceedH to give a more particular ai-irount of lU^ 
Cliitsopa nnd Killamucks, from such knowledge atf'fl 
could be obtained in relation to Ihem, either froiS'f 
the Indiuns or by persoual observation. ' C 

• * • " The first nation to the south are Ihe ClatiJ 
Bops, who reside on The Houihern aide of the '"'J']! 
and along iltc seacoast, on both Bides of Point Adl-^ 
ams. They were represeuted as (he remains of »* 
much larger nation ; but about four years ago, a dis* 1 
order, lo which till then they were strangers, htl^l 
which seems, from their description, to have beexf 
the smallpox, destroyed four chiefs and seven' 
hundred of the naliou. These were deposited ii 
canoes, a few mites below us in the bay, and the 
survivers do not number more than fourteen houses 
and about two hundred souls. Next to ihem, slong 
the aouthenat coast, is a much larger nation, the 
Killamucks, who number fifty houses and a thou- 
sand souis. Their lirst establishment consists of the 
four huts Hi the mouth of Kcola Creek, tliirly-five 
miles from Point Adams, and two miles below are a 
few more iiuis ; but the principal town is situated 
twenty miles lower, at the entrance of a creek called 
Nielec, into the bay which we designated by the 
name of Killamuck Bay. Into ihe same bay emp- 
ties a second creek, five miles farther, where is a 
Killamuck village called Kilherhurst ; at two miles 
» third creek, and a town called Kilherner; and at 
the same distance a town called Chishuck, at the 
mouth of Killamuck River. I'owerquotton and 
Chucklin are the names -of two other towns, situa- 
tod on creeks which empty into the bottom of the 
bay, the last of which is seventy miles from Point 
Adams. Tlie Killamuck Riveris abont one hundred 
yards wide, and very rapid, but, having no perpen- 
dicular fall, is Ihe great avenue for trade. There 
are two small villages of Killnmucka settled above 
its mouth, and the whole trading part of the tribtf 
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ucend it, till by a ahort portage Ihey carry theii 
canoes over to the Columbian Valley, and descend 
tlie Multnomah lo Wappatoo Island. Here they 
purchase roots, which they carry down the Chocka- 
IkluDi or Columbia; and, after trafficking with the 
tribes on its banks for the various articles which 
they require, either return 'up the Columbia, or cross 
over through the country o{ the Clatsops. This 
trade, however, is obviously little more than a loose 
and irregular barter, on a very small scale ; for the 
materials for commerce arc so extremely scanty and 
precarious, that the stranding of a whale is an im- 
portant commercial incident, which interests dU the 
adjoining country. The Killamucka have little (hat 
is peculiar, either in character or manners, and re- 
semble in almost every particular the Clatsops and 
Chinaooks."" • " • 

" The Chinnooks, Clatsops, and most of the ad- 
joining nations deposite their dead in canoes. For 
this purpose a scaffold is erected, by (ixlng perpeii' 
dicularly in the ground four long pieces of spht tim- 
ber. These are placed two by two, Just wide enough 
apart to admit the canoe, and sufficiently long to 
support its two extremities. The boards are con- 
nected by a bar of wood run through them at the 
height of six feet, on which is placed a small canoe, 
containing the body of the deceased carefully wrap- 
ped in a robe of dressed skins, with a paddle and 
other articles ttiat had belonged to him by his side. 
Over this canoe is placed one of a larger size, re- 
versed, with its gunwale resting on the crossbars. 
so as to cover the body completely. One or more 
large mats of rushes or llsiga are then rolled rouiKl 
bulli the Cannes, and t!ie whole is secured by cords, 
usually made of the bark of the white cedar. On 
Uieae crossbaw are hung different articles of cloth- 

• F«rllicr details in regard to Ihp names, reBidcncP 
kc o( the riirrprenl tribes ainng the caam. nn hntli s 
"*' — L--- -ill be found in ibc Apptmlui. 
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ng, ot culinary utensilB. Tlie method practieed bfi I 
itie Killamucks dift'ers somewhat from this, tb« I 
tody being deposited in ati oblong box of planh^ I 
whicli, with the paddle and oiher articles, is plaoe^ I 
111 II canoe resting on the groiuid. With the relh I 
gious iipinior.B of these people we became but little I 
»i!quainted, eince we understood Ihcir language too f 
imperfectly to converse on a subject so absirnse( I 
but it is obvious, from the ditferent articles which I 
they place by their dead, that they believe in a. fu- I 
lure state of existence." <> I 

■ • ■ "The implements used in hunting by the I 
Clatsopa, Chinnooks, and other neighbouring na 
liuns, are the gun, bow e.ud nirow, deadfall, pits, 
Bimrcs,and spears or gigs. The guns are generally 
old American or British miisbets, repaired for thii 
trade ; and, although there are some good pieces 
^mong Ihem, they are constantly out of order, as 
the Indians have not beeii sufficiently accustomed lo 
irma to understand the management of them. Their 
powder is kept in the email japanned tin flasks in 
which the traders sell it : and when ball or shot fails 
lliem, they make use of gravel, or pieces of nielal 
from their pols, without being sensible of the injury 
done to their guns. These arms are reserved for 
hunting elk, and the few deer and bear in lite neigh- 
bourhood ; but, as Ihey have no rifles, they are not 
very successful hunters. The most common weap- 
on is the bow and arrow, with which every man is 
provided, even though lie may carry a gun, and 
which is used in every kind of hunting. The bow 
is extremely neat, and, being very thin and flat, pos- 
sesses great elasticity. It is made of the heart of 
the white cedar, about two feet and a half in length, 
and two inches wide in the centre, whence it tapera 
to the width of half an inch at the extremities ; and 
the back is covered with the sinews of elk, fastened 
on by means of a gliie made from the sturgeon. The 
string is formed of the same Bjoewa. The arrow 
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f^nerally consists or two parts : the Rrel is about 
twenty iDches long, and lormed of light whil<i pine, 
wilh the feather ni one end, and at the other a cir- 
cular hole, which receives the secoTid part, formed 
of some harder wood, about Sve inches long, and 
secured in il3 place by means of siuews. The barti 
ie eilhor of slone, or of iron or copper ; and when of 
the latter, the angle is more obtuse than any wo 
have seen. If, its soinelimes happens, the arrow ii 
formed of a single piece, the whole is of a firmer 
and heavier wood ; but the kind just described is 
preferred, since much of the game consisting of wild- 
fowl on the ponds, it is desirable that their arrows 
slwuld be of a material to float when they (all into 
the water. These arrows are kept in a quiver made 
of elk or young bear skin, opening, not al the ends, 
like the common quivers, but at the sides, which for 
Ihose who hunt iti canoes is much mure convenient. 
These weapoua are not very powerful, however, for 
many of the elk we hilied hud been wounded with 
ihtm ; and although the barb, wiili (ho small end of 
tho aTrow, remained, the flesh had closed, and the 
aiiimal suffered no permanent injury. The deadfalls 
.ind snares are used in taking the wolf, raccoon, and 
fox, of which there are, however, but few in Ihis 
country. The spear or gig employed in the pursuit 
of the sea-oiler (which they call spuck), the common 
otter, and beaver, consists of two points of barbs, 
and is like those already described as common 
among the Indians on the upper part of the Cotum 
bia. The pits are chiefly for the elk, and are there 
fore usually large cubes, twelve or fourteeu feet in 
depth, and are made by the side of a fallen tree lying 
across iome path freqtiented by the animal. They 
are covered with slender boughs and moss, and the 
elk either jsiuks into the pit as he approaches the 
tree, or in leaping iver the tree falls into it on the 
plberside." * • • 
"In fishuig, the Claisops, Chiunooks, and othn 
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naiioiis iicur lliis place cmplo)' the cuminon straigU 
net, ihe scoop or dip net with a long handle, tlM 
gig, ami llie hook and line. The first is of diiferea 
lengths and depths, and is employed in taking salnT 
on, charr, and trout In the deep inlets among liiM 
mareliy grounds and ai ihe miouths of deep creeklfr 
The scoop-net is used for small fish in the sprinf 
■nd summer season; aad in both kinds the net S 
formed of silk-graes, or of the bark of white cedar^] 
The gig is employed at all seasons, and for e~ 
kinds of fiah they can take with it ; so, too, is 
hook and line, the latter being made of iho s 
material as the net, and iheir hooks being generally 
brought by the traders ; though, before the whites 
came, they made iheir hooks out of two small pie^ i 
cesofbone, rescmbhng the European hook, but with 
a much more acule angle where the two pieces 
were joined," • • • ' 

" The houses in this uclglibourhood are all large, I 
wooden buildings, vaiying in length from twenty 10 
sixty feel, and from foucteen to twenty in width. 
Tltey are constructed in the followiug manner : two , 
or more posts of split timber, according to the num- 
ber of partitions, are sunk in the ground, above 
which they rise to the height of from fourteen to 
eighteen feel. They are hollowed at the lap so as 
to receive the ends of a round beam or pole stretch- 
ing from one to the oliier. and forming the upper 
point of ihe roof for the whole extent of the build- 
mg. On each side of this range is placed another, 
which forms the eaves of the house, and is about 
five feet high ; hut as the building is often sunk to 
llie depth of four or five feet, the eaves come very 
near the surface of the earth. Smaller pieces of 
timber are now extended by pairs, in the form of 
rafters, from the lower lo the upper beam, whetA, J 
they are attached at both ends with cords of cedaj^Q 
bark. On these rafters two or three mnges of si 
pcde* lire placed horizontally, and secured in'tl 
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wme way with strings of cedar bark. The sides 
are now formed wiih a range of wide boards, sunh 
a Binsll distance into the ground, with the uppei 
ends projecting above the poles at the eaves, tc 
which they are secured by a beam nmiiing along out- 
side parallel with Ihe Ciive-polcs. and tied by cords; 
of cedar bark passing through holes made in ihe, 
boards at certain distancfis. The gable ends and; 
partitions are formed in the same way, being fasten-, 
ed by beams on the outside parallel to the rafters.' 
The roof is then covered with a double range of 
thiB boards, except an aperture of two or three feel 
in Ihe centre for the smoke to pass through. The 
entrance is by a small hole cut out of the boards, 
and just large enough to atlniii the body. Only the 
veiy largest houses are divided by partitions ; for,, 
though three or more families reside in the same 
room, there is quite space enough for all of them. 
In the centre of each room is a space six or eight. 
feet square, sunk lo the depth of Iwelve inches Be- 
low the rest of the floor, and enclosed by four pie- 
ces of square timber. Here they make the tire, for 
which pine bark is generally preferred. Around; 
this flreplace mats are spread, which serve as seats. 
during tlje day, and very frequently as beds at night ; 
there is, however, a more permanent bed, made by 
Asinf in two, or sometimes three sides of the foom, 
posiH reaching from the i-oof down lo the ground, 
and at the distwice of four feet from the wall. From 
these posle to the wall itself one or two ranges of 
boards are placed, so as to form shelves, on which 
they either sleep, or slow Iheir various articles of 
merchandise. The uncured flsh is hung in the smoke 
of their fires, as is also the flesh of the elk, when 
Ihey are fortunate enougli to procure any, which ii 
but rarely the case." 
• " • " The hats of the Clatsops are made of ct- 
I lUf and bear-graas, interwoven together in the form 
_^lta Enropian hat, with a finaU brim of about two. ^^ 
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inches, and a liigh crown widening upward. The] 
are lighl, ornamented with various colours and fig- 
ures, and, being nearly water-proof, are much more 
durable than either chip or straw hata. These hats 
form a Bmall article of truffle with the whites, &nd 
the manuraciure is oue of the beat specimens oi' In- 
dian industry. They are, however, very dexterous 
in making a variety of domestic utensils, among 
which are bowls, spoons, skewers, spits, and bas- 
kets. The bowl or trough is of different shapes, 
routid, semicircular, in the forni of a canoe, or cu- 
bic, and generally dug out o f a single piece of wood, 
the larger vessels having holes in the sides by way 
or handle, and all being execnted with great neat- 
ness. In these vessels they boil iheir food by throw- 
irijrhot stones into the water, aud extract oil from 
diAreni animals in Ihe same way. Spoons are not 
very abundant, nor is there anything remarkable in 
thetr shape, except that they arc large, with the 
bowl broad. Hejit is roasted on one end of a. gharp 
skewer, placed erect before Ihe fire, with the oiher 
Sx«d in the ground. The spit for (ish is split at the 
lop into two parts, between which the fish is placed, 
cut open, and its sides extended by means of small 
splinters. The usual plate is a small mat of rushes 
or flags, on which e^'eryihing is served. The in- , 
strument wiih whinh they rtig up roots is a sinins 
stick, about three feet and a half long, sharpened 
mid H little curved at ihe lower end, while the upper 
Is inserted into a handle, standing transversely, and 
made of part of an elk or buck's born. Uut ttii' 
most curious workmanship is that of the basket, II 
is formed of cedar bark and bear-grass, so closelv 
interwoven that il is woter-tighl, without the iild i-i- 
Ihcr of gum or resin. The form is generally conic, 
or, raiher, that of ihe segment of a cone, nf which 
Ihe smaller end is ihe bottom of the basket, and 
being made n( nil sizes, frnm that of the smallesi 
rtip to Ihe cMpariiy of five or six gallons, they an 
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If tlie double purpose of a covering for the heat! 
and to contnin wnter. Some of Ihem »re highly or- 
namenied with strands of bear-grass, woven inin 
flgures of various colours, which require great la- 
bour ; yet they are made very expediilously, and 
sold for 3 trifle. It is for the construction of ilieso 
baskets that the bear-grass forms an article cf con- 
siderable traffic. It grows only near the snowy re- 
gion of the high mountains, and the blade, winch is 
two feet long, and about three eighties of an inch 
wide, is smooth, strong, and pliant ; the young blades 
particularly, from their not being exposed to the sun 
and air, have an appearance of great neatness, and 
are generally preferred. Oiher baslsets, and alao 
bags, not water-proof, are made of cedar bark, silk- 
grass, rushes, flags, and common coarse sedge, for 
the use of families. In the manufactures, as well 
as in the ordinary work of tho house, the instrument 
most in use is a knife, or rather dagger. The han- 
dle of it is small, and has a. strong loop of twine for 
the thumb, to prevent ila being wrested from the 
hand. At eacli end is a blade, double edged and 
pointed; the longer from nine to ten inches, the 
shorter from four to five. This knife is carried 
.about habitually in the hand, sometimes exposed, 
but mostly under the robe." 

a ■ ■ "The industry of the Indians Is not eon- 
Jined to household articles : the greatest effort of 
their skill is in the conslruciion of their eanoes. in 
a country, indeed, where so much of the intercourse 
between the different tribes is curried on by waler, 
' their ingenuity would naturally be directed to the 
improvement of their canoes, which would gradual- 
ly advance from a mere safe conveyance to some- 
thing tasteful and elegant. We have, accordfngly. 
seen canoes of various forms, from the simple boatt 
near the mountains, to Ihe highly-decoraled ones, 

Kie more used, near the moulh of the Colum- 
Belowthe Grand CatHracl there are four kind* ^ 
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of canoes. The first aiid smallest ia about flfieeii 
I'eel loDg, and calculated for one or two persons : it 
is, jjideed, by ao iiteaiis remarkable ia lis structure, 
and is chieljy employed by tbe Cathlamahs und 
Wabkiacums among the marsby islands. The sec- 
ond is Trom twunty to Ihiity-live feet long, about 
t\vo and a half or three feet in tbe beam, aud two. 
feet in tbe hold. It is chiefly remarkable in having. 
the bowsprit, which rises to some height above the 
bow, formed by tapering graduallly from the sides 
into a sharp point. Canoes of iliis shape are cooi- 
mou to all the nations belovr the Grand Rapids. 

" flut the canoes most used by the Columbia In- 
dians, from the ChilluiAkit tequaws inclusive to the 
ocean, are from thirty to thirty-five feet long. The 
bow, which looks more like the stem of our boats, 
is higher than the other end, and is oruamenlf d with 
a sort of comb, an inch in thickness, cut out of the 
sanie log which forms the canoe, and extending from 
nine to eleven inches from the bovrsprit (o the bot- 
tom of the boat. The stern is neatly rounded off, 
and gradually asuends to a point. This canoe ia 
very light and convenient ; for, though it will con- 
tain ten or twelve persons, it may be carried with 
great ease by four. 

" The fourth and largest kind of canoe we did not 
meet till wa reached tide-water, near the Grand 
It^pids below, where they are found among all the 
nalions, especially the Killamucks and others resi- 
ding on the seacoast. They are upward of fifty 
feet long, and will carry from eight to ten thousand 
pounds' weight, or from twenty to thirty persons. 
Like ail the canoes we have mentioned, they are 
cut out of a single trunk of a tree, which is generally 
white cedur, though the fir is sometimes used. The 
sides are secured by crass-bars or round sticks 
two or three inches in thickness, which are inserted 
through holes made just beiow ihe gunwale, and 
Kftie fo8t wjih cords. The ujiper.edge 0/ the g^; 
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wale itself is about Hve eighths or an inch thick and 
four or five in breadth, and folds outward, bo as to 
form a kind or rim, wtiicli prevents the water from 
beating into the boat. Tlie bow and Hiern are about 
the same lieight, and eacli provided with a comb, 
feachJQg to the bollom of the boat. At eacli eiir' 
also are pedestals, formed of the same solid piece 
on which are placed strange grotesque figures of 
men or animals, rising sometimes to the height of 
five feet, and composed of small pieces of wood, 
firmly united, with great ingenuity, by inlaying and 
mortising, without a spike of any kind. The paddle 
is usually from four feet and a half to five feel in 
length, the handle being thick for one third of its 
length, when it widcos, aikd is hollowed ajid thinned, 
on each side of the centre, which forms a sort of rib- 
When they embark, one Indian sits in the stem, and 
steers with a paddle, the others kneel in pairs in the 
bollom of the canoe, and, sitting on their heels, pad. 
die over the gunwalo next to them. In this way 
they ride with perfect safety the highest waves, and 
venture without the least concern in seas where 
other boats or seamen eould not live an instant. 
They sit quietly, with no other movement but that 
required in paddling, except a large wave chances lo 
throw the boat on her side, and to the eye of a spec- 
tator she seems lost, when the man to windward 
steadies her by throwing his body towards the up- 
per side, and sinking his paddle deep into the wave, 
appearing to catch the water and force it under Ihe 
boat, while the same stroke pushes her on with 
great velocity. In ihe management of these ca- 
noes, the women are equally as expert as the men; 
far in the smaller boats, which contain four oars- 
men, the helm is generally given to a female. As 
soon as they land, the canoe is generally drawn on 
shore, unless she is very heavily laden : but at night 
the load is univeisally taken out, and the uanw 
iiDuled n-> 
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•* Our admiration of their skill in these curiotn 
constructions was increased by observing the very 
inadequate implements which they use. These In- 
dians possess very few axes, and the only tool they 
employ, from felling the tree to the delicate work- 
manship of the images, is a chisel made of an old 
file, about an inch or an inch and a half in width. 
Even of this, too, they have not learned the proper 
management ; for the chisel is sometimes fixed in a 
large block of wood, and, being held in the right 
hand, the block is pushed with the left, without the 
aid of a mallet. But under all these disadvantages, 
their canoes, which one would suppose to be the 
work of years, are made in a few weeks. A canoe, 
however, is very highly prized, being in traffic an 
article of the greatest value except a wife, and of 
equal value with her ; so that a lover generally gives 
a canoe to the father in exchange for his daughter.'* 

Nothing special occurred from the 14th to the 
30th. As they had a supply of salt, they used it in 
curing the meat brought in by the hunters ; and the 
season for their return being near at hand, they were 
busily employed in preparing clothes, &€., for the 
ioiirney. 
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CHAPTER VH. 



Kurebead.— Thoir Dress and Oinsmenls describefl.— 'I'beir 
Di>»ises.-The commuii Opinion that Ibe Treatineiit nflheii 
Women is lbs Standarci by which lbs Virtues of Ihe Indians 
may bs known, combated, and disprn<ei< hj Kismples — 
Tbs Kespecl entertained by I bean Indiana for old Age. com- 
pared witb the different Coiitliicl of thoae who aubsist by Iba 
Chaso— Their Mode of Goveriimem.— Their Igooranco of ar- 
dent Spirits, and their Fiindncss fur Gamhllng.— Their Dei- 
lerity in Traffic— In what Arliclea their Traffic conalrte.— 
Their eitmordinarv l-'onifneaB for lilne Bead", wbioh ronn 
their circoJating Medium. 

" The Killaniucks," continuea the Jouraat, " and 
the ClaLsops, Chitiiiooks. and Ctthbrnalis, (he four 
neighbouring naiions willi whom we hail most in- 
tercourse, liHVe a. geneiral resembliiuce in porsou. 
dress, and maoners. They are coiiimoiily of a di- 
minutive stitUire, badly shiLpud, titid their appearance 
is by no means prepossessing. Tliey haie broad, 
thick, flat feet, thii:k ankles, and crooked legs : the 
last of which derorniities is to be ascribed, in part, 
as we have already observed, to the nniversal prac- 
tice of squatting', or sitting on the calves of their 
legs and on their heels, and also to the tight banda- 
ges of beads and strings worn round the ankles by 
tlie women, which prevent the circulation uf the 
blood, and render the legs of the females, in particu- 
lar, ill shaped and swollen. The complexion is the 
usual copper-coloured brotvnof the North American 
tribes, though it is rather tighter than that of the In- 
dians on the Missouri and the frontiers of the Vni< 
^ States. The moulh is wide, and the lips are 
IP is iif a uiodemte size, fleshy, wids 
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Bt ihe estremiiies, with large nostrils, and generatly 
tow between the eyes, though there are rare instan- 
res or high aquiline noses; Ihe c-yes are generally 
black, though we occasion ally saw them of a dark 
yellowish-brown, with a bliick pupil. But the most 
distinguishing part of ihcir pliysiognomy is the pe- 
culiar flatness and width of Ihelr forehead ; a pecu- 
linrlly which they owe to one of those customs by 
which nature is HHcriRced to fantastic ideas of beau- 
ty. The practice, indeed, of flallening the head by 
artificial pressure during infancy, prevails among all 
the nations we have seen west of the Rocky Mouat- 
aiiis ; whereas to the east of that barrier the fashion 
is so perfectly unknown, thnt there (he western In- 
dians, with the cscepiion of the Alliatan or Snake 
nation, are designated by the common name of Flat- 
heads- This singular usage, which it would scarce- 
ly seem possible that nature should suggest to re- 
mote nations, might perhaps incline us to believe 
in the common and not very ancient origin of all the 
western tribes. Such an opinion would well accord 
with the fact (hat, while on the lower parts of the 
Columbia both sexes are universally flatheads, the 
custom diminishes iu receding eastward from the 
common centre of the practice, till among the remo- 
ter tribes near the mountains nature recovers her 
rights, and the exhausted folly is confined to a few 
females. This opinion, however, is corrected or 
weakened by considering that Ihe flattening of the 
head is not, in fact, peculiar to that part of the con- 
tinent, since it was among the lirst objects which 
struck the attention of Columbus. 

" But, wherever it may have begun, the practice ii 
now universal among these nations. Soon after the 
birth of her child, the mother, anxious to procure for 
her infant the recommendation of a broad forehead, 

E laces it in the compressing machine, wliere it is 
ept for ten or twelve months, though the females 
.^main loiiger than the boys. The opcalion is so 
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^_ lual ihal it is not attended with p.iiLi; but iha 
impression is deep -dud permanent. The heads of 
the children, when they arc released from the band- 
age, are not more than two inches thick xbout [lie 
upper edge of the forehead, and still thinner above : 
nor, with all her cfTorts, can nature ever reslnre 
their proper shape, the heads of grown persons lip- 
iDg ofleu in a straight line from the nose lo the top 
of the forehead. 

■' The hair of both sexes is parted at the top of 
the head, aod ihence falls loosely behind the ears, 
over the back and shonlders. They use combs, of 
whiuh they are very fond ; but contrive, without the 
aid of thtm, to keep their hair In very good order. 
The dress of the men consists of a small robe, reach- 
ing to the niiddtc of Ihc thigh, lied by a string across 
the breast, with its comers hanging loosely over 
tiieir arms. These robes are, in general, composed 
of the skins of a small animal which wc supposed lo 
be ihe brown mungo. They have, bexides, those 
made of the tiger, cat, deer, panlher, bear, and elk 
skin, which last Is principally need in war parlies. 
Sometimes ihey have a blanket, woven with the fin- 
gers from the wool of their native «heep. Occasion' 
ally a mat ia thrown over them lo keep off the rains 
but they have no article of clothing during wiotef 
or summer excepting this robe, so that every pari 
of the body but the head and shoulders is exposed 
to view. They are very fond of the dress of tiie 
whites, whom they call pashiskeooka, or clothmen: 
aAid, whenever they can procure any of onr clothes, 
wear them in our manner ; the only article, indeed, 
uicd b^ the whites, which we have not seen atnon; 
Ihem, IS the shoe. 

"The robe of the women is like that worn by the 
D>ea, except that it does not reach below ihc waist. 
Those most rsleemed are made of strips of sea- 
Otter skin, which, being twisted, are interwoven with 
'" rgfitss or Ihe b;irk of the white cedar in socli a 
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manner ilial ilie Tiir appears equally on bolh a 
BO as to form a soft and warm i;overLng. The d 
ofihe raccoon or beaver is also employed in the sai 
way: thoiigli, on nlher oi^L'asIuiia, these Ehiiis a. 
simply liresaed in ihe hair, and worn wiihout Tarthl 
prepamlion. The garment which covets the bod 
Trom the waist as low as the knee before and tM 
lliigli behind, is the tissue already described, andtf 
made either of the bruised bark of while cedu^^ 
twisted cords of silk-graas, or of flags and rushes. 
Neither legging nor moccasins are ever used, the 
mildness or the climate not requiring them as a se* 
curity from the wuathcr, and their being so much in 
ilie water rendering ihem an encumbrance. The 
only covering for the head is a hat made of bear- 
grass and the bark of eedar. Interwoven In a conic 
form, with a knob of the same shape at the top. ll 
has no brim, but is held on the head by a string pass- 
ing under the chin, and lied to a small rim inside of 
Ihe iial. The colours are generally black and whiio 
only, and these are mad« into squares, triangles, ami 
sometimes rude figures of canoes and seamen hai-- 
pooniug whales. This is all the usual dress of the 
females ; hut if the weather be unusually severe, 
they add a vest formed of skins like the robe, and 
lied behind, wiihout any shoulder-straps to keep it 
np." • • • 

" Sometimes, though not often, they mark their 
skins by puncturing and introducing some coloured 
matter; this ornament is chiefly confined to the 
women, who thus imprint on their legs and arras 
circular or parallel dots. On the ami of one of the 
squaws, as has been before mentioned, we read Ihe 
name of 'J. Bowman,' probably a Irader who has 
visited Ihe mouth of the Columbia. The favourite 
decoration, however, of both seses, consists of llio 
common coarse blue or while beads, which are fold- 
ed very tightly round their wrists and ankles, to the 
vFidth of three or four inches, and worn in large Iooh 
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rolls round the neck, or as earriaga, or hanging from 
the nose, which last mode is peculiar to the men. 
There is also a species of wainpam very much in 
use, whiuh seems to be worn in its nalucal form. 
without any preparation. It is in the shape of a 
cone, somewhat curved, about the size of a raven's 
quill at the base, and tapering to a point, its whole 
length being from one to two and a half inches, 
white, smooth, hard, and thin. A small thread is 
passed through it, and the wampum is either sus- 

Ended from the nose, or passed through the carti- 
je horizon tally, forming a ring from which other 
ornaments hang. Wampum is employed in the 
Bamc way as beads, but more especially as a deco- 
ration for the tioses of the men, who also use col- 
lars made of bears' claws, while the women and 
children wear those of elk's tusks, and both sexes 
are adorned with bracelets of copper,'iron, or brass, 
in various forms. " • * ' 

" The Clatsops, and other nations at the month of 
the Columbia, visited us wiih great freedom, and we 
endeavoured to cultivate th«ir friendship, as well for 
the purposes of obtaining information, as to leave 
behind us impressions favourable to our country. 
Having acquired much of their language, we were 
enabled, with the aid of gestures, to hold conversa- 
tions with great ease. We found them inquisitive 
and loquacious, with imder standings by no means 
deficient in acuienesa, and with very retentive mem- 
ories ; and, though fond of feasts, and genemlly 
cheerful, they are never gay. Everything they ob- 
serve excites their attention and inquiry ; but, having 
been accustomed to see the whites, nothing appear- 
ed to astonish them more than the air-gun. To all 
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n rarely slackened, as there 
a constant discussion of the events, trade, politics, 
Ac, in the small but active circle of the Killa- 
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" The treatment of their women is often consid* 
ered as the standard by which the moral qualities 
of savages are to be estimated. Our own observa- 
tion, however, induced us to think that the condition 
of the female in savage life has no necessary rela- 
tion to the virtues of the men, but is regulated wholly 
by their capacity to be useful. The Indians who 
treat their females most mildly, and pay most def- 
erence to their opinions, are by no means the most 
distinguished for their virtues ; nor is this deference 
attended by any increase of attachment. On the 
other hand, the tribes among whom the women are 
very much debased, possess the loftiest sense of 
honour, the greatest liberality, and all the good qual- 
ities of which their situation demands the exercise. 
Where the women can aid in procuring food for the 
tribe, they are treated with more equality, and their 
importance is . proportioned to the share which they 
take in that labour ; while in countries where sub- 
sistence is chiefly procured by the exertions of the 
men, the women are considered and treated as bur- 
dens. Thus, among the Clatsops and Chinnooks, 
who live upon fish and roots, which the women are 
equally expert with the men in procuring, the former 
have a rank and influence very rarely found among 
Indians. Here the females are permitted to speak 
freely before the men, whom, indeed, they some 
times address in a tone of authority. On many sub- 
jects their judgment and opinions are respected, and 
in matters of trade their advice is generally asked 
and followed. The labours of the family are shared 
almost equally. The men collect wood and attend 
to the fires, assist in cleaning the fish, make the 
houses, canoes, and wooden utensils ; and, whenever 
strangers are to be entertained, or a great feast pre- 
pared, the meats are cooked and served up by them. 
The peculiar province of the female is to gather 
roots, and to manufacture the various articles which 
are formed of rushes, flags, cedar bark, and bear- 
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; bui Ihe managenicni of ihe i;unoes, aod many 
or the occupatiuns, wliich clac^whero devolve wholly 
on lite remale, are here common to both sexes. 

" The observation in regard to the treatment of 
females a[ipUe.s iviLli equal i'orce to that of old man. 
Among tribes who subsist by hunting, the labours 
of the chase and cbe wandering exiatence to which 
that occupation condemns thctii, neccss!Lrily throw 
the biirdon of procuring provisions on the active 
voung men- As soon, therefore, as a. man is no 
utuger able tu pursue the chase, he begins to with- 
draw something from the precarious supplies of the 
tribe. Slill, however, his c ounsels niay compensate 
liis want of activity ; but in the next stage of inllrm- 
ity, when he can no longer travel from carap to 
camp, as the tribe roams about for food, he is found 
to be u heavy burden. In this situation the aged are 
abandoned among the Sioux, the Assiniboins, and 
the hunting tribes on the Missouri. As they are set- 
ting out for some new excursioD, where the old m[Ui 
is unable to follow, his children or nearest eonnex- 
ions place before him a piece of meat and some wa- 
ter, and telling him that hs has lived long enough, 
that it is now time for him to go home to his rela- 
tiona, who ubq take better care of him than his 
friends on earth, leave him, without remorse, to per- 
ish when his little supply is exliausted. The same 
easiom is said to prevail among the Mumetarees, 
4.haabawas, and Hicaras, when they are encumher- 
ed by old men on their hunting excursions. Yet in 
their villages we saw no want of kindness lo the 
aged: on llie contrary, probably because in villages 
the meaus of more abundant subsistence renders 
BUcb cruelly unnecessary, old people appeared to be 
tfcalod with attention, and some of their feasts, par- 
ticulurly the buifulo i^nnces, arc intended chiefly for 
Ihe rnlertiiinmcnt of the niiot\ luiti iiilinn. 

of ll»-hc jR'Oiilc seem mild mid 

' behaviour lo us wits uniformly 
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the most friendly. Thoy are nditiutecl to L'eggingf, 
and to piirering email artjcles when it can be done 
without danger of detection, but do not rob wanton- 
ly, nor to any large amount: some of thom having 
purloiaed some of the meat which our hunters Iiad 
been obliged to leave in the woods, they voluntarijf 
brought some dogs a few days after, by way of coiA' 
peusation. Our numbers, and great superiority Ml 
iho use of firearms, enabled ub always to command^ 
and such was the friendly deportment of tliese peo- 
ple, thai the men were accustomed to treat them 
with the greatest conlidenoc. It was therefore with 
difficulty that we could impress on our men a con- 
viction of the necessity of being always on our guai4| 
since we were perfectly acquainted with the treaoh* 
erous cliatacter of Indians generally. Wc were at^ 
ways prepared for an attack, and uniformly excluded- 
oJi considerable parlies of the natives from the f'" 
"liieir large houses usually contain several fa 
I, consisting of the parents, their children, Iht 
and daughters-in-law, and grandchildren, amoi _ 
n the provisions are all in common, and whosa 
harmony is scarcely ever interrupted by disputes. 
Atthougn polygamy is permitted by their eusioms, 
very few have more than a single wife; and she is 
brought immediately after the marriage into the hus- 
band's family, where she resides until 
numbers oblige them to seek another house. 
tNs state the old man is not considered as the h( 
jf the family, since the active duties, as well 
;ipal responeibility, fall on some of the yoimgaf 
members. As these families gradually expand into 
bands, tribes, or nations, the paternal authority ia 
represented by the chier of each association. This 
chtcftain, however, is not hereditary ; hia ability to 
be of service to his lril>e, and the popularity which 
follows it, being at once the foundation and measnre 
of his authority, the exercise of which does not ex- 
tonii beyend a roprimard for some improper action 
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The harmony or their private hre is indeed ae- 
etired by their ignoranco of spirituous liquors, the 
eailiest and most dreadful present wtiieh civilization 
has bestowed on the other natives of the Contiuent. 
Al^iough they have had so much inUsnioursc with 
the whites, they do not appear to possess any knowl- 
edge of those dangerous luxuries ; at least, ihey 
never inquired of us after theni,which they probably 
would have done if they had ever been introduced 
amOD^ them. Indeed, we did not observe any liquor 



beverage being pure water. They, however, aotoe- 
times almost mtoxicate themselves with tobacco, of 
which they are excessively fond ; and the pleasure 
of which they prolong as much as possible, by re- 
tainiug vast quantities of the smoke at a time, till, 
after circulating throiagh [.he lungs and stomach, it 
issues ia volumes from the mouth and nostrils. But 
the most jpveierate vice of iiLl Chese people is an al- 
tachment to games of hazard, which they pursue 
with a strange and ruinous avidity. Their games 
are of two kinds. In the first, of which we have al- 
ready given some account, one of the company as- 
sumes the office of banker, and plays against the 
rest. He takes a small stone, about the size of a 
bean, which he shifts from one hand to the other 
with great dexterity, repeating, at the same time, a 
BODg adapted to the game, and which serves to divert 
Ibe altention of the company, till, having agreed oa 
the stake, he holds out his hands, and his antagonist 
wins or loses as he succeeds or fails in guessing in 
which baud the stone is. After the banker has lost 
hia money, or whenever lie is tired, the stoue ia 
lianaferred to another, who in turn challenges the 
company. The other play is something like that of 
ninepins ; the two pins are placed on the door, at 
about the distance of a foot from each other, atkd a 
inttUhole is made behind them. The players then 
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go about IGU feel Trom the hole, into wliirh thej trt 
lo roll, between the piiui, it small piece resembiiq 
the men used at draughts. If ihey succeed in ge" 
ling it into the hole, they win the stake ; if the piec 
passes between the pins, but does not go into tb 
bole, nothing la won or lost ; but the wager is whoM 
ly lost ir the piece rolls outside of the pins. EntirtN 
days are wasted at iliese games, which are ofteill 
continued through the night round the blaze of theAB 
fires, till the last article of clothing, and even tbtfl 
last blue bead, is won from the desperate adventurof JiT 

" In traffic they aro acute and intelltgent, displaT'ld 
iitg a dexterity aud finesse that would scarcely w " 
expected. They begin by asking double or treble 
its value for their merchandise, and lower their de- 
mands in proportion to the ardour or IndiiTerence of 
the purchaser; and if he expresses any anxiety, the 
amaUeBl article, even a handful of roots, will furnish 
a whole morning's negotiation. Being naturally 
SDspicioua, they, of course, caticeive that you are 
pursuing the same system. They therefore invari- 
ably refuse the first offer, however high, fearful that 
they or the other party may have mistaken the value 
of the merchandise, and cauttoualy wait for a. larger 
offer. In this way, after rejecting the most extrav- 
agant prices, which we had offered merely for ex- 
periment, they would afterward importune us for a 
tenth pan of what they had before refused. In ihia 
respect they differ from almost all Indians, who will 
generally exchange, in n thoughtless moment, the 
roost valuable article they possess for any bawbl« 
which happens to please their fancy. 

" These habits of cunning nr prudence have been 
formed or increased by their being largely engaged 
in the traffic of the Columbia : of this trade, howev- 
er, the chief mart is at the Falls, where all the neigh- 
bouring nations assembl-c. The inhabitants of the 
plains on the Columbia, after having passed the win- 
ter near the mountains, come down as soon a" """ 
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has led the valleys, and are ocen^iii t iu col 



fecting and drying roots till about the month \r! dfay 
They then crowd to the river, and, fixing th etna el vr a 
on its north side, lo avoid th q incursions of tho Snake 
Indians, continue lishing till about the Hrst of Sep- 
tember, when the salmon aro no longer fit for use. 
Then they bury their fish, and return to ihe plains, 
where ihey remain gathering quamaah till the snow 
obliges them to desist, when iliey come back to the 
Columbia,and, talcing their slore of fish, retire lo the 
foot of the mountains and along the creeks which 
supply timber for their houses, and pass the winter 
in hunting deer or ellt, which, with the aid of their 
fish, enables them to subsist till the spring, on the 
arrival of which ihey resume the same circle of em- 
ployments. During thrir residence on the rivers, 
from May lo Septenibei', or, rather, before they begin 
the regular fishery, tht.y go down lo the Falls, car- 
rying with them skinf , mats, silk-grass, rushes, and 
rooubread. They aru here met by the Chopunnish 
and other tribes of the Rocky Mountains, who de- 
scend the Kooakoof.kee ard Lewis Rivera for the 
purpose of selling bear-grass, horses, juamajfl, and 
the few skins ihey may have obtained by hunting, or 
in exchange forboises with the Tushepaws. 

" At the Falls they find the Chillnckittequaws, 
Bneeshurs, Echeloots, and Skilloots, which last serve 
as intermediate traders or carriers between the in- 
habitants above and below the Falls. These tribep 
ereparc pounded llsli for market, and the nations be- 
iw bring wappalio roots, the fish of the seacoast, 
berries, and such trinkets and small articles as they 
have procured fr(»m the whites. 

"The trade th£n begins. The Chopunnish am) 
other Indians of the Rocky Mountains exchange the 
articles which they have brought for ujoppnioo, 
potmded fish, and beads. The Indians of the plains, 
being their own fishermen, take only aappatoo, hor- , 
*■ ■ "leada ind ot'ier articles procured from the Eu- 
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ropeans. The Indians, however, from Lewises Rive* 
to the Falls, consume for food or fuel all the fish which 
they take ; so that the whole stock for sale is pre- 
pared by the nations between the Towahniahiooks 
and the Falls, and amounts, as nearly as we could 
estimate, to about thirty thousand pounds, chiefly 
salmon, beyond the quantity which they use them, 
selves, or barter with the more eastern Indians 
This is now carried down the river by the Indiam 
at the Falls, and is consumed among the nations at 
the mouth of the Columbia, who, in return, give thft 
fish of the seacoast, and the articles which they ob- 
tain from the whites. The neighbouring tribes 
catch large quantities of salmon and dry them, but 
they do not understand the art of drying and pound- 
ing it in the manner practised at the Falls, and, be- 
ing very fond of it, are forced to purchase it at high 
prices. This article, indeed, and the wappatoo, form 
the principal objects of trade with the people of our 
immediate vicinity. The traffic is wholly carried on 
by water; and there are not even any roads or paths 
through the country, except across the portages 
which connect the creeks. 

"But 'that which chiefly gives animation to this 
trade is the visits of the whites. They arrive gen- 
erally about the month of April, and either return 
in October, or remain till that time ; during which 
period, having no establishment on shore, they an- 
chor on the north side of the bay, at the place al- 
ready described, which is a spacious and commo- 
dious harbour, perfectly secure from all except the 
south and southeast winds; and, as they leave it be- 
fore winter, they do not suffer from these, which are 
tho most usual and violent at that season. This 
situation is also recommended by its neighbourhood 
to fresh water, wood, and excellent timber for re- 
pairs. Hero ihcy arc immediately visited by the 
tribes along the coast, by the Cathlamahs, and, last- 
ly^ by the Skilloots, ihat numerous and active peo* 
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,. wlio skirt the river between llie marshy ialands 
and the Grand Rapids, as well as the Coweliskee, 
:iud who carry down the fiah prepared by their im- 
mediate Deighbours, the ChiUuckitteqiiaws, Enee 
Bhura, and Echeelools, residing from the Grand Rap- 
ids to the Palls, and also the articles which they 
have theroselvea proeured in barter at the market in 
May, The principal articles of traffic now conccn. 
trated at Ihe mouth of the Columbia consist of dress- 
ed aad undresEed skins of the eik, t'eu-otter, com- 
mon otter, beaver, common fox, spuek, and ligcr 
uatj beeides articles of less importance, as a small 
quantity of dried or pounded salmon, biscuit made 
of the chappeldl root, and some of the manufac- 
tures of the neighbourhood- In return they receive 
guns (principally old British or American muskets), 

Eowder, ball and ahot, copper and brass kettles, 
rass teakettles aud coftee-pots, blankets, coarse 
scarlet and blue cloth, plates and strips of sheet 
copper and braas. large brasa wire, kniveB, tobacco, 
fish-hooks, buttons, and a considerable quantity of 
sailors' hata, irowsers, coals, and shirts. But, as w ■ 
have had occasion to remark more than once, tl 
objects most desired are the common cheap blue or 
white beads, of from about fifty to seventy to the 
pennyweight, which are strung on strands a fathom 
long, and sold by the yard, or the length of both 
arms. Of these, blue beads, which are called lia 
eonaaathucli, or chief beada, hold the first rank in 
their estimation ; the most inferior kind being more 
highly prized than the finest wampum, and oflering 
a temptation so strong as to induce them to part 
with their most valuable efTects. Indeed, if the ex- 
Bmple of civilized hfe did not completely vindicate 
their predilection, we might wonder at their infatu- 
ated fondness lor a bawbla m itself so worthless. 
Yet these beads are parhnps quite as re&sonaUa 
objects of passionate desire as the precious metals, 
—■^"B they are at once bt'stotiful omamenia for tha 
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person, and furnish ibe chief medium of irode amODg 
llie nations on the Columbia. 

" These strangers, who visit llic Columbia for the 
purpose of trade or hunting, must be either EngUsh 
or Americans. The Indians informed us that they 
spoke the same language as we did ; and, indeed, 
the few words which they have learned from the 
BBJlors, such as musket, powder, shot, knife, file, 
heave the lead, and other phrases, aufficienily show 
this," • • • 

" The nations near the nnouth of the Columbia en- 
joy great tranquillity, non« of Ihcni being engaged 
m war. Not long since, however, some of the tribes 
were at war on the coast to the southwest, in which 
the Killamucks took several prisoners. These, as 
far as we could perceive, were treated very kindly 
and, though uominalty slaves, they had been adopted 
into the families of their masters, the young ones 
t>eing placed on the same footing with their chtidren. 

" The month of Febniary and the greater part of 
March were passed much in the same manner. 
Bvery day, parties us large as we could spare froni 
our other occupations were sent out to hunt, and we 
were thus enabled to command some days' provision 
in advance. This consisted chiefly of deer and elk 
meat : the lirsl was very lean, and by no means as 
good as that of the elk, which, though it had been 
poor, was getting better i it was, indeed, our chief dc- 
pendance. At this season of the year the animals 
are in much better order in the prairies near the point, 
where they feed on grass and rushes, considerable 
quantities of which remain green, than in the woody 
country up the Neiul. There they subsist on whor- 
tleberry bushes and fern, but chiefly on an evergreen 
called shallun, resembling the laurel, which abounds 
throngh all the timbered lands, particularly along the 
broken sides of hills. Towards the latter end of 
February, however, thoy left the prairies near Point 
Adams, and reti 'ed back to the hills ; but, fortunately, 
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U Ihc same time ihe sturgeon Hnd anehovics bpgab 
to appear, and afforded ua a delicious variety of food. 
The party ou Iho scauoast coiitiiiued to aupply ni 
with Ball." * * * 

" The neighbouring tribes slill visiied us for the 
purpose of trading, or to smoke with us. On the 
2Ist, a Chinnook chief, whom we had not before 
aeen, came over with twenly-five of his men. His 
name was Taheum : a man about lifly years of age, 
of a larger stature aud better carriage than most oi 
his nation. We received him with the usual cere- 
monies, gave the parly something to eal, smoked 
very freely with them all, aud presented the chief 
with a small medal. They seemed well satisGed 
with their treatment ; but, ihough we were wilhng to 
show the chief every civility, we could uot dispense 
witli oiirrule of not suffering a large number of stran- 
gers to sleep in the fort. They therefore left us at 
sunset. On the 34th, Coinowool, who was by far the 
tnost friendly and decent savage we had seen in tliia 
neighbourhood, came with a large parly of Clalsops, 
bringing, among other articles, stui^eon, and a small 
fish which had just begun to make its appearance in 
the Columbia." 

As the elk were now less plentiful, they subsisted 
on fish whenever they could take ihem, or their lim- 
ited means would procure them from the Indians. 
There were a considerable number of invalids in the 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Difficulty of procuring the Means of Subsistence.— They deter 
mine to start on their Journey to the Mountains. — They leave 
with the Indians a written Memorandum, giving an Account 
of their having penetrated to the Pacific by the way of the 
Missouri and Columbia, and across the Rocky Mountains. — 
The Party commence their Return. — Dexterity of the Cath- 
lamah Indians in Carving.— The Coweliskee River. — Hospi- 
tality of the Natives. — Instance of the extreme Voracity of tne 
Vulture. — The Party are visited by many strange Indians, all 
of whom are kind and hospitable.— Scarcity of Game, and 
Embarrassments on that Account.— Captain Clarke discovers 
a Tribe not seen in the Descent down tne Columbia.— Partic- 
ular Description of the Multnomah Village and River. — Mount 
Jefferson. — Captain Clarke's Account of the Neerchokio 
Tribe, and of their Architecture. — Their Sufferings from 
Smallpox. 

" Many reasons," continues the Journal, " had de- 
termined us to remain at Fort Clatsop till the 1st of 
April. Besides the want of fuel in the plains on the 
Columbia, and the impracticability of passing the 
mountains before the beginning of June, we were 
anxious to see some of the foreign traders, from 
whom, by means of our ample letters of credit, we 
might recruit our exhausted stores of merchandise. 
About the middle of March, however, we became 
seriously alarmed for the want of food : the elk, our 
chief dependance, had at length deserted their usual 
haunts in our neighbourhood, and retreated to the 
mountains. We were too poor to purchase other 
food from the Indians, so that we were sometimes 
reduced, notwithstanding all the exertions of our 
hunters, to a single day's prevision in advance. 
The men, too, whom the constant rains and confine- 
ment had rendered unhealthy, might, we hoped, be 
benefited by quitting the 'K)ast, and vesuming the ex- 
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erciae of travelling. Wc (letermtucd, Ihcrcforu, to 
leave Fort Clatsop, ascend the river slowly, spend 
the remainder of March Lti llio woody country, 
where we hoped to find subsistence, and in this 
way reach the plains about the first of April, before 
which time it would be fruitless to attempt crossing 
them ; and for this purpose we now began our prep- 
arations. 

" During the winter we had bceu very iiiduslrious 
In dressing skins, so thai we had now a sufficient 
quantity of clothing, besides between three and four 
hundred pairs of moccasins. But the whole stock ol 
goods on which wc were to depend, both for the 
purchase of horses and of food, during the long loui 
of nearly four ihousand miles, was so mnch dimin- 
ished that it might all be tied in two handkerchiefs 
We had, in fact, nothing but six blue robes, one of 
scarlet, a coat and hat of llie United Stales artillery 
uniform, five robes made of our large flag, and a few 
old clothes trimmed with riband. We therefore felt 
that our chief dependnuce must be on our guns, 
which, fortunately, were all in good order, as wchad 
taken the precaution of bringing a number of extra 
locks, and one of our men proved to be an excelleui 
artist iu that way. The powder had been secured 
in leaden canisters, and though on many occaaions 
they had been under water, it had remained per- 
fectly dry, and we now foimd ourselves in possea- 
(tion of one hundred and forty pounds of powder, and 
twice that weight of lead, n stock quite sufficient for 
the route homeward. 

" After much trafficking, we at last succeeded in 
purchasing a canoe for a uniform coat and half a 
carrot of tobacco, and took another from the Clal- 
sops, by way of reprisal for some elk which Ihey 
had stolen from us in the winter. We were now 
ready lo leave, but the rain prevented us for several 
days from caulking (he canoes, aad we were forced 
t for calm weather before we could altempi 
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to pass Point William. In the mean time we were 
visited by many of our neighbours, for the purpose 
of taking leave of us. The Clatsop Comowoo] 
had been the most friendly and hospitable of all the 
Indians in this quarter: we therefore gave him a 
certificate of the kindness and attention which we 
had received from him, and added a more substan- 
tial proof of our gratitude — the gift of all our houses 
and furniture. To the Chinnook chief Delashelwilt 
we gave a certificate of the same kind ; and distrib- 
uted among the natives several papers (one of which 
we also posted up in the fort), to the following ef 
feet: 

** The object of this is, that through the medium 
of some civilized person who may see the same, it 
may be made known to the world that the party, 
consisting of the persons whose names are hereunto 
annexed, and who were sent out by the government 
of the United States to explore the interior of the 
continent of North America, did cross the same by 
the way of the Missouri and Columbia Rivers, to the 
discharge of the latter into the Pacific Ocean, where 
they arrived on the 14th day of November, 1805, and 
departed the 23d day of March, 1806, on their return 
to the United States, by the same route by which 
they had come out.'* On the back of some of these 

* By a singular casualty this note fell into the possession of 
Captain Hill, who, while on the coast of the Pacific, procured it 
from the natives. This note was taken by him to Canton, from 
whence it was brought to the United States. The following is 
an extract of a letter from a gentleman at Canton to his friend 
in Philadelphia : 

Extract of a letter from to in Philadelphia, 

Canton, January, 1807. 

I wrote you last by the Governor Strong, Cleveland, for Bo» 
ton ; the present is by the brig Lydia, Hill, of the same place. 

Captain Hill, while on the coast, met some Indian natives 
near the mouth of the Columbia River, who delivered to him a 
papery of which I enclose you a copy. It had been committed to 
iheir charge by Cap/ains Clarke and Lewis, who liad penetrated 
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.our route, and the track which wo inieudeil to fol 
low oQ our return." " • "• 

"The raine and wind atill confined U3 to the fori , 
but at last our provisions were rG<!uccd to a single 
day'a stoch, and it became absolutely necessary to 
remove: wo therefore aeni a Am bunters ahead, 
and slopped tUc rents in the bonts as vrell as we 
could wiiU mud. 

" March 23. The canoes were loaded, and at one 
o'clock in (he afternoon we took a final leave of Fort 
Clalsop. The wind was sliil higli, but we must have 
remained without provisions, and wc hoped lo be 
able lo double Point William. We had scarcely 
left the fort, wbeu we met Dekshelwilt and a party 
of twenty Chinnooks, who, understanding that we 
had been trying to procuru a canoe. Had brought one 
for sale. Being, however, already supplied, we left 
them, and, after getting out of Meriwether's Bay, 
began to coast along the south side of the river. 
We doubled Point WilUani without any accident, 
and at six o'clock reached , at the distance of sixteen 
miles from Fort Clatsop, the mouth of a small creek, 
where we found onr huniers." ■ • • 

Starting immediately after breakfast the noxl 
morning, at one o'clock they reached the Cathlamah 
Tillage, opposite to the Seal Islands, and which has 
hcen already mentioned. " These people," says ihe 
Journal, " seem to be more fond of carving in wood 

III Ihfi Pneific O „ „.. _ 
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ijghliuurs, and have various spe^^imen 
'Of their workmiiiiship about their tiousea. Hie 
broad piece siip[K»riing ihe roof and the board 
thruugh which the doors are cut are the obJeciB oil 
which they chiefly display their ingenuity, being or- 
namented with curious figures, sonietimcs repre- 
senting persons in a »iitiug posture supporting a 
burden. On resuming our route among the Seal 
Islands we mistook our way, which ait Indian ob- 
serving, tic pursued us aud put an in the right chan- 
nel. Soon, however, he somewhat embarrassed us 
by claiming the canoe we had taken from the Clat- 
Bops, and which he decla.red to be his property. We 
had found it among the Clatsops, and seized it, aa 
has been already slated, by way of reprisal for a 
theft committed by that nation ; but, being unwilling 
to do an act of injustice to lliis Indian, and having 
no time to discuss the question of righl, we com- 
promised the matter with him for an elkskin, with 
which he reiurned perfectly salisfied." • " • After 
making a distance of fifteen miles, they encamped 
opposite to the lower village of the Wahkiacums. 

The two following days they ascended the rivei 
tibout thirty-three miles, meeting with ditferent par- 
ties of the Clatsops and Oathiamahs, from whom 
Ihey obtained a small supply of fish, while their 
hunters succeeded in killing a goose and three et^: 
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" March 37. We set out early," 
Journal, " and were soon jomed by some Skillool*' 
with liah and roots for saie. At ten o'clock we 
stopped to breakfast at two houses of the same na- 
tion, where we found our hunters, who had not re- 
turned to camp last night, but had killed nothing. 
The inhabitants seemed very kind and hospitable. 
They gave almost the wliole party as much as they 
could eat of dried anchovies, wappatoo, sturgeon, 
qtutmash, and a small while tuberous root, two inoh- 

long, and as thick as a man's finger, which, wtasa 
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^^«St«n /aw, is critp, miiliy, and of an agreeable da- ^| 
vour. They also urged us to remain with Ihem all ^M 
the da/, and hunt elk and deer, whidi they said were ^H 
abunddiit in Ihe neighbourhood ; but, as the weather ^| 
would not permit hb lo dry and pjlch our canoes, we ^ 
declined their invitation, and proceeded. At the dis- 
tance or two miles we passed the entraneeof Cowe- 
liakee River. This stream discharges itself on Ihe 
north side of the Columbia, about three miles above 
a remarkably high rocky knoll, the south side of ^M 
which it washes In passing, and which is separa- ^M 
ted from the northern hills by a wide bottom several ^| 

I miles in esleiil. The Coweliskee is one hundred ^| 
and tiriy yards wide, deep and navigable, as the In- 
dians assert, for a eonsiderable distance, and most 
probably waters the country west and north of the 
range of mountains which cross the Columbia be- 
tween the Great Palls and Rapids. On the lower 
side of this river, a few miles from its entrance into 
the Columbin, is the principal village of the Skil- 

I loots, a numerous people, differing, however, neither 
in language, dress, nor manners from the Clalsops, 
Chinnooks, and other naiious at the mouth of the 
Columbia. With the Cliinnooks they have lately 
been at war, and, though hostilities hare ceased, 

I Ihey have not yet resumed their usual intercourae, 

30 that the Skilloots do not go down as far as the 
8ea, nor do the Chinnooks come higher up than the 
Seal islands, the trade between them being carried 
on by the Clalsops, Cathlamahs, and Wahkiacums, 
their mutual friends. On this same river, above the 
Skilloots, resides a nation called HuUoootell, of 
whom we learned nothing except that they were 
numerous." • " • They halted late in the evening, 
after making twenty mdes, having been enabled lo 
purchase of the natives a plentiful supply of tish and 
roots at a very moderate price. 
Tlie next day they set out as usual, but after pro- 
ribg five miles they landed on Deer Island, where 
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the weather becoming fair, they coticluded to remain, J 
ibr the purpose of drying their baggage and pilchinc I 
iheir boats. " Our hunters," proceeds the Juurnaij I 
"brought in three deer, a goose, some ducks, am ' 
eagle, and a, tiger-uat; but such is the exlreme vorx- 
eity or the vultures, that they had devoured in tfas 
space of B. few hours four of the deer killed in the 
iiioniing; and one ofour men declared that they had, 
besides, dragged a largcbuekabout thirty yards, akia- 
nod it, and broke the back-boiie. We wer "' ' 
during the day by a large canoe with ten li 
the QuathlapoCle nalion, who reside about s 
miles farther up. 

" March S9. At an early hour we proceeded along 
the side of Deer Island, and hailed for breakfast at 
the upper end of it, where is properly ihe commence- 
ment of the great Columbian Valley. We were join- 
ed here by three men of the Towahnahiook nation, 
with whom we proceeded, till at the distance of four- 
teen miles fromourcamp nf last evening we reached 
a large inlet or arm of the river, about three hundred 
yards wide, up which iheywent to iheir villages. A 
short distance above ihia inlet, a considerable riv(>r 
empties itself on the north side of the Columbia ; its 
name is Chawahnahiooks. It is about one hundred 
and fifty yards wide, and discharges a large body of 
water, though the Indians assured us that at a short 
distance above its mouth the navigation is ohstmcted 
by falls and rapids. Three miles beyond the inlet i» 
aji island near the north shore of the river, behind 
(he lower end of which was a village of Quathlapo- 
llea, where we landed about three o'clock. This vil- 
lage consisted of fourteen largo wooden houses. The 
people received us very kindly, and voluntarily spread 
before us anchovies and wappaloo ; but, as soon as we 
had finished enjoying their hospitality, if it deserves 
that name, Ihey began to ask for presents. They 
were, however, perfectly aalislied with the trifling 
■Riolea which wedistribut«d amone thcnt, and equaf 
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]* pleased with our purchasing some wajipaian, twelve 
dogs, 9nA two sea-otter skias. We also crave to the 
ctilef a small medal, which he soon Irailsferred to 
his wife. After remaining some time we embarked, 
tnd, coasting along this island, which, afterihe nation, 
we called Quathlapotle Island, encamped for the night 
>ii a small prairie on [he iiorlh side of the ColumbiH, 
having made by estimate nineteen miles. The river 
was rising fast. In the course of the day we saw 
freat numbers of geese, ducks, and large and small 
'iwans, which last were very abundant in the ponds 
where the tcappatoo grew, as they feed much on ihat 
root. We also obnerved the crested kingfisher, and 
the large and small blackbird: and in the evening 
heard, without seeing, the large hooting-owl. Proes, 
which we did not find in the wet marshes near tlie 
entrance of the Columbia, were now croaking in the 
swamps and marshes, with precisely the same note 
99 in the United States. Garter-snakes appeared in 
vast numbers, and were seen in the prairies in large 
oundles of forty or fifty entwined round each other. 
Anion? the moss on the rocks we observed a species 
of sm&ll wild onions, (jrovving so closely together as 
to form a perfect turf, and equal in flavour lo the 
chives of our gardens, which they resemble in ap- 
pearance also. 

" March 30. Soon after ourdepariure we were met 
by three Clanaminanums, one of whom we recog- 
nised as our companion yesterday. He pressed us 
r-ry much to visit his countrymen on the inlet, but 
wc had no time lo mitke the circuit, and parted. We 
fcad not proceeded far before a party of Claxtars and 
Ciithlacumups passed us in two canoes, on their way 
down the river; and soon after we were met byaev- 
eml other canoes, filled with Indians of difierent 
tribes on each side of the river. We also passed 
Mveral fishing camps on Wappatoo Island, and then 
belted for breakfast on the north side of ihe river, 

iriiur camp of the 4tli of November. Here w« 
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were visited by several canoes from iwn vJUnges 
WappatDO Island : the lirst, about two miles faithei 
up, was called CUhnaquah; tlie other, a mile abovt 
it, Multiinmah. After hig'gllng much in the manuei 
of those on the seacoast, these Indians gare us a 
alurgeon, with some wappatao and paaheipiaw, \a ex.- 
cliange for a few small fish-hooks. As ive proceeded 
ive were joined by other Indians, and on coming op- 
pusite to the Clabnaqiiah village, we were eliown 
another village, about two miles from the river on 
Ihe northeast side, and behind a pond running paral- 
lel with it. Here they Ba.id the tribe called Shotos 
resided. About four o'clock the Indians all left us. 
Their cliief object in accompanying us appeared to 
have been lo gratify their curiosity ; but, though they 
behaved in the most friendly manner, most of them 
were furnished with their insinimenla of war. About 
sunset we reached a beautiful prairie, opposite to the 
middle of what we bad called Image-Canoe Island : 
and, having made twenty-three miles, encamped for 
the night." • • • 

The next day ihey proceeded twenty-five miles, 
passing a considerable stream from the north, which 
they called Seal River, and encamped opposite to 
the upper entrance of Quicksand River. The laiter 
stream they ascertained, from the accounts of tne 
Indians and by iheir own examination, to be much 
less extensive than they had supposed in passing it 
on their way down. They remained here till the 
61h of April, for the purpose of uollecling a slock of 
provisions. Several parties of Indians were met de- 
scending the river in quest of food. "They told us," 
says the Journal, " that tbcy lived at the Great Ra^ 
ids; hut that the scarcity of provisions there had 
induced them to come down, in the hopes of finding 
subsistence in the more fertile valley. All the peo 
pic 'iving at the Rapids, as well as the nations above 
them, were in much distress for want of focd, having 
eooHimed their winter store of dried fish^ and aa 
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eipecting the relurn of llie salmon before the next 
full moon, which wmild be on iha 3d of May : lhii> 
'nformation v/as not a. liitle embarrassiii]^. FroiA 
Lhe Fulls lo the Chopunnish niilion, the plains afford- 
ed neither deer, elk, nor antelope for our subsist- 
ence. The horses were very poor at tills scmsou, 
and the dogs must be in lhe same condition, if iheii 
rood, the dried fish, hud failed. Still, it was obviously 
inexpedient Torus to wait frr ihe return of the salm- 
on, since in that case wc might not reach th« 
Missouri before lhe ice would prevent out navigating 
it. We might, besides, hazard the loss of our 
horses, as the Chopunnish, with whom we had left 
them, would cross the mountains as early us possi- 
ble, or about lhe beginning of May, and tnke our 
horses with iheni, or suHer them to disperse, in ellher 
of which cases the passHge of the mountains will be 
almost impracticable. We Iherefore, after much de- 
liberation, decided to remain whore we were till we 
cgulU collect meat enough to last ua till we should 
reach (he Chopunnish nation, and lo obtain canoes 
from the nullves as we ascended, either in exchange 
for our pirogues, or by purchasing them with akina 
and merchiLndise. These canoes, aguin. we might 
exchange for horses with the natives of the plaina, 
till we should obtain enough to travel altogether by 
land. Ou reaching the eoulbeast branch of Itie Co- 
lunibia, four or five men could be eent on to tlia 
Chopunnish to have our horses in readiness; and 
thus we should have a stock of horses sufficient 
both to t.ansporl our baggage and supply us with 
food, as we now perceived that they would form ( 
only certain dependance for subsistence. 

'■The hunters returned from the opposite side 
the river with some deer and elk, which were i ' 
dant there, as were also the tracks of the black 
while on the north side we could kill nnlhmg. 

" In the course of our dealings to-day we pi 
chased a canoe from an Indian for six rathom* 
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wampum beads. He seemed porfecily salisiied, and 1 
went away; but returned soon after, cancelled tiM 1 
bnrgain, and, giving back ihe wampum, roquneted i"* ] 
to restore the canoe. To this we consented, as w» f 
knew ihat Ihis method of trading was very comnioiij J 
and deemed perfectly fair. ' I 

" April S. Being now determined to collect M 1 
mucli game as possible, two parties, consisting of I 
nine men, were sent over the river to hunt, and three I 
were ordered to range the country on the side whera 1 
we were, while the rest were employed in cutting ] 
up and scnfTolding the meat which had been already | 
brought in. About eight o'clock several canoes niw ' 
rived with visiters, and among the test were two 
young men who were pointed out as Cushouka. 
They said that their nation resided at the falls of a 
large river, which emptied itself into the south side 
of the Columbia a few miles above US ; and they 
drew a map of the country with a coal, on :i mat. 
In order to satisfy himself as to (he truth of this 
information, Captain Clarke persuaded one of the 
young Cushooks, by a present of a burning-glass, to 
accompany him to the river, in search of which he 
immediately set out with a canoe and seven of our 
man. After his departure other canoes arrived, 
bringing families of women and children, who con- 
tirmed the accounts of scarcity above. One of these 
families, consisting of ten or twelve persnns, en- 
camped near us, and behaved perfectly well. The 
hunters on our side of the river returned with thft 
skins only of two deer, the animals themselves being 
too lean for use. 

" April 3. A considorablo number of Indians 
crowded about us to-day, many of ihem from the 
upper part of the river. These poor wretches gave 
a dismal account of the scarcity prevailing there; 
which, indeed, (heir appearance sufficiently provitd,' 
for they seemed almost starved, and greedily picked 
the tuneS-and Tefi»e moat thrown away by ua 
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III llie evening Capiain Clarke relumed from hit 
excursion. On sciiiug out yesterday at half past 
eleven o'clock, he direcied his course along the south 
Bide of the river, where, at the distance of uighl 
miles, he passed a village of ilie Necbacohee inbe, 
belonging to the Eloot nalion. The village llaelf 
was small, and, being situated behind Diamond Isl- 
and, was concealed from uur view, as we had pass- 
ed lioth times along the iioriheru shore. He pro- 
ceeded onward till three o'clock, when he landed 
near a single house, the only remains of a village of 
twenty-four straw huts. Along iho shore were great 
numbers of small canoes for receiving ui^jpafoo, 
having been left here by the Shahalas, who visit the 
place Hnnually. The present inmates of the house 
were part of the Neerchokioo tribe of the same na^ 
linn. On ciilerliig one of the apartments of Ihe 
house, Capiain Clarke offe red several articles to the 
Indians in exchange [or loappatoo ; but they appeared 
BuUen and ill humoured, and refused to give him any. 
He therefore sat down by the Ere opposite to the 
men, and, drawing a porlHro match from his pocket, 
threw a saiall piece of it inio the flames: at the 
same time he took out his pocket compass, and bj 
means of n magnet which happened to be in his ink- 
horn, made the needle turn round very briskly- The 
match immediately took hre and burned violently, 
on which the Indians, terrified at this strange exhi- 
bition, brought a quantity of wappaloo and laid it at 
Ilia feet, begging him to put out the bad fire ; while 
aD old woman continued to speak with great vehe- 
mence, as if praying, and imploring protection. Af- 
ter receiving the roots, Captain Clarke put up Ihd 
compass, and, as the mali^h went out of itself, iran- 
GUillity was restored, though the women and chil- 
dren still sought refuge in their beds and behind the 
men. He now paid them for what he had used, and, 
after lighting his pipe and smoking with them, con- 
liniied down the river. lie found 'hat what wo had 
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Failed Image-Caiioc Island consisted of three islanif*. 
The one in the middle concealing the opening be'' 
tween the o'her two in such a way as to present tH. 
us on the opposite aide oF the river the appearanri 
or a ninglG island. At the lower point of tlie thirj, 
and thirteen miles below the last village, he entered 
the moulh of a large river, which v/an concealed by 
three small islands at its roouUi from those who de- 
scend or ascend the Coluinhia. This river, which 
the Indians call Mnltnomah, fram a nation of the 
same name residing near It onWappuloo Island, ea- 
ters the Columbia one hu ndred and forty miles from 
the mouth of the latlcr river, of which it may jnstly be 
considered as forming one fonrlh, though it had now 
fallen eighteen inches below its greatest annual 
height. From its entrance Mount Regnicr bears 
nearly north, and Mount St. Helen north, with a very 
high hninpeii mountain a little to the east of it, which 
seems lo lie in the same chain with the conic-point- 
ed mountains before meniionGd. Mount Hood bore 
due east, and Captain Clarke now discovered to the 
southeast a mountain which we had not yet seen, 
and to which he gave the name of Mount Jefferson, 
Like Mount St. Helen, its 5gure 'a a regular cone, 
covered with snow, and it is probably of equal height 
with that mountain, ihoitgh, being more distant, so 
large a portion of it did not appear above the range 
of mountains which lie between these and the point 
where they were. Soon after entering the MiUtno- 
mah he was met by an old Indian descending the 
river alone In a canoe. After some convei^aiion 
with him, the pilot informed Captain Clarke that 
this old man belonged to the Clackamos nation, who 
reside on a river forty miles up the Multnomah. 
The current of this latter river is as gentle as that 
of the Columbia, its surface is smooth and even, and 
it appears to possess water enough for the largest 
ship, since, on sounding with a lino of five fnihom" 
he could Rnd no bottom for at least one third of tl 
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■Stbof the stream. At the distance of scvGDmilea 
lie passed a sluice or opeuing on the right, eighty 
yafds wide, which separates Wappato" Island from 
the continent by emptying itself into the inlet be- 
'ow. Three miles farther up he reached a large 
wooden house on the east side, where he intended 
to sleep ; but on entering the rooms he found such 
swarms of fleas, that he preferred lying on the 
ground near by. The guide informed him that this 
house WHS the temporary residence of the Nemal- 
quinner tribe of the Cusbouk nation, who reside just 
Below the falls of the Multnomah, but come down 
here occasionally to collect wappatoo: it was thirty 
feet long and forty deep, buili of broad boards, and 
covered with the bark of white cedar, the floor be- 
ing on a lerel with the surface of the earth, and the 
arrangement of the interior hke that of the houses 
near the seacaasi. The former irihabitanis had left 
their canoes, mats, bladders, train oil, baskets, bowls, 
and trenchera lying about the house at thG morcy 
of every visiter ; a proof, indeed, of their respect for 
the properly of each other, though we had had very 
conclusive evidence that ilic property of while men 
was not deemed equally sacred. The guide inform- 
ed him farther, that at a small distance above there 
were two bayous, on which were a number of small 
houses belonging to the Cnshooks, but that they hafl 
then all gone up lo the falls of the Mulinomaii for 
the purpose of fishing. 

" Early tho next momingCaptain Clarke proceeded 
up the river, which during ihe night had fallen about 
fl»c inches. At the distance of two miles he came 
to the centre of a bend under the high lands on the 
right side, from which its course, as far aa could be 
discerned, was to the east of southeast. At this 
place the Multnomah is fi-ve hundred yards wide, 
wid for half that distance across a cord of five fath- 
oms would not reach the bottom. It appears to be 
vMhinB' away its thinks, and has more sand-ban 
II -^O , 
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and willow-poinls than the Columbia. Its regulaiv 
gentle current, the de^th, smoothness, and UQiformirf 
ly with which it rotls ita vast body of water, proved, 
that its supphos are at once distant and steadyj nori 
Judging from its appearance and course, is it rasli tO' 
believe that tlie Multnomah audits tributary streams 
water the vast extent of country between the western 
iDountainB and those of th« sencoast, as far, perhaps, 
as the Gulf of California. At about eleven o'clock 
he ogain reacheti the house of the Ncerchokioos, in 
which he now found eight families; but they were 
all so much alarmed at his presence, notwithstand- 
ing his visit yesterday, that he remained a very few 
minutes only. Soon after setting out he met five 
tMujoes, Glled with the saone number of famihes, be- 
longing to the Shahala nation. They were descend- 
ing the river in search of food, and seemed very de- 
sirous of coming alongside the boat; but, as there 
were twenty-one of them, mid the guide said that 
these Shalialas, an well as their relationa at the 
house we had just left, were all mischievous, bad 
men, they wore not suffered to approach. 

" At three o'clock he halted for an hour at the 
Nechecolee house, where his guide resided. This 
large building was two hundred and twenty-six feet 
in front, entirely above ground, and might be con- 
sidered as a single house, sinc« the whole was un-' 
der one roof: otherwise it appeared more like ai 
range of buildings, as it was divided into seven dis- 
tinct apartments, each thirty feet square, by means 
of broad poles set on end, and reaching from the 
flooi' to the roof. The apartments were separated 
from each otlier by a passage or alley four feet wide, 
extending tlirough the whole depth of the house, 
and the only entrance to them was from these al- 
cys, through a small hole about twenly-two inchea 
vfide, and not more than three feet high. The rool 
IS formed of rafters and round poles laid on ttien 
i^itudinallyi the whole being covered wilh a <!ou 
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ble row of ilio bark of Ihe while cedar, exleuUin^j 
from Ihe top eigliteen inches over ilie eaves, and se- 
cured ss well as kept smootli by splinters of dried 
fir inseried through it nt regular distances. In this 
manner the roof was made light, strong, Riid dura- 
bie. Near this house were the remains of stivenil 
other large buildings, sunk in the grotuid, and con- 
structed like those wc had seen at the Great Nar- 
rows of the Columbia, belonging lo the Bloots, witb 
whom these people ckim affinity. In manners and 
dresa these Nechecolees differ but little from the 
Quathlapotles, and others ofthia neighbourhood; but 
their language is the eame used by the Eloots, and 
though it has some words in common with Iho dia 
Iccts spoken here, yet its whole structure is obvi 
ously different. 'Hie men, loo, are of larger stature, 
and both sexes butter formed than among the na- 
tions below ; and the females are distinguished by 
wearing larger and longer robes (which are gener- 
ally of deerskin dressed in the hair) than those of 
the neighbouring tribes. In the house there were 
several old people of both sexes, who were treated 
wiA much respect, and still seemed healthy, though 
roost of Ihem were perfectly blind. On inquiring 
the cause of the decline of their village, an old man, 
Ihe father of the guide, and a person of some dis- 
tinction, brought forward a woman very much pi^ 
ted with the smallpox, and said that, when a girl, she 
was very near dying with the disorder whiiih had 
left those marks, and that all the inhabitants of tha 
houses now in ruins had fallen victims to the same 
disease. Prom the apparent age of the woman 
then, connected with what it was at the time of hot 
illness. Captain Clarke judged that this sickness 
must have been about thirty years before, or about 
the period we had supposed that the smallpox prob- 
ably prevailed on the seacoasl. 

" He then entered into a long nonvcrsation 
fanl to the adjas^nt country and its inhabitants, tha 
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old man replying to his questions with great inlelli- 
sence ; and at the cloae he drew with his linger in 
the dust a sketch of ihe Multnomah, and of Wappa* 
too Island. This Captain Clarke copied nnd prC> 
serred. He then purchased five dogs, and, takii^ 
leave of the Nechecolee village, returned lo camp. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

iriplmn of Wappatoo Islanil.and of Iho Mode in i 
- -I galber the Wnnpatoo Root.— Character of Ihe Soil 

Pioducliom.— Numeroua Tribes residing in its Vicln- 

itj.— Frobsbility that they were all of Ihe MoUnomBh Tribe 
oiiginBllr, inferred from SimilarilT of Dteu, Manneis, Lan- 
gDogs.du:. — Desciiplion of theit Dreas, Weaporuof War, and 
Hode of butying Ihe Dead.— DeacripLion of another Village, 
called tbe WahdeUiUi ViUage.-Theii Uade of Aichitectnre. 
— Eitraoritinarr Height of Beacon Rock.— Uofriendl; Char- 
Mrter of the Indiaoi a\ that Plate,— The Party, alarmed for 
Iheir Safely, resolre to inflict anmmary Vengeance, in case 
the Wahclellsb Tribe pereist in (heir Outngea and Inaults, — 
InlerriBW with tba Chief of Itral Tribe, and Confidence realo 
red.— Difficulty of drawing the Canoea over the Rapids. — 
Visited by a Parly of the Yeh ugh Tribe.- Brief N mice of the 
WeochaoetwiDackum Tnbe. — Cnriona Phenomenon obaerr- 
cd in the Columbia, from ihe Rapida to the Ciiilluckittequawa 

" Aphil 4. The hunters were alill out in every di- 
rection. Those frotn the opposite side of the river 
relumed with a bear and some venison ; but the flesh 
of six deer and an elk which they had killed was so 
meager and unfit for use ttat they had left it in the 
woods. Two other deer were brought in ; but, ai 
the game was all poor, we despatched a large party 
to some low grounds on the south, six miles above 
Ds, to hunt there until our arrival. As usual, many 
Indiana cnme lo OUr cainp, some of them descend- 
with their families, and others from 
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', with no otject except lo gratify Iheir curi 
Oiity. 

" The visit a[ C apt aiiL. Clarke to the Multnomahs, 
and information obtained from other sources, now 
enabled us to give same Rcuonnt of the neighbouring 
cDuntrios and nations. The most important spot is 
Wappatoo Island, a large tract lying between the 
Mulinomah aud an arm of the Columbia, which we 
called Wappatoo Inlet, and separated from the main 
land by a slaice eighty yards wide, which at the dis- 
tance of seven miles up the Multnomah connects 
that river with the inlet. The island thus formed 
is about twenty miles long, and variea in breadth 
from live to ten miles. The land is high, and ex- 
tremely fertile ; and on most parts is covered with 
a heavy growth of cottonwood, ash, the large-leafed 
ash, and sweet willow, the blacli alder common on 
the coast having now disappeared. But the chief 
wealth of this island is found in ihc numerous ponds 
In the interior, which abound wiEh the common ar- 
rowhead {jagiltaria lagiCti/olia), to the root of which 
is attached a hulb growing beneath it in the mud. 
This bulb, to which the Indians give the name of 
urappaloo, is their great article of food, and almost 
the staple article of com merce on the Columbia, b 
is never out of season ; eo that at all times of tbfe 
year the valley is frequented by the neighbouring 
Indians, who come to gather it. It is collected 
nhiefly by the women, who employ for the purpose 
canoes from ten lo fourteen feet in length, about 
two feet wide, nine inches deep, and tapering from 
the middle. They arc auRicient to contain a single 
person and several bushels of roots, yet so very light 
that a woman can carry them with ease. She taSea 
one of these canoes into a pond where the water ia 
M high as the breast, and by means of her toes sep- 
arates this bulb from the roct, which, on being freed 
from the mud, rises immediately to the surfaee of 
Ibe water, and is thrown into the canoe. In thii 
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manner these paticut females will remain iu the w» 
ter for several hours, even ir\ the depih of winter. 
This plant is found ihrouglkout ilic wholet extent of 
the valley in which wc then were, but does not gron 
on the Cohimbia farther east. 

" This vallej' is bounded on the weei by the mount- 
ainous country bordering the coast, froiu which it • 
extends eastward thirty miles in n direct Unc, lo the 1 
mnge of mountains crossing the Columbia above I 
the Great Falls: its length from north to south h ~ 
were unable to determine, but we believed it to e; 
tend in this direction a great dislanco. It is, in fact, 1 
the ouly desirable siluatiun for a setllemenl on the f 
western side of the Rocky Mountains; and, being 
naturally fertile, would, if properly cultivated, afford 
HUbsistenue for forty or Hfly thousand souls. The 
high lands are generally of a dark. rich loam, not 
much encumbered with sLones, and, thcugh waving, 
by no means too sleep for cultivation: a few miles 
from the river they widen, at least on the north side, 
into rich, extensive prairies. The timber on t!iem 
is abundant, and consists almost exclusively oC tlic 
several species of fir already described, some of tlie 
trees growing to a great height. We measured a 
fallen tree of that species,, and found that, including 
Uie Slump of about six feet, ii was three hundred 
nnd eighteen feet in iBngtfi, though its diameter was 
only three feet The dogwood is also abundant on 
the uplands : It differs from that of the United States 
in having a much smoother bark, and in being much 
larger, the trunk attaining a diameter of nearly two 
feet. There is aomo white cedar of a large size, 
but no pine of any kiitd. In the bottom lands are 
Iho Cottonwood, ash, large-leafed ash, and sweet 
willow ; interspersed witli whicli are the pashequaw, 
thanala^e, and compound fern, of which tlic natives 
nse the roots. The red liowering currant abounds 
on the uphtnds, while along the river bollonia grow 
luxuriantly the water-nreas, strawberry, cuiquefoil 
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urrovr dock, sandrush, and t\w flawering pea. 
There is also a apetiiea of the bear'B-elaw, but the 
large-leaJed thorn had diaappeared, nor did we see 
any longer the whortleberry, the shallun, uor any of 
the other evergreen slirubs bearing berrieB, except a 
species the leaXof whieh has a prickly margin. 

"Among iho anlmala we observed ihe m,-irtiu, 
small geese, the small speckled woodpecker with a 
white back, the blue-cresied corvus, ravens, crows, 
eagles, vultnrea, and hawks. The mellow bug and 
long-legged spider, as well bs the butterfly, blowing- 
Qy, and tick, had itlready made their appearance ; but 
none of these are diflbrcnt froin insects of the same 
sort in the United Slates. The moschetoea, too, had 
resumed their visits, but were not yet troublesome. 

"The nations who inhabit this fertile neighbour- 
hood are very numerous. The Wappatoo Inlet, 
three hundred yards wide, extends for ten or twelve 
miles to the south, as far as the hills, near which it 
receives the waters of asmall creek, whose sources 
are not far from those of the Killamuck River, On 
Ibal creek reside the Clackstar nation, a numcr- 
oua people of twelve hundred soula, who subsist on 
Rah and wappatoo, and trade, by means of the Kil- 
lamuck River, with the nation of that name on the 
seacoast. Lower down the inlet, towards the Co- 
lumbia, is the tribe called Calhlacumup. On tb« 
sluice which connects the inlet with the Multnomah 
aro the Cathlanahquiah and Caihlacomalup tribes ; 
and on Wappatoo Island the CI ann ah mi nam una and 
Clahnaquahs. Immediately opposite, near the Tow- 
ahnahiooks, are the Quathlapo ties, and higher up, on 
Ibe side of the Columbia, the Shotos. All these, 
tribes, as well as the Cathlahaiva, who live some- 
what lower oil the river, and have an old village on 
Ueer Island, may be considered as parts of the great 
MuUnomah nation, which haa iM principal residence 
on Wappatoo Island, near the mouth of the large 
nver to which they give th( ir itDme. Forty miles 
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above ila junction with the Columbia, thia rivi 
ceivcs the waters or the Clatika.mos, a river wbici 
may be traced througli a woody and fertile oouutiy 
to Ila sources in Mount Jefieraon, almost to the foot 
ot which it is navigable Tor canoea. A nation of tlw 
same name resides in eleven villages along its bor* 
dere: they live chiefly on fish and roots, which 
abound in the Clackamoa and along its banks, though 
they sometimes descend to ihc Columbia to gather 
wappaloo, wbero Ihey cannot be distinguished in 
dress, manners, or language from the tribes of the 
Multiiomaha. Two days' journey from the Colum- 
bia, or about twenty miles beyond the entrance of 
the Ciackamos, are the Falls of the Multnomah. At 
this place reside the Cushooks and Chahcawahs, 
two tribes that are attracted there by the fish, and 
by the convenience of traduig across the mountains, 
and down tbe Klllamuck River, with the Killamucks, 
from whom Ihey procure train oil. These falls are 
occasioned by a high range of mountains, beyond 
which the country strelchoa into a vast level plain 
wholly destitute of timber. As far as the Indians 
with whom we conversed had ever penetrated that 
country, it seems to be inhabited by a nation called 
Calahpocwah, a very numerous people, whose vil- 
lages, nearly forty in number, are scattered along 
each side of the Multnomah, which furnishes thsm 
with their chief subsistence, viz., Rsh, and the roots 
ulong its bauka. 

" All the tribes in the neighbourhood of Wappatoo 
Island we considered tts Multnomahs ; not becniise 
they nre in any degree subordinate lo that nation, 
but they all seem to regard it as being the most pow- 
erful There was no distinguished chief except the 
one at the head of the Multnomahs ; and they are, 
moreover, alhcd by similarity of dress and manners, 
and of houses and language, which, much more than 
the feeble restraints of Itidian government, eontrib- 
' e proplo. These circumRtances sep- 
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arate them also from ihe nalioDa Jower down the 
nver. The ClaLsops, Chinnocika, VVabkiacurns, and 
CtLthlamaha uii<]erstand each other perfecily : their 
language varies, however, in some respecls from 
that of the Skilloots ; but, on reaching the MuUno- 
tnah Indians, we found tha.t, although many words 
were the same, while a great Dumber differed only 
in the mode of accenting th-cm from those employed 
by the Indians near the mouth of the Cohimbia, yet 
there was, in fact, a very sensible distinction. The 
natives of the valley are of larger stature, and rather 
better shaped than those on tho seacoast; their ap- 
pearance, too, ia generally healthy, though they are 
afflicted with the common disease of the Columbia, 
soreness of the eyes." • • • 

" The dress of the men docs not dilTer from that 
used below; tliey are chiefly distiugui shed byapas- 
uon for large brass buttons, which they will fix on a 
Bailor's jacket, whenever they are so fortunate as to 
obtain one, without the slightest regard to arrange- 
ment. Tile women, also, wear the short robe al- 
ready described; but their hair is moat commonly 
braided into two tresses, falling over each ear in front 
of the body ; and instead of the tissue of bark, they 
employ a piece of leather in the shape of a pocket 
hatidkerchief, tied round the loins." • • • 

"The houses arc generally on a level with the 
ground, though some are sunk to the depth of two 
or three feel, and, like those near the coast, are 
adorned, or rather disfigured, with carvinp or paint- 
ings on the posts, doors, and beds. They have no 
peculiar weapon except a kind of broadsword made 
of icon, from three to four Tcet long, the blade about 
four inches wide, and very thin and sharp at both its 
edges, as well as at the point. They have also 
blndgeonsof wood of the same form; and both kind* 

giaerally hang at the head of their beds : these are 
rmidable weapons. Like the natives of Ihe sa»- 
1, they me alsoveryfondof cold, hot, and vapoiu 
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baths, which are Lsed al r11 seasons, f'^ Ihc pv ' 
Of health as well as pleasure. 

"The mode of burying the dead in finoes i« 
pmcliaed by Iho nalives here. The place, of depoi 
is a vault formed of boards, slanting like the roof of 
a house, from a pole supported by two forks. Un- 
der this the dead are placed horizoalaliy on boarda, 
on the surface of the earth, and carefully covered 
with mats. The bodies are here laid to the height 
of three or four upon each other, and the different 
articles which wt^re most csleemed by the deceased 
arc placed by their side ;. their canoes themselves 
being sometimes taken to pieces to strengthen ihe 
vault. 

" All these people trade in anchovies and sturgeon, 
but chiefly in wappatoo; to obtain which, the inhabi- 
tants both above and below come at ail seasons, the 
latter bringing, in turn, beaida, cloth, and various oth- 
er articles procured frojn the Europeans. 

" April 5. We dried our meat as well as the cloudy 
weather would permit. I n the course of the chaae yes- 
terday, one of our men who had killed the bear found 
iheden of another with three cubs in it. He return- 
ed to it lo-day in hope of finding the dam, but, being 
disappointed in this, he brought the cubs; und on 
ision Drewyer, our most experienced hunis- 
:ured us that he had never known a single 
where a female bearhad been once dislurb- 
ed by the hunter and obliged to leave her young, 
that she returned to them again. The young bears 
we Bold for teappaloo to some of the numerous In- 
dians who visited ns in parlies during the day, and 
who behaved very well. Having prepared our stock 
of dried meal, we set out the next moniing." ■ • • 

They proceeded, however, hut a few miles the next 
day, as they were obliged to wait and colled their 
hunlers ; nor did they start again the two following 
days, being employed in drying some additional meat 
'hat was brought in on the 7th, and on Ihe 8th th« 
:Balher would not permit their leaving. 
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April 9. The wind having moderalciil, we reload- 
ed the canoes, and set out by suveji o'clock. We 
stopped lo take up two of our hunters who had left 
118 yesterday, but had hcen unaucL-essful in the chase, 
and then proceeded to tlic Waliclellali village, bIiu- 
ated on the norlh side of the river, about a miie be- 
low Beacon Kock. During the whole of the roulo 
from our camp we passed along under high, steep, 
and rocky sides of mounlaius, which here close in on 
each side of the river, forming stupendous precipices 
covered with (ir and white cedar, Down these 
heights descend the most beautiful cascades, one of 
wliich, formed by a large creek, falls over a perpen- 
dicular rock three hundred feet above the water, 
while other smaller streams precipitate themselves 
from a still greater elevation, and, partially evapora- 
ting in a mist, collect again, and make a second de- 
scent before thoy reach the bottom of the rocks. 
We stopped to breakfast at this village; and herf 
we found the tomahawk which had been stolen fron 
US on tlie 4th of last November. They assured us 
that they had bought it of the Indians below ; but, as 
the latter had already informed us that the Wah- 
clellahs had such an article which they had stolen, 
we made no difficulty about retaking our properly," 
• • " " After purchasing, with much difficuily, a few 
dogs and some wajmaioa from the VValiclellahs, we 
left them at two o'clock, and, passing along the Bea- 
con Rock, reached iu two hours the Clahclellah vil- 
lage. 

•' This rock, which we now observed more accu- 
ralely than we had done in our descent, stands on 
the ncrth side of the river, insulated from the hills. 
I'he northern aide has a partial growth of lir or pine. 
To the south it rises in an unbroken precipice to the 
height of seven hundred feet, where it terminates in 
a sharp point, and may be seen at the distance of 
twenty miles below. Ttiis rock may be considered 

the point where tide-wa^r commences • thaugh 
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tbe influence or the tide is perceptible here in an- 
tumn only, at which lime the river is low. Wb« 
the precise difference is at those seasons, we could 
not determine ; but, on examining a rock which we 
had lately passed, and comparing its appearance 
with what we had observed last November, we 
judged the flood of this spring lo be twelve feel 
above the height of the river at that time. From 
Beacon Rock as low down as the marshy islands, 
the general width of the river ia from one to t 
miles, though in many places it is greater, 
landing at the village of the Clahclellahs, we found 
them busy in creeling their huls, which seemed to 
be of a temporary kind only, so that most probably 
they do not remain longer than ihe salmon season. 
Like their countrymen whom we had just left, thesa 
people were sulky and ill humoured, and so much 
en llie alert to pilTer that we were obliged to keep 
them at a distance from our baggage. As our large 
canoes could not ascend the rapids on the north 
side, we passed to the opposite shore, and entered 
the narrow channel whicli separates it from Brant 
Island. The weather was very cold and rainy, and 
the wind so high that we were afraid to attempt the , 
rapids the same evening, and therefore, Rnding B 
safe harbour, we encamped for the night." • ■ • 

"April 10. Early in the morning we dropped down 
the channel to the lower end of Brant Island, and 
then drew our boats up the rapid. At the distance 
of a quarter of a mile we crossed over to a vjllage 
of Clahclellahs, consisting of six houses, on the op- 
posite aide. The river is here about four hundred 
yards wide, and the current so rapid that, although 
we employed five oars for each canoe, we were 
toome down a considerable distance. While we 
were at breakfast, one of the Indians oBerod ua 
two sheepskins for sale, one of which was Ihe skin 
of a full-grown animal, and was as large as that of a 
common deer; the second was smaller, and the skin 
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of the head, with the horns on it, jiad been mads 
into B. cap, and was highly prized by the owaet. 
He, however, sold the L'ap to us for a knife, and the 
rest of the skin for those of two elk ; but, observing 
our anxiety lo purchase ilie other skin, they would 
not nccept the samo price for ii, and, as wo hoped 
to procure more in the neighbourhood, we would 
not offer a greater. The horns uf the animal were 
black, smooth, and erect, and rise from the middle 
or the Torehead, a liitio above the eyes, in a cylin- 
drical form, to the height of four inches, where they 
are pointed. The Clahclellahs informed ua thai 
Uiese sheep were very ^nndant on the heights and 
among the clifTs of Ihe adjacent mountains, and that 
these two had been latelj' killed out of a herd of 
thirty-six, at no great distance from the village. 
We were soon joined by our hunters, with three 
black-lailed fallow deer, and, liaving purchased a 
few white salmon, proceeded on our route. The 
south side of the river is impassable, and the rapid- 
ity of the current, as well as the large rocks along 
the shore, renders the navigation of even the north 
aide extremely difficult. During the greater part 
of the day it was necessary to draw them aloug the 
shore ; and, aa we had only a single towrope that 
was strong enough, we were obliged to bring ihem 
one after the other. In this tedious and laborious 
manner we at length reached the portage on the 
north side, and carried our baggage to the top of a 
hill about two hundred paces distant, where we en- 
camped for the night. The canoes were drawn on 
shore and secured, hut one of them having got 
loose, drifted down to the last village, the inhabi- 
tants of which brought her back lo us, an instance 
of honesty which we rewarded with a present of two 
knives. It rained all night, and the next mornini;, 

"April II, so that the tents and Ihe skins which 
covered the baggage were wcl. We therefore de- 
tsnnined to take the cfluoes over the portage first. 
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in hopes that by the afternoon the rain would ceas*, 
and we might carry our baggage across without in- 
jury. The work was immediately begun by almost 
the whole party, who in the course of the day dragged 
four of the canoes to the head of the rapids with 
great difficulty and labour. A guard, consisting of 
one sick man and three who had been lamed by ac- 
cidents, remained with Captain Lewis to protect 
the baggage. This precaution was absolutely neces- 
sary to save it from the depredations of the Wah- 
clellahs, who, we discovered, were great thieves, not- 
withstanding their apparent honesty in restoring our 
boat : indeed, so arrogant and intrusive did they be- 
come, that nothing but our numbers, we were con 
vinced, preserved us from attack. They crowded 
about us while we were taking up the boats, and one 
of them had the insolence to throw stones down the 
bank at two of our men. We now found it neces- 
sary to depart from our uniformly mild and pacific 
course of conduct. On returning to the head of the 
portage, a large number of them met our men. and 
seemed very ill disposed. Shields had stopped to 
purchase a dog, and, being separated from the rest 
of the party, two Indians pushed him out of the road, 
and attempted to take the dog from him. He had 
no weapon but a long knife, with which he immedi- 
ately attacked them both, hoping to despatch them 
before they had time to draw their arrows ; but, as 
soon as they saw his design, they fled into the woods 
Soon afterward we were told by an Indian who 
spoke Clatsop, which language we had learned du- 
ring the winter, that the Wahclellahs had carried off 
Captain Lewis's dog to their village below. Three 
men, well armed, were instantly sent in pursuit of 
them, with orders to fire if there was the slightest 
resistance or hesitation. At the distance of two 
miles they came within sight of the thieves, who, 
finding themselves pursued, left he dog and made 
o/f. We now orden d all the Indian* mi of oiu 
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eamp, anJ signified to l. em that, if any one of then ^| 
Btole our baggage or insulted our men, he would to^H 
instantly shot; a resolution i>h[ch we were deteN ^H 
. mined to enforce, as it was uuiv our only means of ^| 
aafety. We were visited durii.g ihc day by a chief 
ofllie Clahclellahs, who seemed miiriified at the treat- 
mont we had received, and told us liiat iho persons 
ai the head of these outrages wtru two very bad 
men who beiopged to the WahclellatiB, but that the 
iiHlion itsL'lf did not by atiy means wisli to displease 
us. This chief seemed -very well disposed, and we 
had every reason to believe was much respected by 
I the neighbonriug Indiana. We therefore gave him 

a small inedal, and showed him all the attention in 
our powui, with which he appeared to be very much 
gratified ; and we trusted that hia interposition would 
prevent the necessity of our resorting to force 
against his countrymen. 

" Many Indians from the villages above passed ua 
in the course of tlie day, on their return from trading 
with the natives of the valley, and among others we 
recognised an Eloot, who, with ten or twelve of his 
nation, were on their way home to the Long Nar- 
rows of the Columbia. These people do not, as we 
are compelled to do, drag their canoes up the rapids, 
but leave them at the lieud as they descend, and, car- 
rying their goods across the portage, hire or borrow 
others from the people below. When the traffic is 
over, they return to the foot of the rapids, where 
they leave these boats, and resume their own at the 
head of the portage. The iatmur of carrying the 
goodn across is equally shared by tlic men and 
women ; and we were struck by the contrast between 
tho decent conduct of all the natives from above, 
and Ihc pialligacy and ill manners of the Wahctel- ' 
liihs. About throe quarters of a mile below our 
camp was a burial-ground, which seemed common 
in the W'aliclellaha, Clahclellahs, and Yehhuhs. It 
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consisted of eight sepulchres on the north bank of 
the river." 

In dragging their remaining pirogue up the rapid) 
the nexl day, they unfortunately lost her, but buc- 
ceeded in transporting all their baggage to the head 
or the portage hy live o'clock iu the iirternoon ; and 
the weather being cold and rainy. Ihey concluded to 
remain there duriug the night. " The portage," saya 
the Journal, " was two thousand eight hundred yards, 
along a, narrow road, at all times rough, and then ren- 
dered slippery by the rain. About half way was an old 
village, which the Clahclellah chief iiirormed us was 
the occasional residence of his tribe. These hous- 
es were uncommonly large ; one of them measuring 
one hundred and sixty by forty feet, the frames be- 
ing constructed in the usual manner, except that 
they were double, so as to appear like one house 
wittiin another. The floors were on a level witli 
the ground, and the roofs had been taken down, and 
sunk in a pond behind the village. We now found 
that our firmness the day before had made the In- 
dians much more respeelful ■. Ihey did not crowd 
about us in such numbers, and behaved with much 
more propriety. 

"Among those who visited iis here were about 
twenty of the Vehhuhs, a tribe of Shahalas, whom 
we had found on the uortL aide of the river, imme- 
diately above the rapids, but who had now emigra- 
ted to the opposite shore, %vhere they generally take 
aalnion. Like their relations, the Wahclellahs, they 
had taken their houses with them, so that only one 
was now standing where the old village was." • • • 

" There is but little diJTerence in appearance DO- 
Iween the Yehhubs, Wahclellahs, Clahelellahs, and 
Neerchokioos, who compose the Shahala nation. 
On comparing the vocabulary of the Wahclellahs 
with that of the Chinnooka, we found that the names 
for numbers were precisely the same, though the 
other pans of the language were essentially differ- 
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•nt. The women of all these tribes bml ihcif 
hair, pierce the noso, and some of them have lines 
oF dota reaohlng from the anhle as high aa the mid- 
dle of the leg. These Yehhuhs behaved with great 
projiriety, and condcmneJ the treatment we had re- 
ceived from the Wahelellahs. We purchased from 
one of them the skin of a slieep killed near this 
place. Tor whicli we gave iu exchange the skins of » 
deer and an elk. These unimals, he lold us, usually 
frequent the rocky parts of the mountains, where 
Ihey are found in great numbers. The bighorn is 
also an inhabitant of these mountains, and the na- 
tives have several robes made of their skins." • ■ • 

In ascending the river the next day, they found 
that their boats were too heavily laden, in conse- 
quence of the loss of their pirogue ; but they suc- 
ceeded in purchasing two, additional canoes at s 
Yehhnh village, the inhabitants of which were very 
friendly. They advanced about six miles beyond 
Cruzatie's River, where ihey eneninped, and, being 
joined by all their hunters the next morning, resu. 
med iheir journey. "At one o'clock," continues the 
Journal, " we halted for d inner at a large village, sit- 
uated in a narrow bottom just above the entrance 
of Canoe Creek. The houses v^ere detached from 
each other so as lo occupy an extent of several 
inileG, though only twenty in number. Those which 
were inhabited were on the surface of the ground, 
and built in the same shape as those near the Rap- 
ids? but there were others not occupied, which were 
completely under gronnd. They were sunk about 
Hghl feet deep, and covered with strong timbers, 
and several feet of earth in a conical form. On de- 
scending by means of a ladder through a hole at the 
lop, which answered the double purpose of a door 
and a chimney, we found that the house consisted 
of a single mom, nearly circular, and about sixteen 
feel in diameter. 

'f The inhabltHuts. who called themselves Wcock* 
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aockw iliac u me, difiercd but little from Ihose nea( J 
the Rapids, the chief distinctiuti in dress being « 1 
few legfin^ and moccasins rcscrobling those wom I 
by the Chopiinliish. These people had ten i 
twelve very good liorscs, which were the firft v 
had seen smue leaving this Deighhoiirliood in the 
preceding autumn. 'I'he country below is, iudeed, 
of BUch a nature as to prevent the use of this uni- 
rnal, except in the Columbia Valley, and there they 
would be of no great service, as the inhubitania rr 
side chieHy on the river side, and the country Is to . 
thickly wooded to suffer iheni to hunt oji horseback, ] 
Most of these horses, ih«y hiformed us, had been 
taken jn a warlike excursion lately madeagainal the 
Towahnahiooks, a part of the Snake nation living on 
the upper part of the Multnomah, to the southeast 
of this place. Their laiiguuge is the same with that 
of the Chiltuckiticquaws. 'I'hey seemed inclined to 
be very civil, and gave us in traffic some roots, chap- 
p«bU, Alberts, dried berries, and five dogs. 

"After dinner we proceeded, and, passing at the 
distance of six miles high clifis on the left, encamp- 
ed at Ihe mouth of h small run on the same' side. A 
little above us was a village, consisting of about onci 
hundred fighting men, of a tribe called .Smitckshops, 
many of whom passed the evening with us. They 
did not differ in uny respect from the inliiibiiants of 
the village below." • • ■• 

Soon after starting the next morning they came tn 
Sepulchre Kouk. "This rock," saya the Jouniai, 
" stands near the middle of ihe river, and contains 
about two acres of ground above high water. Ovei 
this surface are scattered thirteen vaulla, constmcl 
ed like those below the Rapids, and some of then 
more than half filled with dead bodies. After satis 
fying our curiosity wiih these venerable remains 
we relumed to the northern shore, and proceeded ta 
* village at Ihe distance of four miles. On landings 
WB tonai] timi ihe iuliablluitls belonged to Ihe sauK 
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nation as those we liad Just left, and as they had 
horses, we made an attempt lo piirchaae some of 
them ; but, with ail our dexterity In exhibiting our 
wares, we could not succeed, as we had none of iho 
only article wliich Ihey seemed desirous of procu- 
ring, a sort of war-halehet called by the Northwest 
iraders ati eye-dog. We therefore purchased two 
dogs, and, tuKlog leave of these Weocksoekwilla- 
cums, proceeded lo auother of their villages, just 
below The entrance of Cataract River, Here, loo, 
we tritd ir vain to purchase horses ; nor did we 
moei with better success at the two villages of Chil- 
luckittequaws, a few miles farther up the river. At 
three in the afieruoon we came lo the mouth of 
QuineiLe Creek, which we ascended a short dleiauce, 
and eucampftd for the ni^ht at the spot we had call- 
ed Rock Fort. Here we were soon visited by some 
of the people from the Great Narrows and Falisj 
and on our expressing a wish to purchase horses, 
Ihey agreed to meet us the next day on the north 
side of the river, where they would open a trade. 
They then returned to their villages lo collect the 
horses, and in the morning, 

" April 16, Captain Clarke crossed with nine men, 
and a large part of the merchandise, to purchase, if 
it were p<tasible, twelve horses to transport our bag- 
gage, and eomo pounded fish, as a reserve on the 
piisaage across the Rocky Mountains. The rest of 
(he men were employed in hunting and preparing 
saddles. 

" From the Rapids to this place, and, indeed, as 
far as the commencement of the Narrows, the Co- 
lumbia is from half a mile to three quarters in width, 
and possesses scarcely a ny current : Its bed consists 
principally of rock, except at the eutranee of Labiche 
River, which takes its rise in Mount Hood, from 
which, like Quicksand Biver, it brings down vasl 
quantities of sand. Along the whole course of the 
, Qolumbia, from the Rapids to ibe (^hilluckittequawi 
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Ibe Iruiiks of many large pine-lrues are seen aUnd> 
ing erecL in water, which was now thirty feet deep, 
and is never less than len. These Irees could never 
have grown in their presenl stale, for they are all 
very much rotted, and none of them vegetate ; m> 
thai the only reasonable account which Giiii be given 
tif this phenomena Is, that at sonic period, which the 
appearance of the trees induced us lo fix within 
twenty years, the rocks from the hill aide^ have ob- 
strucled the narrow pass ai the Rapids, and caused 
the river to spread through the woods. The mount- 
ains which border it as far as Sepulchre Rock are 
high and broken, and its romantic views are occa- 
Eionally enlivened by beautiful cascades rushing 
from the heights, and forming a striking conirast 
with Ihe lirs, ccdsirs, and pines which darken their 
sides. From Sepulchre Rock, where iho low coun- 
try begins, the tong-leafed pine is the almost exclu- 
sive growth of timber; but our camp was the last 
spot where a single tree is to be seen on the wide 

Slain, spreading beyond it to the foot of ilie Bocky 
lountams. This plain is, however, covered with a 
rich verdure of grass and herbs, some inches in 
height, which forms a delightful and exhilarating 
prospect, after being coniined lo the niountains and 
thick forests on the seacoasl. The climate, too, 
though we were only on the border of the plain, was 
very difTerent here from what we had lately esperi- 
onced : the air was drier and more pure, and the 
ground as free from moisture ns if there hod been 
nil rain for l!ie Inst ten tlays. Around this place 
were many esculent piRiits used by the Indiana, 
among which was a currant now in bloom, with ■ 
yellow blossom, like that of the yellow currant of 
the Missouri, from which, however, it differs specif 
ically. There was also a apecies of hyaeinth grow 
ing in (he plains, which presented at this time t 
pretty flower of a pale blue colour, the bulbof whicl. 
._ b-.i-j ^j. baked, or dried in iha son, nnd ealen by 
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WANT OF SUCCESS IN PUltCilASlNG HOUSES. 18T ] 

the IndianB. The bulb of Ihe present year wa« 
white, flat in shape, and not quite solid ; it overlaid 
and pressed closely thnt of the Inst year, which, 
though much ihiiuier end withered, wns equally 
wide, and sent forth from its sides a nurnber of sma.!! 
radicles." • • • 

" Captain Clarke, meanwhile, had been unsuccess- 
fully endeavouring to purchase horses ; but the In- 
dians promised to trade with him if he would go up 
to the Skilloot village, abore the Long Narrows. 
He therefore sent over lo us for more merchandise, 
and then accompanied them in the evening to thai 
place, where he passed the night. 

" April 17. Captain Clarke sent to inform vs that 
he was still unable lo purchase any horses, but in- 
tended going as far as the Eneeshur village, whence 
he would rcturu to meet us the next day at the Skil- 
loot village. In the eveninfr, the principal chief of 
the Chilluckiilequaws came to see us, accompanied 
by twelve of his nation, and, hearing that we wanted 
horses, promised to meet us at the Narrows witb 
■omc for sale." 
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Srttino out early on Ih-e morning of ihe 18ih, at 
ihe distance of nine miles ihey reached the Skilloot 
Tillage, at the foot of the Long Narrows. Here they 
found Captain Clarke, who had succeeded in pur- 
chasing four horses, though M double the price that 
had been paid the Shoshonees. Owing to ihe great 
quantity of water in the rivor, the passage of the 
Long Narrows was wholly impracticable for boats, 
BO tlint Ihey cut up their two pirogues to be used for 
fuel. 

" April 19. All ihe parly," proceeds the Journal, 
" were employed in carrying Iho nierchaiidise OTcr 
the portage, '['his wc accomplished with the aid of 
our four horses by three o'clock in the aflernoon, 
when we formed our camp a little above the Skilloot 
settlement. Since we left them in the autumn they 
had removed theirviUage a few hundred yards lower 
down the river, and exchanged the cellars in which 
we tben fou.id them for more pleasant dwellings on 
Hie ad/facn of the ground. These were formal by 
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I FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE SALMON. 1 

alickB covered with mats anil straw, and so large 
that eatih was the lesideiice of aeversl raniUies." • • 

"The whole village was filled with rejoicing at 
having caught a salmon, which was considered aa 
the harbinger of vast quaniiries that would arrive in 
» Tew days. In the belief that it would hasten their 
coming, the Indiana, according to their custom, 
dressed the iish and cut ii into small pieces, one of 
ivhich was given to cacti child in the village; and in 
the good hunioar excitt^d by this occurrence, they 
parted, though reluctantly, with four other horses, 
for which we gave them two kettles, reserving only 
a single small one for a mess of eight men. Un- 
luckily, however, we lost one of the horses by the 
negligence of the person to whose charge he was 
eommiitcd." * • • 

" April SO. As it was so much for our interest to 
preserve the good-will of these people, we passed 
over several small thefts which they had commit- 
ted : but this moriiijig wo learned Ihat bIs toma- 
hawks and a knife had been stolen during the night. 
We addressed ouraclvea to ihe chief, who seemed 
angry with his people, and made an harangue to 
them, but we did not recover the articles, and soon 
afterward two of our upoona were missing. We 
therefore ordered them all from our camp, threalepi- 
ing to beat severely any one delected in purloining. 
Ttiis harshness irritated them so much that they 
left us in ill humonr, and we therefore kept on our 
guard against any insult. Besides this knavery, 
their faithlessness was intolerable : frequently, after 
receiving goods in exchange for a horse, Ihey would 
mum in a few hours and insist on revoking the 
bargain, or that iliey should receive some additional 
value. We discovered, loo, (hat the horse missed 
yeslerdny had been gambled nway by llie fellow 
from *hoin we had purchased him to a mnii of a 
difTerent nation, who had carried him olT. We sue 
eeeded in buying two more horses, 1 
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some QkappeUtUaxiA iilsD exchanged a couple ofellt- 
•kins fuc a gun belonging to the chief," • • • <• One 
of the cmiuts, for which Ihc Indiaas would give ua 
very little, was cut up for fuel \ iwo others, together 
with some elkskina and pieces of old iron, we bar- 
tered for beads, and the remaining two small 
were despatched early uemt luomiug, 

"April SI, with all the biiggage which could not 
be carried on horseback. We had intended selling 
out at the same lime, but one of our horses brokn 
loose during the nigh!, ittid we were under ihe ne- 
cessity of seudiug several men in search of him. In 
llie mean time, the Indiaus, who were always on the 
Klert. stole a tomahawk, which we could not recov- 
er, though several of Ihem were searched ; and an- 
other fellow was detccled in carrying off a piece of 
icon, and kicked out of camp ; upon whicJi Captain 
Lewis, addressing 1 hem, told iliem he was not afraid 
to fii!ht them, for, if he rhose, he could easily put 
them all to death, and burn their village, hut that he 
did not wish to treat Ihein ill if they kept from steal- 
ing! and that, although, if he could discover who had 
the tomahawks, he would take away their horses, yet 
he would rather lose the properly altogether than 
lake Ihc horse of an innocent man. The chiefs 
were present at this harangue, hung their heads, and 
made uo reply. 

"At len o'clock the men returned with the horse, 
and soon after an Indian, who had promised lo gO' 
ivith us as far as the Chopunnitth, came with two 
horses, one of which he politely offered to assist in 
carrying our baggage. We therefore loaded nine 
horses, and, giving the tenth to Brailnn, who whi 
still too sick 10 walk, at about ten o'clock left the 
village of Ihese disagreeable people. Atone o'clock 
we arrived at Ihe village of the Eneeshurs, where 
we found Captain Clarke, who had been aliogcthei 
liusucccssful iu his aliempts to purchase horses, the 
JSaxwhura being quite as unfriendly as the Skillools. 
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ForiDnately, however, Ihe fellow who had sold 
horae, and afterward loaL him in gambling, iwlongeil 
[o this village, and we insisted an having Ihe kettle 
and knife which had been given to him for his horse, 
or that he shoultt furniah us with one of equal value. 
Ho preferred the latter, and brought us a very good 
Iwrse. Being joined here by the canoes and bag- 
gage, we halted half a mile above the town, and 
dined on the flesh of dogs, after which we proceede4 
about four miles farther, and enc;amped a1 a village 
of Eneeshura, consisting of nine mat huts, a lilll*. 
below Ihe mouth of the Towahnahiooks. We obc 
tained from these people a couple of dogs and 4 
small quantity of fuel, for which we were obliged la 
give a higher price than usual. Wo also bought a 
horse, with his back so much injured that he could 
scarcely be of much service to ua; but the price 
was only some triding articles, which in the United 
Stales would not cost above a dollar and a quarter. 
The dress, manners, and langiuage of the Eneeshurs 
JiRer in no respect from Ihose of the Skilloole. 
Like them, too, they are inhospitable and parsimo- 
MtouG, faithless to their engagements, and in the 
midst of poverty and filth retained a ie.gcee of pride 
and arrogance which rendered our numbers our only 
protection against insult, pillage, and even murder. 
We were, however, assured by our Chopunnish 
guide, who appeared to be a very sincere, honest 
Indinn, that the nations above would ireat us with 
much greater hospitality. 

" April 33. Two of our horses broke loose in the 
night, and strayed to some disiance, so that we 
were not able to retake them and begin imr march 
before seven o'clock. We had just roached the lop 
of R hill near the village, when Ihe load of one of Iha 
horseii turned, and the animal, taking fright at a 
robe which still adhered to him, ran furiously to- 
wards the village: just as he came there the robe 
«dl.and an Indian hid it in his hut. Two men weg 
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'k after the hoiso. which they soon caught, 
the robe was still missing, and the Indians denied 
having seen it. These repealed acts of knavery 
hud quite exhausted our patience, and Captain Lewis 
therefore set out for the village, determined to make 
ihem deliver up the robe, or to burn their houses Ir 
the ground. This disagreeable retaliation was, how 
ever, reudered unnecessary, for on his way he met 
one of our men, who had found the robe i'n one ot 
the huts, hid behind some baggage. We resumed 
our route, and soon sficr halted on a hill, from the 
top of which we had h commanding view of the 
range of mountains in which Mount Hood stands, 
and which continued south as far as the eye could 
reach, their aummits being covered wiih snow. 
Mount Hood itself bore south 30° west, and the 
snowy summit of Mount JeH'crson south 10° weal. 
Towards the south, and at no great distance, we 
discerned some woody country, and opposite to this 
point of view is the mouth of the To wahnah looks." 
• ■ ' " From this place we proceeded with our bag- 
gage in the centre, escorted both before and behind 
by such of the men as had not the care of Ihe horses, 
and, having crossed a plain eight miles in extent, 
reached a. village of the Eneeshurs, cousisiing of 
six houses. Here we bought some dogs, on which 
we dined nenr the village, and, having purchased an- 
othnr horse, went up the river four miles farther, to 
another Eneeshur village of seven mat houses." * •• 
Being informed by their guide that they would not 
be able to reach the nest village tlie same evening, 
Ihey concluded to halt where they were. Here 
(hey purchased a horse and some dogs ; but such 
was the scarcity of fuel, that Ihey were obliged to 
buy what was required to cook their supper. 

The party were detained for a considerable time 
the nest morning in consequence of (wo of their 
horses having strayed during the night. One thej 
fvrovered, but the other they could not Hnd, and 
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*ere obliged to start without bim. "After march< 
ing twelve miles," says the Jounial, " we came to a 
village near the Rock Rapid, at the niouth of a large 
creek which we had not observed in descending. 11 
cDDBisted of twelve temporaiy huts of mats, and 
was inhabited by a tribe called Wahhowpitm, who 
apeak a language very similar to that of the Chopun- 
nlsh, whom Ihey resemble also in dress, both seiies 
l>eiiigclad in robes and shirts, as well asleggins and 
moccasins, These people seemed much pleased to 
see 113, and readily gave iis four dogs, and some chap- 
peleU and wood, in exchange for a few small articles, 
such as pewter bntlons, strips of tin, iron, and brass, 
uul some twisted wire, which we had previously 
prepared for our journey across the plains. They, 
ae well as others of ihe same tribe, living in five 
huts a little below, were waiting the return of the 
salmon. Wo also found a Chopunnish returning 
home with his family and a dozen young horses, 
some of which he wanted us lo hire ; but this we 
declined, as by doing ao we should be obliged to 
maintain him and his family on Ibe route. Afiei 
arranging our camp, we assembled all the warriors, 
and, having smoked with them, the violins were pro- 
duced, and some of the men danced. This civility 
was returned by the Indians with a kind of dance 
that we had not before seen. The spectators form- 
ed a circle about the dancers, who, with their robes 
drawn lightly round the shoulders, and divided into 
parlies of live or six men, kept crossing in :i line 
from one aide of the circle lo Ihe other. Both tlia 
performers and spectiitora sang, and, after procced- 
lug in this way for sonK lime, the latter joined in, 
and the whole conclude<l with a promiscuous dance 
and song, This being finisheii, ihe natives retired 
at our request, after promising to barter horses wilh 
us 111 Ihe uioniing. The river was by no means so 
difficult o'' cvusage, nor obstructed by sn many lap 
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ids, as ii had been in Ihe auliimn, the water beiiq 
sufncjently high to cover ihc rocks in its bed. 

"April 24. We began ea.rly lo look for our hor- 
ses, but they were not collected before one o'clock. 
In the mean time we prepared saddles for three new 
horses which we had purchased from ihe Wahhow- 
pums, and agreed to hire three more from Ihe Cho- 
punnish Indian, who was lo accompany us with his 
family. The natives had also promised to take nuf 
canoes in exchange for horses ; but, when ihey 
found that wo were resolved on travelling by knd, 
they refused giving us anything, in hopes that wb 
would be forced to leave Ihem. DisgiiBied at this 
conduct, we determined rather to cut iheni in pie- 
CCS than suffer these people lo possess them, and 
actually began to aplit them up, when ihey consent- 
ed lo give lis several strands of beads for each canoe. 
We had now a sudicient number of horses lo carry 
our baggage, and therefore proceeded wholly by 
laud. At Iwo n'clock wb set nut, and, passing be- 
tween the hills and the northern shore of the river, 
had a difficult and fatiguing march over a road al- 
ternately sandy and rocky. At the distance of four 
miles we came to four huts of Ihe Meteowwee tribe ; 
two miles farther, to the same number of huts ; and 
after making twelve mil«s from our last nighl'a 
camp, we halted at a larger village of five huts of 
Heteowwces." • • • 

As they had passed along (hey met several pai- 
ties of the natives, who were distant and reserveUi 
■nd, though respectful, would hold no conversatiun 
with them. They found the nights cold, though W 
was warm in the day, and whai rendered Ihem ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable was the scarcity of wood. 

"April 25. We collected our horses," contimies 
the Journal, " and proceeded eleven miles to a large 
village of fifty-one mat houses, where we purchased 
some wood and n few dogs, on which we made out 
(tinner. This vilhige cDiilaJaed about seven hundred 
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persons, of a tribe called Pishquitpah, vrhast) j 
dence nu the river is only during the spring and sum- 
mer, the autumn and winter being paaaed in bunting 
through the plains and iilong ihe bnrders of the 
monnlaina. The greater part of Ihem had been at J 
a distance frnm thu river when we descended, ai«f 
never having seen white men before, they Hocked 
round ua in great numlicrs: but, although iney wen 
exceedingly curious, they treated us with much m^ ■ 
specl, and were very urgent that we should spetid 
the night with ihem. Two principal chiera were 
pointed out by our Chnpunnish companion, and being 
acknowledged aa snch by the tribe, we invested each 
of them with a small medal. We were also very 
desirous of purchasing more horses : but aa our 
stock of merchandise consisted of little more than 
a dirk, a sword, and a few old clothes, the Indians 
could not be induced to traftic with ua. The Pi^- 
quilpahs are generally of good stature and propor- 
tions, and as the heads neither of the males nor fe- 
males are so much flattened as those of the natives 
lower down, their fealures are rather pleasant. 
'I'heir hair is braided in the manner practised by their 
western neighbours ; but the generality of the men 
are dressed in a large robe, under which is a shirt 
reaching to the knees, where it is met by long leg- 

5 ins, and the feel are covered with moccasins : some, 
owever, wear only the truss and robe. Aa they 
unite the occupations of hunting and fistjing, botn 
sexes ride very dexterously ; their caparison being 
a saddle or pad of dressed skin, stuffed with goat's 
Iiair, from which wooden stirrups are suspended, and 
1 liair ro[« is tied at both ends to the under jaw of 
the animal. The horses, however, though good, 
suffer much, as do, in fact, all Ihe Indian horses, from 
sore backs. 

" Finding them not disposed to barter with us, we 
left the Piahqnitpahs at four o'clock, accompanied 
hveighleen or twenty of their vnung men on hnrsoi 
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At the disLiLice of four miles we passed, with 
hiiltiiig, live ti'iuscs belonging lo the WoUaw« 
'ahs ; and five miles farther, observing aa many w" 
lgw» as would enable us to make Rres, we ava." 
ourselves of tlio circumstance, itud encamped u 
them. 

" The ciunlry through which we passed resembled 
that of yesterday. The hills on both sides of the 
river are about two hundred and My feel high,gea- 
erally abrupt and craggy, and in many places pre- 
senting a perpendicular face of blact, solid rock. 
From the top of these hills the country extends it- 
self ill level plains to a very great distance, and 
though not so fertile as the land near the Falls, pro- 
duces an abund».ni supply of low grass, which is &a 
excellent food for horse-s. This grass must, iudeed, 
be unusually nutritious, for even at this season of 
the year, alter wintering on the dry grass of the 
plains, and being used with greater severity than is 
usual among the whiles, many of tlie horses were 
perfectly fat, nor had we seen a single one that was 
really poor, lu the course of the day we killed sev- 
eral rattlesnakes, like those of the United Stales, 
and saw many of [he common as well as the horned 

As they advanced the next day the hills became 
low, and left an extensive plain on each side ot the 
river. Having proceeded thirty-one miles, they halt- 
ed for the night not far from sonic houses of the 
Wollawotlahs. On the 27th they found the abrupt, 
rooky hills again approaching the river; and, a(t^ _ 
A march of twenty-four miles, they hailed for dii^ 
Der. " Soon after stopping," says the Journal, " Wi 
were joined by seven Wollawollahs, among whirt 
we recognised a chief by the name of Yellept, wl^ 
had visited us on the lOtii of October, when we gafl 
him a medal, with the promise of a larger one ~ 
our return. He appeared very much pleased at si 
: agoui, oud invited us to remain at his viU- 
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three or four days, during which he would supply 
us with the only Toad they had, and furnish lis with 
hors«3 forour Juurney. After the cold, inliospltable 
treatment we had lately received, Ihia kind offer wus 
peituliarly acceptable: and, having made a. ha^ty 
meal, we accompanied him to his village, six milrn 
above, situated on the edge of the low cuumry, ntid 
about Iwelvc miles below the mouth of Lewis's 
River. Immediately on our arrival, Yellept, who 

E roved to be a. man of much influence, not only \a 
ia own, but among Ihe neighbouring nations, collect- 
ed the iiihabitauts, and, after having made an ha- 
rangue to them, the purport of which was to induce 
Ihem to treat ua hospilubly, set Ibem an example by 
bringing himself an armful of wood, and a platter 
Contarmng three roasted mullets. They immediate- 
ly complied with one part, at least, of the recom- 
mendation, by furnisbiug us with an abundance of 
ihc only sort of fuel they use, the atems of shnibs 
growing lei the plains. We iiiea purchased four 
dogs, on which we supped heartily, having been on 
short allowance for two daya previously. When we 
were disposed to sleep, the Indians retired immedi- 
acely on our requesting them to do so, and, indeed, - 
uniformly conducted themselves with great proprl- 

I ety. These people live mostly on roots, which are 

very abundant in the plaiua, and catch a few salmon- 
trout ; but they then see med lo be aubsisling chiefly 
on a species of mullet, weighing from one to three 
pounds. They informed us that opposite to tlicir 

j village there was a route which led to the mouth of 

the kooskooskee, on the souih side of Lewis's Riv- 
er: that the rood itself was good, and passed over 
a level country well supplied with water and grass ; 
and that we should meet with plenty of deer and aji- 

I lelope. We knew that it road in that direction would 

shorten Ihe distance at least eighty miles; and ai 

. the report of our guide was confirmed by Yellept 

ai)d other Indians, we did not hesitate Id adopt ituf^^ 



route! timy ndded. however, lliat [here % 
bouses, nor permanent Inclian residencea oniheroadi 
ftnd Ihnt it would therefore be prudent not to trust 
wholly to our guns, but lo lay in a stock of provia- 

" April 28. Taking Iheir a<lvii;o, therefore, wc this 
morning puruhased ten dogs. While the trado fDr 
these was being conducted by our men, Vellept 
brought a, line white horse, and presented liim to 
Captain Chrkc, expressing at the Brtme lime » wish 
tn buve a kettle ; but, on being informed that we bad 
already disposed of the last keltlo we could spare, he 
said he would be content with any present we chose 
lo make him iu return. Captain Clarke thereupon 
gave him his sword, for which the uhief had before 
expresBt'd a desire, adding one hundred balls, some 
powder, and other small articles, with whit:h he ap- 
peared perfectly satisfied. We were now anxious 
to depart, Hnd requested Yellept In lend us i^anoes 
for the purpose of crossing the river; but he would 
nut listen lo any proposal of Ihe kind. He wished 
us lo remain for two or ihree days; but, at all 
events, would not consent to our going to-day. for 
he had already sent to invite his neighbours, the 
Chimnapoos, to come down in the evening and join 
his people in a dance for our amusement. We 
urged in vain that hy setting out sooner we should 
the earlier return with th« articles they desired ; b' 
day, he observed, would -make but little differenee. 
We at length suggested that, as there was then no 
wind, it was the "best timii to cross the river, and' 
that we would merely take the horses over, and re- 
turn to sleep at their village. To this he Bssentedj 
and we then iirossed with the horses, and, having 
hoppled them, came back to their camp. Fortunately 
there was among these Wollawollahs a prisoner be 
longing to a tribe of the Shoshonee or .Snake In 
dians.residingto the south of the Multnomah, and vis 
dlylhe heads of Wollawollah Oreek 
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Our Shoshonce woman, Sacajaweah, though sho be- 
longed to a tribe near the Missouri, spoke the same 
language as Ibis prisoner; and by Ibeir meaiia we 
were able to explain oarselve& to the Indians, and 
answer aU their inquiries with respect to ourselves 
and the object of our journey. Our coiiversalion 
inspired iheni with much conftdonce, and they aooa 
brought several sick persons, for whom ihey re- 
quested our assistance. We splintered the broken 
arm of one, gave some relief to another whose knee 
was contracted by rheurnatism, and administered 
what we thought would be beneficial for ulcers, and 
eruptions of the skin on various parts of the body, 
which are very common disorders among tbent^ 
But our most valuable medicine was eye-watei^ 
which we distributed, and which, indeed, they ver/' 
much required ; for the complaints of the eyes, 0&5 
casioned by living so mtich on ihe water, and ag-> 
gravated by the fine sand of the plains, werp Jinivet- 
sal among ihem. 

" A little before sunset the Cbimnapooa, amount- 
ing to one hundred men and a few women, came to 
the village, and, joining lh< WollawoUahs, who were 
about the same number of men, formed themselves 
in a circle round our camp, and wailed very patiently 
till our men were disposeil to dance, which they did 
for about an hour, to the music of the violin. They 
then requested the Indians to dance. With thl» 
Ihey readily complied ; atid the whole assemblage, 
amounting, with the women and children of the vil- 
lage, to several hundred, stood up, and sang and 
danced at the same time. The exercise was not, 
indeed, very violent nor very graceful 1 for the great- 
er part of ihem were formed into a solid column, 
round a kind of hollow square, stood on the sama 
)1ace, ind merely jumped up at intervals, to kee|^ 
time to the music. Some, however, of the more ac*)' 
live warriors entered the square and danced roui 
it sideways, and some of our men joined./ ' 
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theoi, to the greal satisfaciion of Ihe Indians. Tiii 
dance continued till ten o'clock. Th« next morning, 
"April SI), Yellept supplied us with Iwo cannns, 
in whieli we crossed with all our baggage by tleven 
o'clock ; but tlie horses having strayed to some dis- 
tance, we could not culled them in lime to reach 
any suitable place for enL-amping if we should then 
begin our journey, as night would overtake us be- 
fore we came to any water. We therefore thought 
it advisable to encamp about a mile from the Co 
lumbia, at the mouth o! the Wollawollah River. 
This is a handsome stream, about liny yards wide, 
and four and a half feet in depth. Its waters, which 
are clear, roll over a bed composed principally of 
gravel, intermixed with some sand and mud ; and, 
though the banks are low, they do not seem to be 
overlowed. It empties into the Columbia about 
twelve or fifteen miles from the entrance of Lewis's 
Giver, and Just above a range of high hills crossing 
the furinci'. Its aourcea, like those of the Tow- 
ahnahiooks, Lapa^e, Youmalolam, and Wollawol- 
lah, are, as the Indians informed us, on the north side 
of a range of mountains which we saw to the east 
and southeast, and which, commencing lo (he south 
of Moimt Hood, stretch in a northeastern direction 
to the neighbourhood of a southern branch of Lew- 
is's Biver, at some distance from the Rocky Mount- 
ains. Two principal branches, however, of the Tow- 
ahnahiooks, take their rise in Mount JefTerson and 
Mount Hood, which ia fact appear to separate the 
waters of the Multnomah and Columbia. They 
were about sixty-live or seventy miles from this 
place, and, although covered with snow, did not seem 
high To the south of these mounlains, the Indian 
prisoner said there was a. river running towards the 
northwest, as wide as the Columbia at this place, 
which was nearly a mile. This necouni might be 
exaggerated, but it served lo show that the Multno< 
jnah was a vory large river, and that, with the a» 
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uatance of a southeastern bra.ti(;h of Lewis s River, 
passing round the eastern estremily of the chain of 
mouuiaiiia in which Mounts Hood and JelTerson ore 
so cons pic;i] oils, it might water the vast tract of 
coUDlry to the south, tiJl its remote sourc;e8 ap- 
proached tiioae of the Missouri and the Rio del 

" Near our camp was a fish-wear, formed of t« 
curlains of small willow switches, matted togethi 
with withes of the same plant, and extending acroai 
the river in two parallel lines, six feet asunder. 
These were supported by several parcels of poles, 
in the manner already described as in use among 
the Shoshonees, and were rolled up or let down at 
pleasure for a few feet, sc as either to let the fish 
pass or to detain them. A seine of from fifteen to 
eighteen feet in length is dragged down the river 
by two persona, and the bottom drawn up against 
the curtain of willows. They also employ a small- 
er seine, like a scoop-net, one Bide of which Is con- 
lined to a semicircular bow five feet long, and half 
[he size of a man's arm, and (he other side held by 
a strong rope, which, being (led at both ends to the 
bow, forms the chord to the semicircle ; this is used 
by one person. But the only fish they could lake 
at this lime were mullet of from four to five pounds 
in weight, and which formed the chief subsistence 
of a village of twelve houses of Wollawollahs, a lit- 
tle below us on the Columbia, as well as of others 
on the opposite side of the river. In the course of 
the day we gave small medals lo two Inferior chiefs, 
each of whom made ua a present of a fine horse. 
We were In a poor condition to make an adequate 
acknowledgment for Ihia kindness, but ^ve them 
several articles, among which was a pistol, with 
some hundred romids of ammunition. We had, in- 
deed, been treated by these people with an onusiial 
degree of kindness and civility. They seemed to 
have been successful In I heir hunf ng during Lhij lasl. 
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winter, for all of ihem, but parlicularly Ihe wo 
. were iiiuch better clad than when wc had seen them 

I tiefore : both sexes among the WoUawollaha, as w^ 

as the Chimnapooa, being provided with good robeBfi 
inoccaaias, long shirts, and leggins. 'I'heir orna>(<B 
meiits were similar to those used below, the baii| f 
being cut on the forehea.d, and queues Tailing ovel'. f 
ilie sboulders in front of the body : some have smaU I 
plaits at the earlocks, and others lie a bundle of the i 
docked forctop in front of the forehead." • • • ' 

"AprilSO. Wehadnow twenty-three horses, mimy 
of them youug and excellent animaU, but the great- 
er part had sore backs. The Indians are generally 
cruel masters ; they ride very h!ird, and their sad- 
dles being so badly constructed that it is almost im- 
possible to avoid wounding the animal, they will 
continoe to ride the poor orealurea aAer their backs 
are scarified in ilie most shocking manner. At 
eleven o'clock we left these honest, worthy people, 
accompanied by our guide and the Chopunnish fam- 
ily, and dlreL-ted our course north 60° cast, across 
an open, level sandy plain, unbroken except by 
large banks of pure sand, which had drifted in many 
parts to the height of fificen or twenty feet. The 
rest of the plain ia poor in point of soil, but through- 
out there is generally a short grass interspersed with 
aromatic shrubs, and a number of plants, the roots 
of which supply the principal food of the natives 
Among these wo observed a root something like the 
sweet potato. At the distance of fourteen miles we 
reached a branch of Wullawollah Kiver, rising in the 
same ninge of mouniaiiia, and emptying itself six 
miles above the mouth of the latter. It ia a b<^d, 
deep slrcam. about ten yairds wide, and seems to be 
navigable for canoes. The hills along this creek 
are generally abrupt and ro<^ky, but the narrow bot- ^m 
torn is very fertile, »ni both possess twenty timet ^H 
as much limber ks the Columbia itself: indeed, we. ^H 
I How find, foi the first lime since leaving Rock i^or^.^H 
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an ubundance of firewood. The growth 
Cottonwood, birch, the crimBon haw, red aad Hweel 
willow, chokecherry, yellow currants, gooseberry, 
ihc hoiieyauckle with a white berry, rosebushes, 
SBvetibark, and aiimach, together with some corn. 
Craas nnd rushes. The advantage of a comfortable 
lire induced us, as it was already night, to halt ai 

" We were soon supplied by Drewyer with a [lea- 
ver and an oiler, of which we took only a part of the 
former, and gave the rest to the Indiana. The otter 
ia with them a favourite food, though much inferior, 
at leaat in our estimation, lo the dog, which they 
will not eat. The flesh of ihe horse, too, is seldom 
eaten, and never except when absolute necessity 
compels ihem to eat it, as Ihe only alternative lo 
save them from dying with hunger. This fastidi 
ousnesa doesnot seem, however, to proceed so much 
from any dislike to the food as from attachment lo 
Ihe animal itself, for many of them ale very heartily 
of the horseflesh which we gave them." • • • 

After Ihey had proceeded nine miles the next day, 
their Ohopunnish Indian left them, taking an old, 
unbeaten road which led to the left. "At Ihe dia- 
tajice of three miles farther," continues the Journal, 
" the hills on the north side became lower, and the 
bolioms of Ihe creek widened into a pleasant coun- 
try, two or three miles in extent. The timber, too, 
was now more abundant, and our guide told us that 
we should not want either wood or game from this 
place as far as the Kooskooskee. We had already 
ieen several deer, of which wo killed one, and ob- 
served great numbers of curlew, as well as some 
cranes, ducks, prairie larks, and several species of 
the sparrow common to the prairies. There is, in 
fact, very little difference iu the general face of the 
rountry here from ihat of the plams on the Missou- 
ri, itxeepl thai the lallet: are enlivened by vast herda 
of bii^lo, elk, and other animale, which give it ~~ 
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additional interest. Over these wide bottoms wc 
continued on a course north 75° east, till, at the dis- 
tance of seventeen miles from where we had dined, 
and twenty-six from our last encampment, we halt- 
ed for the night. We had scarcely encamped when 
three young men came up from the Wollawollah vil- 
lage, with a steel-trap which had inadvertently been 
left behind, and which they had come a whole day's 
journey in order to restore. This act of integnty 
was the more pleasing, because, though very rare 
among Indians, it corresponded perfectly with the 
general behaviour of the Wollawollahs, among whom 
we had lost carelessly several knives, which were 
always returned as soon as found. We may, in- 
deed, justly affirm, that of all the Indians whom we 
had met since leaving the United States, the Wolla- 
wollahs were the most hospitable, honest, and aiii« 




CHAPTER XI. 

he Party puisuo Lheir Roule toHardB the Kooakaaikee. 
leacfa the Kinnouenim Creek,— Meet witli m old Aoqaali 
>nce, called tbe Biehom Indian.— Amve at the MoQlh uf lb* 
Kooskooskee,— Difficulty of purchasing Hrovisioni from lh« 
Natives, ami MwRevtceof the farty to obtain Ihem.—Cbopon 
niah Style of Archileclute.— Captom Ciackelums Phjiiciui, 
andperformBsBteml EipenmeDls upon the Nativea with Sue. 
EMB,— InalancB of their Honesly.— Diatreas of Iha Indiana 
fbf waul of Piovisiona during the Winter.— The Party finally 
meet TviiM«d Hair, la whom lheir Horsee liad been inlruslM 
oa their Journey down, — QuDriel between thai Chief and an- 
other of big Nation, in tegard lo his Horaec.— Cauee« of th« 
Conlroreny •tated at large, — The two Chiefs teconciled by 
the InlerfereocB of the Party, and the Horaea lesloied.— Ex- 
traordinary Ipitaneeof IndiMiHospjlalitylawaiciaStiangera. — 
Council held with the Cliopuniiish, and Ihe Objecl of the Ex- 
pedition explained.— Tbe Party perform other medical Cure*. 
— Anavier of ihe Chopllnniah lo (he Speech dellTsied at the 
CJooncil, ralified by a eingulnr Cerensony. — They promlM 
faithfully lo follow the Advice of their Viatiera. 

Tmbf followed ibe course of Ihe creek the Dext 
day, iind, after travelling nineteen miles, encamped 
for the night. The mountains to the southwest, at 
the disiaiice of twenty-five miles, though not ap- 
pearing to be very high, were Blili covered with 
snow. Pursuing a course north 25° east on "' " 
morning of the 3d, at the distance of twelve m 
they reached Ihe Kinnooenim Creek; and three m 
beyond this, in a northeasterly direction, they ei 
to a branch of this cretk, which they followed f 
eleven miles, and "at that distance," says the Jr~ 
nal, we were agreeably nurprised by the appearant 
of Weahkoonul, or the Indian whom we h— ' ~~"- 
The Biirbom, from the circiimsiance of hi: 
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a born of that Btiiinal suspended from his leFt am. ' 
He had gone down with us last year along Lewis'i 
River, and was highly serviceable in preparing the 
minds of Ihe nalivea for our reteptiou. He was, 
moreover, the first chief of a large baud of Chopiin- 
nish : and, hearing thai we were on our return, he 
had come with lea of liia warriors to meet us. He 
now turned back with us, and we continued up the 
boiloms of the creek for two miles, till the road be- 
gan ti) leave it, and to cross the hill towards the 
plains. We therefore encamped for the night in a 
grove of Cottonwood, after we had made a disagree- 
able jonrney of twenly-eight miles. During the 
greater part a! the day the air had been keen and 
cold, and it alternately rained, hailed, and snowed : 
but, though the wind blew with great violence, it 
was fortunately from Lhe southwest, and on our 
backs. We had consumed at dinner the last of our 
dried meal, and nearly all that was left of Lhe doge ; 
ao that we supped very scantily on the remainder, 
anil had nothing for the next day. Weahkoonut, 
however, assured us that there was a house on the 
river at no great distance, where we could supply 
ourselves with provisions. We now missed oui 
guide and lhe Wollawollahs, who had left us ab- 
ruptly in the morning, and never returned. 

"May 4, Wc were now nearer to lhe soulhwest 
mountains, which appeared lo become lower as they 
i^vanccd towards the northeast. We followed the 
road a\eT the plains, north 60^ east, for four miles 
10 a ravine, where was the source of a small creek, 
down the hilly and rocky sides of which we proceed- 
ed for eight miles to its entrance into Lewis's River, 
Mbout seven miles and a half above the mouth of the 
Kooakooskee. Near this place we found lhe houso 
which Weahkoonut had mentioned, and where w« 
now halted for breakfast. It contained six familieti, 
but so miserably poor thitt all we could obiain from 
them were two lean dogs and a few large cakes of 
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tiaU-p re pared bread, made of a. root resembling the 
Bweei potato, of all wliicli wc contrived to form a 
kind of soup. The siiil of the plain is good, but it 
hua no timber. The range of souihweatera moiint- 
nins was about fifteen milea sbovc us, but continued 
ti) beconie lower, and was still covered with enow 
to its base. After giving a passage to Lewis's River 
near iheir northeastern exiromity, Ihey terminate iu 
a high level plain between that river and the Koos- 
kooskee. The salmon nol having yet called them 
to Ihe rivers, tile greater part of (he ChopunDish 
were still dispersed in villages through this plain, foi 
the purpose of collecting ^tiairtash and cow-weed, 
which grow here in great abundance, the soil being 
extremely fertile, and in many places covered with 
the long-leafed pine, the larch, and balsRm~ fir, which 
CAnlribulo lo render it less dry than the open, un- 
Bhellered plains. After our repast we continued our 
route along the west side of the river, where, as well 
ita on the opposite shore, the high hills approached 
it closely, lill, at the distance of tliree miles, we 
halted near two houses. The inmates consisted of 
five families of Chopunnish, among whom were Te- 
toh or Sky, the younger at the Iwo chiefs who ac- 
companied IIS in the aiilumn to the Great Falls of 
Ihe Columbia, and also our old pUot who had coo- 
ducted us down to that river. They both advised ua 
to cross -Here, and ascend the Kooskooskee on the 
Dorlheast *ide, this being the shortest and best route 
lo the forks of that river, wliere we should find 
TwistedHair,in whose charge we had left our horses, 
aud to which place they promised to show us the 
way. We did not hesitate to accept their olTer, nnd 
crossed over with the assistance of three canoes ; 
but, as the night was coming on, wc purchased a lit- 
tle wood and some roots of cow-weed, and enwimp- 
ed, though we had made only fifteen miles duriiin 
the day. The evening proved cold and disagtee- 
Me. and the naiives crowded round our Hrc in suck 
' II.— R J 
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numbera iliai we could scarcely cook or keep o 
selves warm." ■ • • 

" May 5. We collected oui* horses, nnd Rt seven 
u'clon.k set forward alone ; fur Weahkoonui, whosa 
people residei] above on Ihe west side of Iiewi 
ttfver, resumed his roule homeward wlien we ero 
ed lo the huts. Our ro'dd wiis over the plains lot 
four uiid a. half inilea to the entrance or the Koos- 
kuoakee. We then proceeded tip that river, and ui 
live miles reached a large mat housE, but could not 
procure any provisions fram the iiihabilatits ; how- 
ever, on reaching another three miles beyond, we 
were surprised at the liberality of an Indian, who 
presented to Captain Clarke a very fine gray mare, 
for which all he requested wna a vial of eyewater. 
Last autumn, while we were encamped at the mouth 
of the Chopunnish River, a man who complained of 
a pain in his knee and ittigh was brought to us, in 
hopes of receiving some relief. To appearance ho 
had recovered from his disorder, though he biid not 
walked for some time; but, that we might not diaap- 
point them, Captain Clarke, with much ceremony, 
washed and rubbed his sore limb, and giive him some 
volatile liniment [o continue the operation, which 
caused, or, more properly, perhaps, did not prevent, 
his complete cure. The man grntefutly circulated 
our praises, and our fame as physicians was farther 
increased l>y the efficacy of some eye-waier which 
we had given them at the same time. We were by 
no means dissatisfied at this new resource for ob- 
taining subsistence, as the Indians would give us no 
provisions without merchandise, and our stock was 
now very much reduced. We cautiously abstained 
from giving them any but harmless medicines, and 
as we could not possibly do harm, our prescriptions, 
thougih unsanctioned by the faculty, might be useful, 
and were therefore entitled lo some remuneration. 
Four miles beyond this we came to another large 
bomo, conlaining ten families, where we Imlted. and 
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msde imr dinner on two dogs mid a smaU quautiiy 
of roots, whiuh we did iiot obtain without iniicii dif- 
ficulty. While we were eating, an Indian standing 
by, and looking with great derision at our eating 
dog's flesh, threw a pour half-starved puppy almost 
into Captain Lewis's plate, laughing heartily at the 
Imnioiif of it. Captain Lewis took up the animal, 
nnd nung it back wllli great force into the fellow's 
race, and, seizing his lomnhawk, threatened to cut 
him down if he dared to repeat such inanlcnce. H< 
immediately withdrew, apparently much mortified, 
and we continued our dug repast very quietly. Here 
we met our old Cluipimnish guide, with his family; 
nnd soon allerward one of our horses, which hu 
been separated from the others in the charge of, 
^(Twisted Hair, and been in this neighbourhood ft^J 
«veral weeks, was caught and restored to us. 
'"After dinner we proceeded to the entranc 
Colter's Creek, at the distance of four miles, and, 
having made twenty and a half miles, encnniped on 
the lower side of it. This creek rises not far from 
the Rocky Mountains, and, passing in the greater 
part of its course through a country well supplied 
with pine, discharges a large body of water. It is 
about twenty-fivo yarda wide, with a pebbled bed 
and low banks. At a little diMance from us were 
two Chopnnnish houses, one of which contained 
eight families, and the other, much the largest we 
had yet seen, was inhabited by at least thirty. It 
was rather a kind of shed, built, like all the other 
houses, of straw and mnls, with a roof one hundred 
and flfcy'Six feet long, and about fifteen wide, closed 
at the ends, and having a number of doors on each 
side, The vast interior was without partitions, but 
ihc fires of the difTerent families were kindled in a 
row through the middle of the building, and about 
ten feet apart. This vjllage was the residence of 
one of the principal cliiefs of the niilion, who was 
called Neeshnepahkeeook, or Cut Nosr, from the en 
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camstance o( his nose having been cut by Uie stroka j 
of a lanue in battle with the Snake Indians We 1 
gare him b. Bmall medal ; bnt, though he was u great I 
chief, his infliience among his own penplu (I'd n^' I 
seem to be considerable, and his counlenance po$> j 
BCBsed very little intelligence. We arrived vcrji I 
hungry and weary, but could not purchase any pnii I 
visions except a small quantity of the rools of tht I 
cow-weed, and some bread made from them. They 1 
had, however, heard of our medical ekiU, and madfl I 
mauy application a for Hsaistance ; but we refused U) I 
do anything for Ihem, unless they gave us eithej 1 
some dog or horse flesh to eat. We had soon nearly ] 
fifty patients. A chief brought his wife with an ab^ I 
scess in her back, and promised to furnish us wilh g I 
horsB Ihe next day if v/e would relieve her. Cap- 
tain Clarke therefore opened the abscess, intro- 
duced a Lent, and dressed it wiih basUicnn. Wa I 
also prepared and diatribu ted sonie doses of the flour 
of sulphur and cream of tartar, with directions for 
their use. For these we obtained several dogs ; but 
they were too poor to be eaten, and we therefore 
postponed our medical operations till the morning. 
In the mean time a number of Indians, besides the 
rosidenia of the village, gathered about us, or en- 
camped ill the woody bottom of the creek. 

" In the evening we learned from a Snake Indian, 
who happened to be at the place, that one ofthe old 
men had been cndeavouriug to excite prejudices 
against us by observing that ho thought we were 
bad men, and eaine there, most probably, for the 
purpose of killing them. In order to remove such 
suspicions, we made a. speech, tn which, by means 
of Ihe same Indian, wc informed Ihem of our coun- 
try, and of the purposes of our visit. While we 
were thus engaged, we were joined by Weahkoo. 
BUI, who assisted us in effacing all unfavourable im« 
from the minds of the Indiana. The fok J 
morn inn 
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" May 6, our practice became more lucrative. Tho 
woman declared Ihai she had slept bcUer thau she 
had before since her ilLness. She was therclbre 
dressed a second time, and her husbaDd, according 
to promise, brought iia a. horse, which we immedi- 
nteiy killed. Besides this woman, we had crowds 
oi' applicants, chiefly afflicted wltli sore eyes ; aud, 
after administering to them for several hours, found 
ourselves once more in possession of a plentiful 
meal ; for the inhabitants became more and more 
friendly, and one of ihenn even gave us a horse for 
□ur prescriptions for his daughter, a little girl wh» 
was afflicted with the rheumatism. We moreover 
exchanged one of our horses willi Weahkoonitt by 
adding a smull flog, obtaining nn excellent sorrel 
horse. 

"We round here three men of a nation called 
Skeetsomish, who reside at the falls of a large river 
emptying itself into the north side of the Columbia, 
and whicli talies its rise from a epaciuus lake in the 
mountains, hi no great distance from these fails. 
We now designated this river by the name of 
Clarke's River, us we did not know its Indian name, 
and we were the Jirst whites who had ever visited 
its principal branches: for the Great Lake Riveri 
mentioned by Mr. Fidler, if at all connected wiili 
Clarke's River, must be a very inconsiderable branch. 
To the river, moreover, which we had before called 
Clarke's River, rising iu the southwest mountains, 
we restored the name of Towahnahiooks, thu appel- 
lation by which it is known to the Eneeshurs. In 
drrss and appearance these Skeetsomish were nat 
to be distinguished from the Chiipumiish : but their 
language was entirely dilforcnt, a circumstance which 
we did not learn till their departure, when it was too 
late to obtain from them a vocabidary of it," • • • 

They set out about two o'clock, accompanied by 
Weahfcoonut.wiih ten or twelve men. and an Indian 
«ho CHlle-l himself the brother of Twisted Huirt 
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aiid ufter prooctidiiig nine miles Lliey hulled, liaving 
lost tlie horse they liiid intended lo kill, and, conHe- 
queli[ly,btiiiig obliged lo lie down suppcrlesa Tor tlie 

They Htarted the next mnrniiig with ihe brother 
of Twieted Hair ibr llieir guide ; and after proceetl- 
ing four inileH, to a house eoriiainitig sis families, by 
bis advice they crossed to the other side of the riv- 
er, expecting to find game more pleutiful near the 
month of the Chopunnisli. " An Indian," saya tlm 
narrative, " now brought two canisters of puwder, 
which his dog," he stated, "had discovered under 
grouiul, in a bottom some miles abovu. We imme- 
diately knew them to be the snme wo had buried 
last aiitivtm, and aa he h;id kept ihem safely, and 
was liu.ii-it enough lo return ihein, we rewarded 
him — inadequately, to be aure, but aa well as we 
could — with a steel for striking fire. We set out al 
three o'clock, and pursued a difficult and stony road 
for two miles, when we led the river, and usi^ended 
the hills on the rifjht, which began to resemble 
mountains. But when we reached the heights we 
saw before us a beautiful level country, pariially 
ciivered with the long-leafed pine, and supplied with 
an excellent herbage, ihe hbundnnt productious of 
a dark, rich soil. In many parts of the plain Iho 
earth was thrown up into little mounds by some 
animal whose habits most resemble those of the 
salamander ; but, although these mounds were scat- 
tered all over Ihe plains from the Mississippi to ihe 
Pacifie, we had never beeii able to obtain a siglit of 
the animal lo which they owe their origin," 

Coming to a deserted Indian aelllement, on a 
small creek emptying into the Kooskooskee, thef 
encamped there for the night. The spurs of ttui 
Rocky Mountains were covered with snow, which 
Ihe Indians said was still deep, and that they would 
not be able to cross tliem before the Isl of June. 
They had seen some deer in the course of the day, 
twi the trucks of many iiLhers. 
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Mny 6. Most or Ihi; liunters set oul at daylight. 
By eleven o'clock ilicy all relurned, wiih four deer, 
and a (luck of an uncommon kind, which, wiili the 
remains of our horse, formed a stock of provisions 
audi as we had not lately possessed. Mot Imviug 
our facilities of procuring subsistence with guns, 
the natives of this country must ofleu suffer very 
severely. During ihe last winter ihey had been so 
much distressed for food, that they were obliged to 
boil and eat the moss growing on tlie pine-trees. At 
the same time they cut down nearly all the long- 
leafed pines (which we observed lying on the 
ground), for the purpos« of collecting its seed, which 
resembles in size and shape that of the large sun- 
flower, and, when roasted or boiled, is nutritious, and 
not disagreeable to the taste. In the spring they 
peel this pine, and eat liie inner hark ; and in ibe 
creek near us they take some trout by means of a 
falling trap, similar lo ihose common in the United 
States. We gave Necnhiiepahkeeook and his pea- 
pie sonie of our game and horseflesh, besides the 
entrails of the deer. They did not cat any of it 
perfectly raw, but Ihe entrails had very lillle cook- 
ing. The Shoshonee was olfended at not receiving 
na much venison as he wished, and refused lo inler- 
pret; but, as we took iio nulico of him, he became 
•rity officious in the course of a few hours, and made 
many advances to reinstate himself in our favour. 
The mother of Twisted Hair and Neeshnepahkeeook 
BOW drew a sketch, which we preserved, of all thi; 
waters west of the Rocky Mountains. They made 
Ibo main aonlhern branch of Lewis's Hiver much 
more extensive than tlie oiher, and placed a great 
nuraber of Shoshonee villages on jis western side. 
" Between three and four o'clock in the afieraoon 
we set out, in company with Neeshnepahkceook and 
other Indians, the broifier of Twisted Hair having left 
■IB. Our route was np a high steep hill lo a leTcl 
|,,nirt, with littlp wo'xl, over which we passed in l 
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direciion parallel lo the river for four inilea, 
we met Twisted Hair and six of liia people. To th^ 
chief wf. had confided our horses and part of oOti 
Baddies llic preceding autumti, and we theri^foiV' 
formed very unfavourable surmises on finding tha» 
he received uswiih much coldness. He soon beg&o 
to speak to Neeshnepahkeeook ia a very loud, angrf 
lono, and was answered by him. We now diecor- 
ered that there was a violent quarrel between iheaa 
chiefs, on the subject, as we afterward understood, 
of our liorses. But, as we could not learn the cause, 
and were desirous of terminating the dispute, we 
interposed, and told thecn that we should go ou to 
the first water and halt. We therefore set out, fol- 
lowed by hU the Indians, and, having reached, at 
two miles' distance, a sraail stream running to iha 
right, we encamped, the two chiefs and their little 
bands forming separate camps al a distance fron) 
each other. They all appeared to be in verjr ill htii 
mour; and as we had already heard a report Ihnt tb^' 
Indians had discovered and carried oS our saddles^ 
and that ilie horses were much scattered, we beguQ 
to be uneasy lest there should be too much founda" 
[ion for Ihe rumour. W« were therefore anxions to 
reconcile the two chiefs as soon as possible, and dei; 
sired the Shoshonee to interpret for ua while we a^ 
tempted to mediate between ihcni ; but ho peremp- 
torily refused lo speak a word. lie observed that'. 
it was a quarrel between Ihe two chiefs, and he had 
therefore no right to iaierfere; nor could all ouic 
re present all on H, that, in merely repeating what wf>'| 
said, he couldnot possibly be cimsidered as meddling: 
between them, induce him lo lake auy part in it. 
" Soon afterward Drewyer relumed from huniii 
and was sent lo invite Twisted Hair lo smoke w . 
ua. He accepted the invitation, and, as we weni 
smoking over our fire, he informed us that, accor^ 
ing lo his promise on leaving us at the Falls of tl 
Golumbia, he collected our horses and took char 
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d( ihcm as soon as he reached home. But nboui 
Ihlslilne NeeshnepahkceuokBDdTunJincliemouloott, 
or Broken Arm, who, as we passed, had beea on a 
war parly against Ihe Shoshonees on I he south 
branrh of Lewis's River, relumed, and becoming 
jruilmis of bim because the horses had been confided 
tu hia care, constantly sought lo quarrel wiih him. 
At length, being an old man, and unwilling to Uve iu 
a perpetual broil with these chiefs, ho gave up the 
CHCc of (he horses to them, in consequence of which 
the animals had become very much scattered. The 
greater part of them were, however, still in (he 
neighbourhood; some in the forks between the 
Chupuunish ana Kooskooskee, and three or four 
at the village of Broken Arm, about half a day's 
march higiierup the river. He added, that on ihe 
rise of Ihe river in the spring, the earth had f-illen 
from the door of the cache, and e.iposed the saddles, 
some of which bad pr»hiibly been lost ; but ihnt, an 
soon as he was ncqiiaini ed with the situation of them, 
he had ihem buried in another deposite, where they 
now were. He promised that, if we would stay the 
nest day at his house, a few miles distant, he would 
collect such of the horses as were in the neighbour- 
hood, and send his young men for those in the forks, 
over the Knoskooskee. He moreover advised us to 
visit Broken Arm, who was a chief of great eminence, 
and he would himself guide us to his dwelling. 

" We told him that we would follow his advice in 
every respect : that we had confided our horses to 
his care, and expected he would deliver thera lo us, 
on which we should cheerfully give him the two guns 
and the ammunition we had promised him. With 
this he seemed very much pleased, and declared he 
■would use every exertion to restore the horses. We 
now sent for Neeshnepahkeeook, or Cut Nose, and, 
after smoking for some lime, began by expressing 
to Ihe two chiefs our regret at seeing a misunder- 
■tinding between them. Neeshnepahkeeook replied 
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thai Twisted Hair was a bad old man, iui 
faces ; for, instead of taking cace of our liorst-s, he 
had auSbred his young men to hunt with ihem, ao 
tliat they had been very much injured, and it was 
for Lhia reason that Broken Arm and himself had for- 
bidden him to use them. Twisted Hair miide n 
ply to this speech, and we Lheu told Neeabnepah- I 
kiieuok uf our arrangement for the next day. Ha I 
appeared to be very weiL satisfied, and said be would 
himself go with us to Droken Arm, who expected U> 
H«e us. and bad Iwo had horses for m ; by which ex- 
pressiuii it was meant tliat be intended making us a 
present of two valuable horses. That chief, he aUu 
informed us, had been apprized of our want of pro- 
vinioiia, and had sent four young men with a supply 
for us; but that, having taken a different road. I. my 
had missed us. Afler this initirview we relired 10 
rest at j< late hour, and in the maruing, 

"May 9, after sending out several hunters, we 
proceeded through a rich, level country, similar to 
■ hat of the previous d»y, for six miles, when we' 
reached the house v( Twisted Hair, situated near 
Bome larch-trees and a few buslies of the balsam- 
fir." • • ■ "Late ill the afternoon Twisted Hair re- 
turned with about half ttie saddles we had left in the 
autumn, and some powdL'r and lead that had lieen 
buried at the same place. Soon after the Indiana 
brought us twenty-one of our horses, the greater 
part of which were in excellent order, though some 
of them had not yet recovered from hard usMge, niid 
three had sore backs. We were, however, very 
glad 10 recover them in any condition. Sevenil In- 
dians came down from the village of Tunnnclienioo- 
toolt, and paaaed the ni^ht with us. Cut Nose and 
Twisted Hair seemed now to be perfectly reconciled, 
for Ihpy both slept In the house of the latter. The 
malt who had imposed himself upon us as a brotliei 
of Twisted Hairaleo came and renewed his advances; 
found that he wua an impertinent, proud 
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fellow, of no I'eapjc [ability in Ihe nation, ami Wfe 
therefore felt tio iiicliiia.tion to cultivate any intima- 
cy with him. Our camp was in an open plain, and 
Boon became very iin<;oinA)rtBblc ; Tor the wind was 
high and cold, and the rain and hail, which began 
bImuL seven o'clock, chnnj^ed in about two hour:i to 
a heavy fall of snow, which continued till after six 
o'clock llie next moriiiug, 

" May 10, when il teased, after covering the 
ground eiglii inches deep, and leuving the air keen 
anii froaty. We soon collected our horses, and, after 
a. scHUly breakfast of roots, ael nut on a course south 
33° east. The road was very slippery, and the snow 
stuck It) the horses' feet, and made them stumble 
very frequeully. After going about sixteen miles 
we came to the hills on Coniinearp Creek, which 
were six liuudred feet high, and their lops covered 
ivith snow, though in the lower parts, as well as 
itong the bottom of the creek, there had been only 
rain, while it was snowing on the elevated plains. 
Descending these hills to the creek, at about four 
o'clock we reached the house of Tunnachemootoolt, 
where the flag which we had given him was dftt- 
played on u staif, and beneath which we were ti^ 
ceived with due form, Had then conducted a ahD^ 
distance to a good spot for an encampment, on Coi 
mearp Creek. We next collected the men of c' 
sideration in the tribe, aud,aft<>T smoking with Ihi 
explained how destitute we were of provision(_.^ 
The chief then spoke to the people, and they imni£- 
(lialely brought about, two bushels of dried miamash 
roots, some cakes of liie roots of cow-weed, and a 
dried salmon-trout. We thanked them for this sup- 
ply, but observed at the same time that, not being 
accustomed to live on roots only, we feared that suck 
diet might make our men sick, and proposed to ex- 
change one of our good lioraes which was rathei 
poor, for one that was fatter that we might kill 
,The liosoitable feelings of Ihe chief were shocked 
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the ideii of an exrliniige ; and he M once feplirj 
that h[s people liad an abundance of young horses 
aiid ihat, if we were disposed to eat uuuh food, we 
might have as many aa we waiilcd. Accordingly 
Ihey B0OL1 brought us two fat young horses, asking 
for nothing in return: an act or liberal kindne» 
much greater than any we had witnessed sinco 
crossing the Roclty Mouulaina, if it may not, indeed, 
be cunaidered the only really hospitable treatment 
we had reeeived in this part of the world. We kill- 
ed one of the horses, and then telling the natives 
Lhut we were fatigued and hungry, and that, aa soon 
as we were refreshed, we would cominnnicule freely 
with them, began to prepare our repast. 

" During this time a prlni^ipBl cbjef, called Hohaii- 
tlMpilp, came from his village, abont six miles dis- 
tant, with a parly of fifty men, for the purpose of 
visiting us. We invited him into our circle, and he 
aligiitud and smoked with us, while his retinue, with 
five elegant horses, qonfioued moutHed at a short 
distance. While this was going on, the chief had a 
iarge leathern lent spread for us, and desired that 
we would make it our lionne ao long as we remained 
at his village. We removed there, and having made 
a fire, and cooked our enpper of horseflesh and 
roots, collected all the distmguished men present, 
and spent the evening in making known who wb 
were, what wore the objecia of our journey, and ih 
answering their inquiries. To each of the chiel^ 
Tunnaeliemooioolt and Hohastillpilp we gave a 
stnall mednl. explaining their use and importance ob 
honorary distinctions tmth among the whites and the 
red men. Our men wore well pleased at once mors 
having made a hearty meal. They had generally 
been in the habit of crowding into the houses of the 
ludiitns. to purchase pruvisiona on the best terms 
they could j for the inhospilalily of the country was 
Bueh, that often, in the extreme of hunger, they were 
tfiligicd to treat the natives with but little ceremony ; 
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bat this Twisted H;iic hiul told ua was very JisagruB- ' 
able. FiiidJDg that Lhese people are so kind and 
liberal, we ordered our men to treat ihem with lh« 
greatest respect, and not tft throng rouud their fires. 
80 that they now Bgree pprfeclly well together. Af 
ter the council the Indians felt no disposition to rA> L 
lire, and our tent \ias billed with Ehem all ntghtti 
The next morning, 1^ 

" May 1 1, we arose early, and breakfasted agair _ 
on horseflesh. This village of TunnachemootooH 
was, iu fact, only a single house, one hnndred and 
fifty Teet lung, huilt aAer the Chopunnisli fashion, 
with sticks, straw, and dried grass. It contained 
twenty-four lires, about double that number of fami- 
lies, and might muster, perhaps, one hundred fight- 
ing men. Their chief subsistence was roots; and 
the noise made by the women in poinding them 
gave one the idea of a nail-factory. Yei, notwith- 
standing so many families were crowded together, 
we found Ihe Hhopunnish much more cleanly in 
their persons and habitations ihan any people we 
had met since leaving theOttoes on the River Platte. 
In the course of the morning, a chief named Yoom- 
pahkatim, a. stont, good-lookiug man of about forty 
years of age, who had lost his left eye, arrived from 
his village on the south side of Lewis's River We 
gave him a small medal, and, finding thai there were 
now present the principal chiefs of the Chopunnish 
nation, viz., Tunuachcmootoolt, Broken Arm, Neesh- 
nepahkeeook, Yoompahkatim, and Hohastillpiip, 
vibose rank was in the order they are mentioneij. 
we thought this a favourable moment to explain to 
them Ihe Intantions of our government. We there- 
Tare collected the chiefs and warriors, and having 
drawn a map of the relative sitnaiioii of our coun- 
try on a mat with a piece of coal, detailed the no- 
tnre and power of the American nation, its desire to 
preserve harmony between all its red brethren, and 
iU intention of establishing trading- houses for theii 
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Klief and support. It was not without diffiuuliyt 
nor till nearly half the day bad been speiil, Ibat w« 
were ublc to convey all ihiH inforroalioii to the 
Chopunnish, much ol whfch imgM have been toat oi 
misapprehended in its translation iiilo so many dif* 
feri;!!! laiiguagea ; fur, in the first plac^e, we spoki 
Knglish to one of our men, who translated it i 
I'lench to Chaboneau, who inierpreied it to his wil 
ill Ihe Minnetaree tongue, while ahe then put il ititu., 
Shoshoiiee, aud the youug Shoahoni^e iirjsoner exiT 
plained it to the Chopunnish in their own dialeclq 
At liiiil, however, we succeeded in commumcalitl^, 
Ihe impression we wislicd, and then adjourned ihi*'i 
eouiicil ; Bl'ler which we amused our hosts by show' 
ing Ihcm Ihe wonders of the compass, the spyglass, 
the magnet, the watch, and the air-gun, each or 
which attracted its share of admiration. They said 
thai after we left the Minnetarees last autumn, three 
young Chopunnish had gone over to that nation, th* 
people of which had menlioDed lo them our visitj 
aud the eictraordinary articles we had with us, but 
that they had placed no coulidence in it until novr.' 
Among other persons present was a youth, son of a 
Chopunnifih cliief of mucli consideration, killed not 
long since by the Minnetarees of Fort de Prairie. 
Aa soon as the council was over, he brought a very 
fine mare, with her colt, and begged us to accept 
them, as a proof that he intended to follow our ad- 
vice, for he had opened his ears to it, and it had made 
his heart glad. We now resumed our medical la- 
bours, and had a number of patients afflicted with 
scrofula, rheumatism, and sore eyes, to all whom 
we administered very cheerfully as far aa our skUl 
and supplies of medicine would pennil. We alsa 
visited a chief who had fur three years past so com- 
pletely lost the use of his limbs, that he lay like a 
corpse in whatever position he was placed ; yet he 
B heartily, digested hia food well, had a regulai 
'h, and retained his flesh; in short, but that be. 
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iwtiat pale wiih lying so long out of ihr 
igtit liave been mislaken Tor a tuiLn in per- 
fect heallb. This disease did noi seem lo be coiii- 
mon ; indeed, we saw only three cases of it among 
ihe Chopunnish, who alone are afflicted wiih ii.. 
The BerofuluuB disorders we may reudily conjeL-mi 
■/) originate in the long uonfinenient to vegets ' * 
iiot, which may also, pe rhaps, increase the sorr ~ 
iif the eyes ; but this EtrLinge disorder baffled at 
our curiosity and our skill. Our aHsiatance 
ngain demanded early the next morning, 

"May 12, by a crowd of Indians, to whom 
gave eye-water. Shortly after, the ehiefa and wi 
riors held a council among themselves, to decide 
Hn answer to our speech, and the result was, as we 
were informed, that Ihey had full conHdein'e in wilai 
we had told them, and were resolved to follow our 
advice. This determination having been made, the 
priiiRlpal chief, Tunnacheniooloolt, look a quantity 
of flour of (he roots of cow-weed, and going round 
to all the kettles and baskets in which his people 
were conking, thickened the soup into a kind of 
mush. He then began an harangue, setting forth 
the result of the deliberations among the chiefs, and 
after exhorting ihem to unanimity, concluded with 
an invitation to all who acquiesced in the proceed- 
ings of the council to come and eat ; while those 
who were of a different mind were requested to 
show their dissent by not partaking of the feasL 
During this animawd harangue, the women, who 
were probably uneasy at the prospect of forming 
(his proposed new connexion with strangers, tore 
their hair, and wrung their handa with the greatest 
appearance of distress. But the concluding appeal 
of the orator effectually slopped the mouths of every 
malecontenl, and the proceedings were ratified, and 
the mnsh devoured with the most zealous unanimity. 
The chiefs and warriors ihen came in a body to visit 
us as we were seated near our ten) ; and at lliei* 
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instajice, two young men, oiie of whom was a 80i| 
of TuniiucheLiiontoDlt, and ihe other the youlh who>^ 
father hud been killed by the Pahkees, preacnied *" ' 
ua each a dni: horse. We invited the chibfs ~ 
seated, and gave every one of them a flag, a [ 
of powder, and fifty balla, aud h present of the santf 
Kind 10 the young men from whom we had receives' 
the horsea. They then inviteci us into the lent, anj. 
sHJd that tbey now wished lo answer what we ha4. 
told ihem yesterday, but that many of their peoplf^ 
were at that moment waiting in great pain lor ou^' 
medical assistance. It was therefore agreed that- 
CaptaJn Clarke, who was the favourite physiciat^j 
tho'jid visit the sick, while Capmin Lewis held lli^-j 
f.Qi .la'i : which was opened by an old man, Ihe (^ 
thei of liohastillpilp. He began by declaring tha^ 
th(. nation had lisieneii with attention to our advice^ 
and had only one heart and one longne in declari: — 
their determination to follow it. They knev 
the advantages of peace, for they valued the li' 
their young men too iniifh to expose them to thi^ 
dangers of war ; and their desire lo live quietly wit^ 
■heir neighbours had induced them last summer ti> 
send three warriors with a pipe to the ShoshonecB, 
in the plains of the Colutnbia south of Lewis's Riv- 
er. These ministers of peace had been killed by the 
tihoshonees, against whom the nation immediately 
took up arms. They had met them last winter and 
killed forty-two men, with the loas of only three 6t 
their own party ; so that, having revenged the^r de^ 
ceased bretbreu, they would no longer make wrr on 
the Bhoshonees, but receive them as friends. ^ a to 
going with ns lo the plains of the Missouri, fiey 
would be very wilhng todo so ; for, though the BiDclt- 
foot Indians and the. Pahkees had shed muchof theit 
blood, they still wished to live in peace with thenu 
But we had not yet seen either of these nations, anC 
it would therefore be unsafe for them to ventui^ 
tiU they were assured of not l)eiiig attacked by lUei* 
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Slill, however, some of ihcir young men should 
company us acrosa the mountaiiis, ciiid if they could 
effect a peace with their enemies, the whole nation 
would go over to the Missouri in the course of the 
nexl summer. On out proposal that one of their 
chiefs should go with us to the country of the whiles, 
they had not yet decided, bin would let ua know he- 
fore we left; but that, at all events, the whiles might 
calculate on their attachment and their best services, 
for, though poor, their hearts were good. The snow 
w&s, however, still so deep on the mountains, that 
we should perish in attempting the passage, but if 
we waited till after the next full moon, the snowa 
would have melted sufficiently to enable our horses 
to sabsist on the grass. 

" As soon as this speech was concluded, Captain 
Lewis replied at some length : Ihey appeared to be 
highly graliHed with what he said, and after smoking 
the pipe, made us a present of another fat horse. 
In turn, we gave Broken Arm avial of eye-water, 
with directions how to wash the eyes of those who 
should apply for it ; and as we promised to fill it again 
when it was exhausted, he seemed very much pleas- 
ed with our liberality. To Twisted Hair, who had 
last night collected six more horses, we gave a 
gnn, a hundred balls, and two pounds of powder, 
and told him he should Tiave the same quantity when 
we received the remainder of our horses. In the 
course of the day three more of them were brnught 
in, and a fresh exchange of small presents put the 
Indians io excellent humour. On our expressing a 
wish to cross the river, and form a camp ia order to 
hunt and fish till the snows had melted, they recom- 
mended a position a few miles distant, and promised 
10 furnish us the next d^y with a canoe to pass over. 
We invited Twisted Hair to establish himself near (kP ' 
camp, for he had several young sons, one of wb(K 
we hoped to cn^ge as a guide, and he promised '\ 
do so. Having now settled all their affairs, tlie If 
IT.— S 
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dians divided tlierascWts into iwa parues, niid bcgaq 
to play the game of lilding a bone, already described 
as common to all liie natives of this country." 
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Party encamp amant; tbe ChopuiiDiah, and receive farlbet 
liny. — Indiau Mode or boiling Bear'* 
Deer within Rsacli of tlioir ArrowE 
id Cli mfiteamuiis: ths Rocky Mount 
..laie.— Character of ihe NBli»a». — 
riiGlr riiess and Ornaindnu.—MuilE of burying tbe Dead. — 
i'he Party adminialer medicnl Uelief to the Nalives,— One 
at the Nalitaa restarad to tha Uae of his Liolba by Sweat- 
ted. --AnQther Proof or Chopunnlsb HaGpitality.—SucceaB 
of their sweatlDg Presciiplloo on ■□ Indian Chief. — Deicrip- 
lion of the Homed Lilard aadu Variety of Inaec la.— Attach, 
mentor the Fneudaaradjiag Indian la nTamnbawkwtaich lie 
bad (tolen frnm lbs Party, and which they desired to bury with 
the Body.— Description of the River Tominanamah.— The In- 
diana return an Anawet lo n Proposilion made by the Party. 

Thev trcre disappoiuted in being furnlslied with a 
cannc in season to cross the river the next day, but 
pussed over on the I4th, aad formed their eamp 
where the Indians had recommended. " As soon as 
we had encamped," says the Journal, " Tun nacLe- 
mooioolt and Hohaatillpilp, with about twelve of tiieir 
nation, came to the opposite side and began lo sing, 
this being the usual token of friendBlilp on suck ou- 
casiona. We sent the canoe for them, and the two 
chiefs came over with several of the party, among 
whom were the two young men who had j ' 
o horses in behalf of the j ' 
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the two horses in behalf of the iiaLioo. After amo- ^m 

king for some time, Hohaatillpilp presented to Cap- ^H 

tain Lewis an elegant gray gelding which he had ^H 

I brought for the purpose, and was perfectly SHiialied at ^H 
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leneiving la return a haadkerchief, two hundred 
Dulia, and four pounds of powder. 

" TUe hunters killed some pheasants, two Bomr- 
reia, and a male and a female bear, the first of wfiich 
WAS large and fal, and of a bay colour ; the second, 
meager, grizzly, and ofa smaller size. They were of 
the species common to the upper part of the Mis- 
souri, and might well be termed the variegated bear, 
for they are found occasionally of a black grizzly 
brown or red colour. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that they are of precisely the same species. 
Those of diEferent colours are sometimes killed to- 

Siether, as in the casQ of these two, and as we had 
ouud the white and bay associated together on the 
Missouri : some nearly white were seen in this 
neighbourhood by the hunters. Indeed, it is not 
common to find any two bears of the same eolour ; 
and if diJTerence of colour were allowed to constitute 
a distinct species, the number would be increased to 
almost twenty. Soon after they killed a female bear 
with two cnbs. The mother was black, with a con- 
siderable intermixture of white hairs, and a white 
spot on her breast. One of the cubs was jet black, 
and the other of a light reddish brown or bay colour. 
The fur of these variegated bears is much finer, lon- 
ger, and more abundant than that of the common 
block bear ; but the most striking difiercnce between 
ihem is, thai the former are larger, have longer tusks, 
and longer as well as blunter claws ; that they prey 
more on other animals ; and that they lie neither so 
long nor so closely in winter-quarters, and never 
climba tree, however closely pressed by tho hunters. 
The variegated bear here, though specifically ihesamo 
with those we met on tiie Missouri, are by no means 
so ferocious, probably because tho scarcity of game 
■ud the habit of living on roots may have weaned 
them from attacking and devouring animals. Still, 
however, they arc not so passive as tho common 
black bear, which are also found here ; for tliey had 
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fought with Dur honlcrs, though with leas fury than 
those on the other side or the iBountHins. 

" A large part of the meal we gave to the Indians, 
to whom it was a great luxury, as ihey scarcely taelt 
flesh ouc« in a month. They immediately prepared 
B l&rge fire of dried wood, on which were thrown a 
namberorsmooihstonesfromiho river. Aa soon as 
the fire went down and the stones were healed, thoy 
were laid close to each other in a level position, 
and covered with a quantity of pine branches, on 
which were placed tlitchea of the meat, and then 
boughs and flesh alternately for several courses, 
leaving a thick layer of pine on the top. On this 
heap they then poured a small quantity of waler, and 
covered the whole with earth to the depth of foor 
inchos. After remaining in this state for about three 
hours, the meat was taken off, and was really more 
tender than that which we had boiled or roasted, 
though the strong flavour of the pine rendered it dis- 
agreeable to our palates. Thia repast gave them 
much satisfaction ; fur, though they somciimes kill 
the black bear, they attack very reluctantly the fierce 
»ariegated beat ; and never except when they can 
pursue him on horseback over the plains, and shoot 
him with arrows." • • • 

"May 15. As we were compelled to pass some 
lime in this neighbourhood, a number of hunter* 
wore sent In dilfcrent directions, and the rest were 
employed in completing the camp. We secured Iho 
baggage with a shelter of grass, and made a kind ol 
bower of the under part of an old sail, the leathern 
tent being too rotten for use, whUe the men formed 
very comfortable huts in the shape of the awning of 
a wagon, by means of willow poles and grass. 
Tunnachemootoolt and his young men h.fl us in the 
morning to go home, and soon after wc were visit- 
ed by ii party of fourteen Indians on ho"scback, pro- 
ceedmg on a hunting excursion, armed withbowsand 
The chief game is the deer, and, whenevM 
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the ground will permit, ihey prefer hunting on horec- 
back i but in the woodlands, where this is impracti-. 
cable, they make use of a decoy. This consists of 
the skin of the liead and upper part of the neck of a 
deer, kept in its natural shape (ly a frame of small 
elicks in the inside. As soon as the hunter perceives 
n deer, he conceals hiniBelf, and with his hand moves 
the decoy so as to represent a real deer in the act of 
feeding', which is done ho naturally that the game ie 
enticed wilhiQ reach of their arrows." • • • <- 

The next day a horae which bad strayed was 
brought back by one of the Indians, thus affording 
another instance of the honesty of these people. 
Their native guests all left them in the course of 
the day. 

" May 17. It rained," continues Ihe narrative, 
" during the greater part of the night, and our flimsy 
covering being insufficient for our protection, we 
lay in vatec the most of the lime ; and, what was 
more nnlucky, our chronometer got wet. The rain 
continued with us nearly the whole day, while on 
the high plains the snow was falling, and lay two or 
three inches in depth. This weather conlined us to 
our camp, and kept Ihe Indians from us ; eo that for 
the first time since we had left the Narrows of the 
Oolumbia, a day was passed without being visited 
*iy them. ' 

"The countryalongthe Rocky Mountains, for sev 
eral hundred miles in length and about fifty in width, 
is a high level plain; in all its parts extremely fer- 
tile, and in many placDS covered with a growth of 
tall long-leafed pine. This plain is chiefly inier- 
rupled near the streams ot water, where the hills are 
steep and lofty; but the soil on them is good, being 
unencumbered by mucli stone, and possessing more 
timber than the level country. Under shelter of 
these hills, the bottom lands skirt the margins of Ihe 
rivers, and though narrow and confined, are. fertile 
Ibd rarely inundated. Nearly the whole nf lUi 
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wideBpcead tract is covered with a profusioa of 
grass 3iid plants, which were at ihis lime as high ai 
the knee. Amung these are a variety of esculent 
plants and roots, gathered without much difficulty, 
and yielding not only a nutritious, but a very agree- 
able food. Theairispure and dry, the climate quite 
OB mild, if not milder, than in the same parallels of 
latitude in the Atlantic States, and must be equally 
healthy ; for !i11 the disorders which we had wit- 
nessed might fairly be imputed more to the nature 
of the diet of the inhabitants than to any peculiarity 
of climate. This general observation is of course 
to be qualiAed, since in the same tract of country 
the degrees of the variation of heat and cold depend 
much upou the influence of situation. Thus the 
rains of tho low grounds near our camp were snows 
in tho high plains ; and wiiilc the sun snone with in- 
tense heat in the couSned bottoms, the plains had 
a much colder air, and the vegetation was retarded 
there at least fifteen days, while at the foot of the 
mountains the buows nere still mnny feet in depth ; 
so that within twenty mites of our camp we observ- 
ed the rigours of winter cold, the cooL air of spring, 
mid the oppressive heat of midsummer. On thb 
plains.however, where the snow had fallen, it seem- 
ed to do but little injury to the grass and other plants, 
which, though apparently tender and susceptible, 
were still blooming at the height of nearly eighteen 
inches through their wintry mantle. In short, thi» 
district alTords many advantages to settlers; and, if 
properly cultivated, would yield every object ne- 
cessary for the subsistence and comfort of civihzed 
man. 

" Tho Cliopunnish are in general stout, well form- 
ed, and active : they have high, and many of them 
aquiline noses, and the general appearance of the 
face is cheerful and agreeable, though without any 
indication of gayely and mirth. Like most of the 
.Indians, they extract their beards : there does not 
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appear to be any iiutuml deficieiii:y in this respect, for 
wo observed several men, who, if Ihey had adopted 
Ehe practice of shaving, would have been as well sup- 
plied with beards as ourselves. The dress of bolb 
sexes resembles that of the Shoshonees, atid con-. 
sists of a long shirt reaching to the thigh, leggins ai 
high as the waist, and moccasins and robes, all of, 1 
which are formed of skins. 

" Tiieir ornaments are beads, shells, and pieces of 
brass attached to different parts of the dress, tied 
round the arms, neck, and wrists, or thrown over 
the shoulders ; and to these are added pearls and 
beads suspended from the ears, and a single shell of 
wampum through the nose. The headdress of (1i& 
men is a bandeau of fox or otter skin, either with or ^ 
without tbe fur, and sometimes an ornament is tied 
to a plait of liair falling from the crown of the head : 
that of the women is a cap without rim, formed of 
bear .grass and cedar bark ; while the hair itself of 
both sexes falls in two rows down the front of the 
body. Collars of bears' claws are also common. 
But the personal ornament most esteemed is a sort 
of breastplate, formed of a strip of otler-skiu six 
inches wide, cut out of the whole length of the back 
of the animal, including the head ; this being dressed 
with the hair on, a hole is made in the upper end for 
Ihe head of the wearer to pass through, and Ihe skin 
bangs down in front, with the tail reaching below 
Ihe knee, and ornamented with pieces of pearl, red 
cloth, wampum, or, in short, any other fanciful dee- 
oration. Tippets, also, are occasionally worn. That 
of Hohastitipilp was formed of human scalps, and . 

adorned with the thumbs and lingers of tt " " — 

he had slain in battle.* 

' And ;|6t thia cbier hslonaad It 
ward prai88d for their Bmiabilily. Such ni 
in rhe character of the wild, uncntlivaled, i 
Thi> chief Bhowed unbounded libei 
lUa attentimu 1« the pari «, 
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" The Chopunnish are aiDODg the most aruiabia 
Indians we had seen, Tlieir charaj;ter is placid and 
gentle, rarely moved into passion, and not often en- 
livened by gayety. Their amusements consist in 
running races, and Jn sliooting with arrows at a tar- 
get, and they are addicted to the all- prevailing vice 
of gambling. They are much leas taken with baw- 
bles than the generality of Indians, and ore chiefly 
aaixious to obtain articles of utility, such as knives, 
tomahawks, kettles, blankets, and awls for making 
moccasins. They have also suflered so much from 
the superior equipment of their enemies, that they 
are very desirous of procuring arms and ammuni- 
tion, which ihey are gradually acquiring ; for the 
|]and of Tunnachemootnolt have already six guns, 
which Ihey obtained from the Minnetarees. 

" The Chopunnish bury their dead in sepulchres 
formed of boards, and in shape like the roof of a 
house. The bodies are rolled in skins, and laid one 
above another, separated only by a board. We 
have Gomelimes seen their dead deposited In wood- 
en boxes, after being rolled in skins in the same 
manner. They sacrifice to tho deceased their hor- 
ses, canoea, and every other species of property, and 
numerous bones of horsea may be seen lying round 
'heir sepulchres." • • ■ 

"Among the reptiles common in this country is a 
species of lizard, which we called the homed lizard, 
about Ihc size, and mnch resembling in figure the 
ordinary black lizard. Its belly is, however, broad- 
er, its tail shorter, and its action much slower than 
that t>[ the common lizard. It crawls like the toad, 
and is of a brown colour variegated with yellowish 
brow.) spots : it is covered with minute sheila, in- 
terspersed with little horny projections like prickles, 
on the upper part of the body. The belljr and ihroal 
resemble that of tho frog, and are of a light yellow- 
ish brawn. The edges of the belly are regularly 
atudded with these horny projections, which give to 
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Uiem a serrated appearBiice ; the eye is small and 
of a dark colour. Above and behind tbe eyes are 
se?eral bony projeciionB. whiuli, being armed, at the 
Gxiremities with a firm black substance, looking like 
horns sprouting from tbe head, induced ua to call it 
(he horned lizard. Theee animRls are found in great 
abundance in the sandy parts of the plains, and af- 
ter a shower of rain are seen basking in the sun, 
but for tbe greater part of the time they are con- 
cealed in holee. They are also seen in great num- 
bers on the banks of the Missouri, and in the plains 
through which we passed above the Wollawollaha," 

■ • ■ •> Moat of iiie insects of the United States 
are common hero, though there is neither Iho hor- 
net, tlie wasp, nor the yellow-jacket, but an insect 
resembling the last of these, though much larger, 
TTiey are very numerons, particularly in the Rocky 
Mountains and ou the waters of the Columbia : the 
body and abdomen are yellow, with transverse cir- 
cles of black, the head black, and the wings, which 
are four in number, are of a dark brows colour; 
their nests are built in the ground, and resemble 
that of the hornet, with an outer covering to the 
com!). These insects are very fierce, and sling se- 
verely, so thai we found Ihem exceedingly trouble- 
some in frightening our horses as we passed the 
mountains. The silkworm is also found here, as 
wallas the humble-bee, though the honey-bee is not." 

From the 18th to the 23d nothing of special inter- 
est occurred. For several days ihey had almost 
constant rains, and the hunters had very little suc- 
cess in killing game, so that they were very scan- 
tily supplied with food. The salmon, however, were 
soon expected, as they had received accounts of 
their having made their appearance iu Lewis's River, 

"May 24. This proved the warmest day," saya 
the Journal, " since our arrival. Besides adminis- 
tering medical relief to the Indians, we were now 
obliged to devote much of our time to the eara of 
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our owiiinvjilids. The ch-ild of Sacajawea was very 
unwell ; and with one of the men we had ventured 
KR experiment of a. very bold [character. He hnd 
been for sorao time sick, but had now recovered his 
flesh, ate heHftilyi a.ud digested well, but had so 
Kreat a weaknGss in the loins that he could not walk, 
nor even sit upright without extreme pain. After 
we had in vain exhausted the resources of our nrt, 
one of the huntere mentioned that he had known 
persons in a similar sitnation restored by violent 
BwoHts, and al the request of the patient we permit- 
ted the remedy to be applied. For tlitB purpose, a 
hole about four feet deep and three in diameter was 
dug iu the earth, and heated well by a largo liro iD 
ihe bottom of it. The fire wns then taken out 
and an arch formed over the hul" by means of wil- 
ow poles, and covered with Btvi-n.l blankels, so as 
to form a perfect awning. The ^laiient, being strip- 
ped naked, was seated under this on a bench, witb 
a piece of board for his fe«t, while with a jug of wa- 
ter he sprinkled the bottom and sides of the bole, so 
ns to keep up as hot a steam as he could bear. Af- 
ter remamiog twenty minuies in this situaiion he 
was taken out, immediately plunged twice into cold 
water, and then brought back to the hole, where he 
was again subjected to the vapour balh. During ah 
this lime he drank copiously a strong infusion ol 
horsemint, which was used as a substitute for the 
seneca root, which our informant SRid he had seen 
employed on these occasions, but of which there 
was none in this country. At the end of three qoar- 
lors of an hour he was again withdrawn from the 
hole, carefully wrapped up, and suffered to cool 
gradually. The morning after this operation wu 
performed he walked alMut, and was nearly free 
from pain. 

" About eleven o'clock a canoe arrived with threa 
Indians, one of whom was the poor creature who 
had lost the use of hia limbs, and for whose recor- 
eiy the natives seemed very 
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chief of considerable rank among tUcra. 
tioa, however, was beyond Ihc reach of our skill. 
He complained of no pain in any pariicular limb, and 
ne therefore thought his disorder could not be 
rheumatic ; and his hmbs ivould have been more 
attenuated if his disease liad been a paralytic afTec- 

The two following days the hunters failed alto- 
gether in obtaining game, but purchased a few roots, 
which Ihey brought in. The Indians still remained 
at the cnc-dmpment with their sicit chief, discovering 
the most affectionate anxiety for his cure, and con- 
linually soliciting that something farther might be 
done for him. The snows on tlie mountains were 
evidently disappearing, and on ihe SGlh they were 
gladdened by the sight o f a salmon in the river. 

" May 27. The horse the Indians had given uh 
some time ago had gone astray, but in our present 
dearth of provisions we searched for him and killed 
liim, Oljserving that wg were in want of food, Ho- 
hastillpiip told ua that most of the horses which we 
saw running at large belonged to him or his people, 
and that, whenever we wished for meat, ne might 
take one without any restraint. Wo had, indeed, 
more than once, occasion to admire Ihc generosity 
of this Indian, whose conduct presented a model of 
what is due to strangers in distress. A party was 
sent to a village that had been discovered the day 
before, and returned with a large supply of bread 
and roots. Sergeant Ordway and two men were 
also despatched to Lewis's River, about half a day's 
ride to the south, where we expected to obtain salm- 
on, which were said to be very abundant at that 
place. Three of our hunters returned with Ave 
deer." " • • "The Indiana who attended the sick 
chief were so anxious lo have the operation of 
sweating performed on him under our inspection, 
that we determined to gratify them by making the 
attempt. The hole was therefore enlarged, and the 
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father of the chief, a v-cry good-looking old maih 
went in with him, and held him in a proper pasiEimV' 
This strong cvideace uf affection is directljr oppi^y 
Bite to the iei:eived opinioa of the inseuaibility «t, 
savages ; nor were we less struck with tlie kiiidueM 
snd attentions shown to the sick man by those who 
were wholly unrelated to him, and which was the 
more remarkable, as his loug illneaa of three years 
might be supposed to have exhausted their sympa- 
thy. We could not produce as complete a perspi- 
ration as we deajrod, and after he was taken out he 
complained of euSering considerable pain, which we 
relieved with a few drops o[ laudanum, and he then 
rested well. The next morning, 

" May 28, he was able to use his arms, felt better 
tliau he had doue for many months, and sat up du- 
ring the greater part of the day." • " * 

" May e9. The Indian chief was still rapidly re- 
covering, and far the first time during the last twelve 
months had strength enough to wash his face. We 
had intended to repeat the sweating to-day, but as 
ihe weather was cloudy, with uccaslonal ruin, we 
deferred it. 'I'his operation, though violent, appears 
highly efficacious ; for our own man, on whom the 
experiment was first made, is recovering his strength 
very fast, and the reatordiion of the chief is won- 
derful. He continued to improve, and on the fol- 
lowing day, 

" May 30, afiiir a very violent sweating, was able 
to move one of his legs and some of his toes, the 
fingers and arms being almost entirely restored to 
their former strength." •■ • • 

"May 31. Two men visilcd the Indian viUagCi 
where they purchased a dressed bearskin of a imt- 
form pale reddish brown colour, which the Indiana 
uiilled f/ackak. in contradistinction to hohhosi, or the ^H 
while bear. This induced us to imquire more pai% ^H 
I ticularly into their opinious as to the several spectn ^H 

I vi bears ; and we produced all the skins of that biuc^H 
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"inal whiub we liad purchased. The natives imiii» 
dialely classed llio while, the deep and the pale griz- 
ily red, the grizzly dark brown, in short, all ihose 
with the extremities of the hair of a while or frosty 
colour, without regard lo the colour of the ground 
of the fur, under the name of hohhoit. They as- 
sured us that they were all of tite same speciea 
with the white hear; that they associated together, 
had longer nails than the oihcrs, and never climbed 
trees. On the other hanal, the animals with black, 
skins, those which were black with a number of en- 
tire white hairs intermixed, or with a white breast, 
the uniform bay, and the brown and light reddish 
brown, they ranged under the class yackah, and said 
they resembled each other in being smaller, in hav- 
ing shorter nails than the white bear, in climbing 
trees, and being so little vicious that they could be 
pursued with safely. This distinction of the In- 
dians seemed to be well founded, and we were in- 
clined to believe, 

" First, that the white or grizzly bear of this neigh- 
bourhood form a distinct species, wliich, moreover, 
are the same with those of the same colour on the 
upper part of the Missouri, where the other species 

" Second, that the black and reddish brown, &c., 
are a second species, equajly distinct from the white 
hear of this country, and from the black bear on the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, which last two seem to 
form only one species. The common black bear is 
indeed unknown in this country; for the bear of 
which we are speaking, though in most respects 
aimilar, differs from it in Iiaving much liner, thicker, 
and longer hair, with a greater proportion of fur 
mixed with it, and also in having a variety of col. 
ours, while Ihe common black bear has no intermix- 
ture or change of colour, but is of a uniform black.* 

■ TownsBii'l. in hi! Cslslogne of the QuadnipedB of Iha 
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"In ihe course of the day ihe natives brougbt il_ 
another of our originiil stock of horses, of wliich we J 
liod uow lecDvered all except two; and Ihoae, wel 
were informed, were taken back by our Shoshoneaj 
guide when he returned home. They amounted ta I 
sixty-five, most of them fine, strong, active animala, I 
Bod in excellent order." ' I 

The next day, in crossing the river, ihey had Ihe | 
niisrorlune lo lose all their remaining stock of mer- 
chandise. " We therefore," saya the Journal, " cre- 
ated a new fund, by cutting off the buttons from our 
clothes, and preparing some eye- water and basilicoo, 
10 which were added a few vials and small tin box- 
es, in which we had once kept phosphorna. With 
Ihese articles two men set out in the morning, 

" June 3, to trade, and brought home three bushels 
of roots and some bread. In the mean time sever- 
al hunters were sent out. The Indians informed us 
that lliere were great numbers of moose to the 
southeitat of the east braaeh of Lewis's River, which 
they called the Tommanamah. We had lately heard, 
also, that some Indians, residing at a considerable 
distance, on the south side of tho Kooskooskee, 
were in possession of two tomahawks, one of which 
had been left at our camp on Moscheto Creek, and 
the other had been stolen while we were with the 
Chopuitnish in the autumn. This last we were 
nuKioDS to obtain, in order to give it to the relations 
of our imforlunate companion. Sergeant Floyd, to 
whom ii once belonged. We therefore sent Drew- 
yer, with the two chiefs Neeshnepahkeeook and 
HohHstillpilp, to demand it. On their arrival, they 
found that the prosent possessor of it, wtm had pur- 
chased it of the thief, was at the point of deallii 
and his relations were unwilling to give it up, a« 

counlrj. namea four specios of bears ; The Gshdy Bear, 
Pr»u frnii iif Zuolngista ■. thn Bluik Boat, or" ' ■ 
Aa Whita bail, eai tbe Brown Dear. 
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Ihey wislied lo bury ii in the grave wiih Iho deceased. 
The iiiHueiicH of Neeshnepuhkecook, however, at 
length prevailed ; and Ihey conBented lo surrender 
the lomahawk on receiving two strands of beads 
and a handkerchief from Drewyer, and Trom each 
of the chiefs a horse, lo be killed at the funeral of 
their kinsman, according to the custom of the coun- 
try. 

" Soon after their return. Sergeant Ordway and 
his party, who had been sent to procure fish, and 
for whose safety we had become eatremely anxious, 
came back from Lewis's Rirer with some roots and 
seventeen salmoa. The distance, however, from 
which they had been brought was so great, that 
most of them were nearly spoiled: but such aa 
were aiill sound were very delicious, the flesh being 
of a fine rose colour, with a small mijElureofyoUow, 
and so fal that they cooked perfectly well without 
the addition of any oil or grease," • • • 

" June 3, Finding ihitt the salmoti did not yet ap- 
pear along the shore, aa the Indians had assured us 
they would, and that all the salmon which they 
titemselves used were obtained from Lewis's River, 
we began to lose our hopes of subsisting on them. 
We were loo poor, and at too great a distance from 
Lewis's River to obtain Gsh from thence ; and it was 
not probable that the river would fall suthciently for 
the salmon to reach where we were before it would be 
necessary for us to leave. Our Indian friends were 
about sending an express over the mountains to 
'I'raveller's Rest, in order to procure intelligence 
from the Ootlashoota, a band of Flatlieads who have 
wintered on the east side of the mountains : and, aa 
the route was deemed pntclicablo for this express, 
we also proposed setting out. The Indians, however, 
dissuaded us from it, as many of the creeks, they said, 
were still too deep to be forded, the roads very heavy 
andslippery, and there was no grass yet for our hor- 
ses ; but that in twelve or fourteen days we should 
nut have thcsi' oUstaclci 
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"During the two following days we continued 
hunting in our own neighbourhood, and by means of 
these efforts, and trading with the Indians for trifling 
articles, we succeeded in procuring as much bread 
and roots, besides other food, as would enable us to 
subsist while crossing the mountains. The old chiel 
in the mean time gradually recovered the use of hia 
limbs, and our own man was nearly restored to his 
former health." * * * 

The next day they were informed by Neeshne- 
pahkeeook that his people would not accompany 
them to the Missouri, but that some of their young 
men, as they had before promised, should go with 
them. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

They join in the Diversions of the Willetpos Indians, a Tribe hith 
erto unnoticed. — Joy of the Party at the prospect of Return 
ing. — Vegetation of the Rocky Mountains. — Preparations to 
resume their Journey. — They set out, and arrive at Hungry 
Creek. — Difficulties that obstructed their Progress. — Com- 
pelled to return and v^rait for a Guide across the Mountains.— 
Their Distress for want of Provisions. — TJiey resolve to re. 
turn to the Quamash Fiats. — Arc at last so fortunate as to 
procure Indian Guides, with whom they resume their Jour 
ney.— Dangers of the Route.— Scarcity of Provisions, and the 
Perils to which they were exposed, their Course lying along 
the Ridge of the Mountains. — Description of the warm 
Springs, where the Party encamp. — Fondness of the Indians 
for bathing in them. 

On the 7th they were engaged in preparing packs 
and saddles for their journey, having now resolved 
to start as soon as circumstances would in any way 
^rmit. 

" June 8. Cut Nose visited us this morning with 
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i, among whom 
loDging to a. band of ChopuQDiHh wbicb we had not 
before seen, who called themaelvcs Willetpos, and 
resided ou the south side of Lewis's River. One of 
them gave a good horse which he rode in exchange 
for one of ours which was in no condition to cross 
the mountains, on receiving a tomahawk in addition. 
We were also so fortunate aa lo exchange two 
other lioraes for two that were much better, with- 
out giving anything etee. After tliese important 
transactions, several foot-races were run between 
our men and the Indians: the latter, who are very 
active, and fond of these races, proved themselves 
very expert, and one of them was as Hect as our 
swiftest nuiners. AAer the races were over, the 
men divided themselves into two parties, and played 
at prison bars ; an excrdse which we were desirous 
of encouraging, aa several of the party were becom- 
ing lazy from inaction. At night these games were 
concluded by a dance. One of the Indians told us 
that we could not pass the mountains before the 
next full moon, or about the Itrst of July ; and that. 
if we attempted it before that time, the horses would 
be three days without food on the lop of iho mount- 
ains. This intelligence was by no means agreeable, 
as it excited doubts as to the most proper time for 
starting; but, having become very impatient, we 
were determined to ruji all hazards, and leave aa 
soon as the Indians generally considered (he route 
practicable, which was about the middle of the pres- 
ent month. 

• ■ " "Juno 9, Hohasiillpiip, who had visited 
the day before, now left us, with other fudians, 
ihe plains near Lewis's River, where the whole 
lion were about to assemble. Broken Arm. too, wit 
all his people, stopped on their way to the general 
rendezvous at the same place. Cut Nose, or Neesh- 
nepnhkecook, borrowed a horse, and rode down a 
few miles aftir some voung eagles. Me aoon !■■ 
n T 
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lunicd with two of llie gray kind, nearly grown, 
which he intended tu raise for the sake of the feath- 
ers, The yomig chief who had some time before 
runde us a. present of two horses, came with a par- 
ty of his people and passed Ihe night with us," ■ " • 

The river had now ra.llen about six feet, which 
might be regarded as a sure indication th»t most of 
the snow had mehed on tlie mountains. They con- 
cluded, however, that it woidd be most prudent stJI] 
to wait a day or two longer before they finally set 
out on their journey. 

■'June 10. After collecting our horses," proceeda 
the Journal, " which took much time, we set out at 
eleven o'clock for the Quamash Flats. Our slock was 
now very abundant; each man being well mounted, 
with a small load on a second horse, besides sever- 
al supernumerary ones, iji caeeof accident or want of 
food. We ascended the river hills, which are very 
high, and three miles in extent; our course being 
north U2° east, and ihea nortli 15° west for two 
miles, till we reached CoLlins's Creek. It was deep 
and difficult to cross, but we passed without any in 
jury except wetting some of our provisions, and 
then proceeded due north for five miles to the east 
ern edge of the Quamash Flats, near where we had 
first met the Chopunnish in the autumn. We ea- 
camped on Ihe bank of a, small stream, in a point 
of woods bordering an extensive level and beauti- 
ful prairie, which was intersected by several rivu- 
lets, and, as the quamash was now in blossom, pre- 
sented a perfect resemblance to a lake of clear water. 

" A party of Chopunnish, who had overtaken ua 
a few miles above, hailed for the night with us, and 
mentioned that they loo had come down to hunt in 
the flats, Ihough we had Tears that they expected ua 
^o provide for them during their stay. 

*■ The country through which we passed was gen- 
erally free from stone, extremely fertile, and welt 
■npidied with timber, coiisisiiiig at several specie^ 
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iif tir. biig-leafed pine, and larch. The undergrowtli 
was < hokeclierry near ihe water-courses, and ticaU 
lered through Itje country were blauk alder, a large 
speci ;s of the reed-root now in bloom, a plant re- 
Bcnibliiig ihopawpaw in its leaf, and bearing a berry 
with five valves of a deep purple colour. Tiiere 
were also two species of sumach, the purple haw, 
sevenbark, service-berry, gooseberry, the honey- 
suckle bearing a white berry, and a species of dwarf 
pine ten or twelve feet high, which might be con- 
founded with the young piue of the loDg-leafed spe- 
cies, except that the fomer bears a cone of a gliib- 
ular farm, with small scales, and that its leaves ure 
in fascicles of two, rese mbhng in length and appear- 
ance the common pilch pine. We also observed 
two species of wild lose, both quinquepeialous, both 
of a damiiak red colour, and similar in the siem ; 
but one of them was as large as the common red 
rose of our gardens ; Ub leaf, too, ia somewhat lar- 
ger than that of Iho other spec^ies of wild rose, and 
the apes, as we saw them last year, was more than 
three limes the size of the common wild rose, 

" We saw many sandhill cranes, and some ducks 
in the marshesnear our camp; likewise a great num- 
ber of burrowing squirrels, some of which we kill- 
ed, and found them as tender and well-Havoured aq 
our gray squirrels." 

The hunters were sent out in different direcliOQt 
the next day, but with v«ry indiflTerent success. B«a 
ing determined to start iu earnest in the morning, 
Ihey cut up and dried what meat they had, packed 
their baggage, and hoppled Iheir horses, to be in 
readiness at an early hour. 

"June 15. The horses," proceeds the Journal, 
" had strayed to such a distance that we could not 
collect ihem without great difficulty : and, as ii rain- 
ed very hard, we waited for It to abate. It soon, 
however, showed every appearance of a settled rain, 
»"d we thprefore SPt out at ten o'clock. We crosfc 
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od the prairie at tr.« disiniice of eight miles, wber* 
WB hiid sent our hunters, and found two deer whicbf 
they had hung up Tor tis. Two and a hilt miles far^ 
thor we overtook them at CoUiiia'a Creek: Ihey had 
killed a third deer. A^er dining, we proceeded up 
the creek nboul half a mile: then, crossing through 
a high, broken country for about ten miles, reached 
an eastern branch of the same creek, near which 
we encamped in the bottom, after a ride of tivenly- 
two inilea. The rains had made the road very slip- 
pery, and this, joined to ihe quantity of Tallen tim- 
ber, rendered our progress slow and laborious. Tha 
country through which we passed had a thick growth 
or long-leafed pine, with some pitch pine, larch, 
white pine, white cedar or arior vita o! large size, 
and a variety of firs. The undergrowth consisted 
chiefly of reed-root, from six to ten feet in height, 
with Ihe other species already cnttmeniled. The 
soil was in general good, and had somewhat of a 
red cast, like that near the Southwest Mountain in 
Virginia. We saw in the course of our ride the 
speckled woodpecker and the bee-martin, and found 
jhe nest of a humming-bird which had just begun to 
lay its eggs. 

"June 16. We readily collected our horses, andj 
having taken breakfast, proceeded at six o'clock up 
the creek, over handsom-e meadows of Gne grasoj 
and a great abundance of gvamaih. At the distance 
of two miles we crossed the creek, and ascended y 
ridge in a direction towards the northeast. Fallen 
timber still obstructed our way so much, that it wa^ 
eleven o'clock before we had made seven miles to a 
■mall branch of Hungry Creek. In the hollows and 
on the north side of the hills large quantities of snow 
still remained, in some places to the depth of two of 
three feet. Vegetation, too. was pro port ion ably re- 
larded, the dog-tooth violet being just in bloom, and 
Hie honeysuckle,' who rtlelierry, and a small species 
df wbite maple were bnt beginning to put forth tbeiv 
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ives. These appearancee, in a piirt of the country 
mpurHtively low, were ill omens of the piactlca- 

lllty of crossing the niounlains. But, being deter- 
mined to proceed, we halted merely to take a hasty 
)b»;d while the horses were grazing, and then re^ 
Himcd our march. The route was through thick 
ll>oads, and over high hills inlersected by deep ra- 
ffnes and obstructed by fallen limber. We found 
much difficulty, also, in following the road, the great- 
er pari nf it being now covered with snow, which 
lay in large masses eight or ten feet deep, and would 
have been wholly impassable had it not been suffi- 
ciently Rrm to bear our horses. Early in the even- 
ing we reached Hungry Creek, at the place where 
Captain Clarke had left a horse for tis as we passed 
in September! and, fitiding a Bmall glade with some 
gross, though not enough for our horses, svo thought 
it belter to halt for the night, lest by going farther 
we should And nothing: for them to eat. Hnngry 
Creek was small at this place, but deep, and dis- 
charged a torrent of water perfectly transparent, 
and cold as ice. During the tifleen miles of our 
route this day the principal timber was the pitch 
pine, the white pine, larch, and fir. The long-leafed 
pine extends but a amati distance on this side of 
Collins's Creek, and the white cedar does not reach 
beyond the branch of Hungry Creek on which we 
dined. In the early part of the day we saw the col- 
umbine, the blue bell, and the yellow flowering pea 
in bloom. There was also on these mountains a 
great quantity of angelica, stronger to the taste, and 
more highly scented, Ihi^n that common in the Uni- 
ted Stales. The smell is very pleasant, and the ■)». 
fives, ader drying and cutting it into small pieces, 
wear it in sirings around their necks, 

" June 17. The air we found pleasant daring the 
day, but, notwithslanding the shortness of the nighia, 
it became very cold before morning. At an early 
boar we collected our horses and proceeded dowi 
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the creek, whi:;h we crossed twice wiili imicli diffi 
culty and daiiger, on account of its dcpili and rapid- 
ity. We avoided two other crossings of itie same 
kind by passing ovnr a steep and rocky hiil. Al 
ilie distance of seven miles, the road began (o as^ , 
cend the miiin ridges which divide tlie waters of IIm _ 
Chopunniali and Kooskouskee Rivers. We Toilowea 1 
it up a tnonntain for about Ihree miles, when w« 1 
found ukirselves enveloped in snow, from twelve W ' 
Hfteeu feet in depth, even on the south Gtiie, with the 
fullest exposure to the sun. Winter now presented 
itself to us in all its rigours: the air was keen and 
frosiy, no vestige of vegetation was lo be seen, and 
our hands aiid feet were benumbed with cold. 
hulled al the sight of this new difficulty. 

" To wait till the snows on the mountains had di»; | 
solved so as to enable us lo distinguish the road^ ' 
would, we knew, defeat our design of returning to 
Ihe United States this season. We found, also, that 
as [he snow bore our horses very well, travelling 
was inliiiiiely easier than it had been last fall, when 
the rocks and fallen timber so much obstrncled our 
inarch. But it would require live days lo reach the 
fish-wears at the mouth of Colt Creek, even if we 
should succeed in following the proper ridges of the 
mountains ; and ilie danger of missing our way was 
exceedingly gre^t, as every track was covered wilh 
snow. During these five days, too, we should have 
no chnnce of finding either grass or underwood for 
our horsea. To proceed, therefore, under such cir- 
cumatances, would be lo hazard our being bewilder- 
ed in the mountains, to eusure the loss of our horses, 
and, should we even bo so fortunate as to escapo 
wilh our lives, we might, be obliged lo abandon all 
our papers and coUeclJons. It was accordingly de- 
cided not lo venture any further ; to dep^site here all 
ihe baggage and provisions for which we had no im- 
mediate use, and, reaerving only subsistence for a 
fpw days, return, while our horsea wore v^t Blroni^ 
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~io •omc spot where we might live by hunting till 
Ipiide oould be procured to conduct us across the 
inounlains. Our baggage was placed on BcafTolds 
and carefully covered, as were also the fnslniments 
and papers, whieli we thought it safer to leave than 
lu risk ihern over the roitds and creeks by which v/o 
had come. Having completed ihia operation, we 
Bet out at one o'clock, and, reiracing our steps, 
reached Hungry Creek, which we ascended for two 
miles, aud, finding some scanty grass, encamped for 
:he night. The rain fell during the greater part of 
'.he evening; and, as this was the flrst time that we 
had ever been compelled to make a retrograde raove- 
meut, we feared that it might depress the spirits * 
the men; but, though somewhat dejected at Ihe ~ 
cumstance, the obvious uecessiiy precluded all 
pining. During the night our horses strayed 
search of food to a considerable distance among ihif 
thick timber on the hill sides, nor could we collect 
Ihem (ill ninG o'clock the next morning, 

" June IS. Two of them were, however, still miss- 
ing, and we directed two of the parly to remain and 
look for them. At ihe same time we despatched 
Drewyer and Shannon to the Chopunnish, in the 
plains beyond the Kooskooskee, in order to hasteb 
the arrival of the Indians who it had been promised 
should accompany us, or, at any rate, to procure a 
guide to conduct us to Traveller's Rest. For this 
purpose they look a rifle, as a reward to any one 
who would engage lo go with na, with directions to 
increase the reward, if necessary, by an ofTer of two 
Diher guns to be given Immediately, and len horses 
at the Kails of the Missouri : we then resumed oar 
route." • • • They proceeded on lo Collins'a Creek, 
where they halted for the night. Althongh numer- 
ous tracks of deer were seen, the hunters did not 
succeed in killing any. 

They remained at their encampment on Collins'* 
Creek the two following days, but, as they had but, 
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little succeaa in procuring game, they resolved M 
return to Quamash Flats. On the 19Lb, the two men 
who had been left behiixl returned, without having. 
been able lo find the missing horses. 

"June 21. Tile mortiScatioii of being obliged to 
retrace our steps," continuos the Journal, " rendered 
stil! mote tedious a route everywhere so obstructed 
by brush and fallen timber that it could not be pass- 
ed without difficulty, and even danger lo our horsea. 
Que of these poor creatures wounded himself so 
badly in jumpmg over some fallen logs, that he wu 
rendered uniit for use, and sickness had deprived uH 
of the service of another. At the pass of CoUina'B 
Creek we met two Indians, who returned with uB 
about half a mile lo a spot where we had slept in 
September, and where we now halted to dine and let 
our horses graze. These Indiana hud four superDU-' 
mcrary horses, and wero on their way lo cross tne 
mountains. They had seen Drowyer and Shannon, 
who.lhey said, wmild not return for two days. We 
pressed them lo remain with us till that lime, in or- 
der lo conduct us over the mountains ; to which 
they consented, and deposited their stores of roots 
and bread in the bushes at a little distance. After 
dinner we left three men to hunt till our return, and 
then proceeded ; but we had not gone more than two 
miles, when the Indians hailed in a small prairie, 
where they promised to remain at least two nights, 
if we did not come back sooner. We left ihem. and 
at about seven in the evening found ourselves at out 
old encampment on the Flats, and were glad to find 
that four of the hunters whom we had sent ahead 
had killed a deer for supper. 

" June 33. At daylight all the hunters set out, and, 
traversing the whole country, were much more sue* 
cessful than we had even hoped, for they brought in 
eight deer and three bear. Hearing, too, that salmou 
wore now abundant in the Kooakooskee, we de- 
"pa*<i^»d. a man to our former station abova Ool' 
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s Creek, fur the purpose of purchasing some 
ffiJih a, few beads which had been found accideu tally 
in oue of our wabtcoat pockets. He did not return 
n the evening, nor had we heard from Drewyer and 
Shannon, who we began lo fear had found murih 
JiBiculty in engaging a guide ; and we were also ap- 
prehensive thai the two Indians might eel out the 
(text day for the mouiaaitts. Early in the morning, 
therefore, 

.."June S3, we despatched two hunters lo prevail 
1 po ilieni, if pouaible, to remain a day or two longer ; 
l ud if they persisted in going on, they were to ac- 
r company tLeio, with the three men at Collins'a 
) Qreek, and mark the route as far as Traveller's Rest, 
I «diere ihey were to remain till we joined them by 
I fiillowing the same roxd. 

J "Our fears for the safety of Drewyer, Shannon 
I ^d Whilehouse were fortunately relieved by theit 
I iFeturn in the afternoon. The former brought three 
\ udiaiis, who promised to ga with ub to the Falls of 
I' we Missouri for the compensation of two guns. 
1 .006 of ihem was the brother of Cut Nose, and the 
) ether two had each given us n horse at the house 

f Broken Arm ; and as they were men of good 
aracter, and respectable in the nation, we had the 
rest prospect of being well served, We therefore 
' ~ecured our horses near the camp, and at an early 
our the next morning, 

" lune 21, eet out on our second attempt to cross 

)e mountains. On reaching Cullins's Creek we 

. nind only one of our men, who informed lis that, a 

I ^tort time before he arrived, the two Indians, tired 

OT wailing, had set out, and the other four men had 

apcompanied them, as they were directed. After 

halting, we went on to Fish Creek, the branch of 

Hungry Creek where we had slept on the I9lh in- 

I Rtant. Here wc overtook two of the parly who had 

L Jone on with the Indiajis, and who had been fonu- 

lute enough lo persuade them to wait for us. . Dttn. 

n.-u ■' ■^— ^ 
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nngtheirslayalCollins'sCceelt they bad killed only 
B single deer, and of this they had been very liber- 
al to the Indians, in order to Induce ihem to refflain, 
BO that ihey were without provisions; and two o( 
ihcm had set out Tor nitolher bntniih of Hungry Creek, 
where we would meet them the nest day. 

" In the evening, the Indians, to bring fair ireatb- j 
cr, aa they said, for our journey, set fire to thtf I 
woods. As these consisted chiefly of tall flr-irees, 
with very numerous dried brsjiches, the blaze was 
almost instantaneous ; and as the fames mounted 
to the lops or the highest I rees, it resembled a splen- 
did display of fireworks. In the morning, 

" June 25, one of our feuidea complained of being 
sick : a symptom by no means pleasant, as sickiiesti 
with an Indian is generally the pretext for abandon- 
ing an enterprise which he dislikes. He promised, 
however, lo overtake us, and we therefore left him 
with his two companions, and set out at an early 
hour. AC eleven o'clock we hailed for dinner at the 
bi'anch of Hungry Creek, and here we found our 
two men, who had killed nothing. Here, too, we 
were joined, raiheruncspectedly.by our guides, who 
now appeared disposed to be faithful to their engage- 
ments. The Indian, indeed, was really sick; and 
having no covering except a pair of moccasins and 
an elkskin dressed wit liout the hair, we supplied him 
with a buffalo robe. 

" Id the evening we arrived at Hungry Creek, and 
hailed for the night about a mile and a half below 
our encampment of the lOth. 

"June 26. Having collected our horses and taken 
brcakfasl, we set out at six o'dock, pursuing our for- 
mer route, and at length began to ascend for ihs 
second time the ridge of mountains. Near the 
BQOwy region we killed two small black pheaeantB 
and one of the speckled kind. These birds general- 
ly frequent the higher part* of the mountains, where 
Ue^ feed on the leaves of the pine and St ; but both 
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F kinds appear to be solitary ajid silent, as we nevM 
heard either of ihcni make any noise ; and ihe In- 
dians told us ihat they did not drum in flying, nor 
Make a whirring sound with their ninga. On reach- 
I iag the top of (he mountain, we found our deposile 
I. pBrfecily safe. The snow in the neighbourhood had 
I melted nearly four tcet since the ITih, By nicasur' 
I ?tng it accurately, and comparing It with a mark 
I 'friiich wo had then made, we found the general depth 
I 16 have been len feel ten inches, though in some 
t ^aces still greater; but at this time it wua about 
I WTen feet. It required two hours to arrange our 
E .baggage and prepare a. hasty meal, afler vrhich ibe 
T guides urged us to set off, as we had a loug ride to 
I make before we should reach a spot whore there 
I ifus grass for our horses. We accordingly mounL- 
L' Ad, and, following their steps, sometimes crossed 
i Abruptly steep hills, and then wound along their sides, 
I near tremendous precipices, where, had our horses 
L dipped, we should have been irrecoverably lost. 
rj^ur route lay along tha ridgy mountains which sep- 
L^rate the waters of the Kooskooskee and Chopun- 
E'kish. and above the heads of all the streams, so that 
1 %e met no cunning water. The whole country w^ 
F Homplelely covered with snow, except occasionally 
I > few square feet of earth at the roots of some trees, 
r round which it had dissolved. We passed our camp 
I or the 16th of September, and late in the evening 
f fbftched a. spot where we encamped, near a good 
L ^ring of water. It wasonthesleepsideof amount- 
' ain, with no wood, and a fair southern aspect, from 
Which the snow seemed to have disappeared for about 
' Ifiu days, and an abundant growth of young grass, like 
greensward, had sprung up. There was also a species 

' "t unlike flag, with a broad succulentleaf. 

s conflned lo the upper parts of the high- 
is a. favourite food with horses, 
but it was then either covered with snow, or just 
racing its appearance. There is a third plant p**^ 
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culiar lo the same regions, a species of tvhortleber- 
ry; End there are also larg-e quantities of a specie! 
of hear-grasa, whieh, though it grows liixurianily 
overall these mauatains, aud preserves iia verdure 
(luring the whole winter, ia never eaten by horses. 

" In the night there came lo our eamp a Chopun- 
nish, who had followed us wiih the view of accoiti- 
panyitig us to the Falls of the Missouri. We now 
learned that the two young Indians whom we had 
met on the Slst, aud detained several days, were 
merely goijig on a party of pleasure lo the Ootla 
shoots, or, as they call ihem, Shallees, a band of 
Tushepahs who hvo on Clarke's River, near Trav- 
eller's Rest. Early the ne:tt morning, 

'■June 27, we resumed our Journey over the 
heights aud steep hills of the same great ridge. At 
eight miles' distance we reached an cininence where 
the Indians had raised a conical mound of sione, six 
or eight feel high, on which was fixed a pine pole 
about tifteeu feel high. Hcie we halted and smoked 
for some lime, at the request of Ihe Indians, who 
told us that, in passing the mountains with their fam- 
ilies, some men are usually sent on foot from this 
place to fish at the entrance of Colt Creek, rejoining 
Ihe main party at the Ruamash Glade at the head 
of the Kooskooskee. From the elevated point where 
we now were, we had a commanding view of the 
surrounding mountains, which so completely enclo- 
sed us, that, although we had once passed Ihem, we 
might have almost despaired of ever escaping from 
them but for ihe assistance of the Indians. The 
marks on the ireea, which had been our chief de- 
poudancc, were much fewer aud more difficult to be 
distinguished than we had expected ; but our guides 
traversed this trackless region with a kind of in- 
Bijnctive sagacity : they never hesitated, nor were 
Ihey ever embarrassed : and so unerring was Iheir 
cimrse, that wherever the snow had disappeared for 
~ ~ ~ « hundred paces, thay found at once the sam. 
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mer road. With their aid the snow was scarcely k 
disatlvanlage : for, although we were orteii ohliged to [ 
Bhde down, the fallen timber and the rocks, whieh-j 
were now covered, had been much more trouble- ' 
some when we passed in the autumn. The travel 
ling was, Indeed, comparatively pleasant, as well a 
more rapid, the snow being granular and without 
crust, and sufficiently hard lo prevent the horees 
from sinking more than tivo or tnree inches. After 
the eun had been on it for some hours it became 
Boner than early In the morning, but the horses were . j 
almost always able to get a sure foothold. ' I 

" After some time we resumed our route, and at ] 
the distance of three miles descended a steep mount* 
ain, when, crossing two branches of the Chopimnish 
River just above their forics, we begun to mount a 
second ridge. Along this we proceeded for some 
time, and at ihe dislance of seven miles reached our 
camp of the i6th of Sepiember. Near this placp 
we eroasrd three small branches of the Chopunnish, 
and then ascended a. second dividing ridge, along 
which we continued for nine miles, when it became , 
somewhat lower, and wc halted for the night in a, J 
position similar to that where we had encamped thi J 
preceding evening. 'a 

" We had now travelled twenly-eight miles willk. i 
out taking the loads from our horses or giving them 
anything to eat ; and as Lhe snow where we halted 
bad nut entirely melted, there was but little grass. 
Among Olher plants we observed great quantities of 
Ihe white lily, with reflected petals, which were now 
in bloom, and in the same forwardness as in thr 
plains on the 10th of May. As for ourselves, our 
stock of meal being entirely gone, we distributed to 
each mess a pint of bear's oil, which, with some 
boiled roots, made an agreeable repast. We eaw 
several black-tailed or mule-deer, but could not gel 
a shot at them, and were informed that there were 
g^aX numbers of elk in lh« valley, near the Rshcrf 
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on the Koaakooskce. ' Ttie Indians aUo aesi 
iliat on the mnnntaiiis tg our riglit there were large ' 
numhers o[ what ihey call white buBalo, or moaal- 
aln sheep. Our lioraes had strayed some distance 
in quest of food, and in ihe morning, 

" June 28, when ihey vvcre brought in, exhibilol 
ruther a gaunt appearance. The Indiana promise^ 
however, that we should reach some good grass by 
noon, and we set out after an early breukfasi. Oat 
route lay along the dividing ridge and across a very 
deep hollow, till at the distance of six miles wti 
reached our camp o[ the 1 5th of September. A rail« 
and H lialf farther we pitssed n road froin the right, 
immediately on the dividing ridge, leading to the 
fishery. We went on, as we had dune during the 
former p.irt of the route, over deep snows, when,' 
having made thirteen miles, we eame lo the side of 
a mnunlain just above the ^shery, which, having no 
timber and a aoutheiii exposure, the snow had dis- 
appeared from it, and ther« was an abundance of line 
grass. Our horses were very hungry as well us 
greatly fatigued, and as there was no other spot 
within our reach this evening where we should find 
foifd for ihem, we determined to encamp, though it 
WHS not yet midday. As Ihere was uo water in the 
ueighbourhood, we melted snow for cooiung, and 
early in the morning, 

" Jujiti 29, continued along the ridge we had been 
following for several days, lit! at the end of five milel 
it terminated ; and now, bidding adieu to ihe snowt 
which we had been traversing, we descended lo the 
main branch of the Kooskooskee. On reaching the 
water side we found a deer which had heeji left for 
us by two of our hunters, who had been despatched 
at an early hour to the warm springs, and which 

C roved a very seasonable addition lo our food ; for, 
aving neither meat nor oil, we were reduced to a 
diet of roots, without salt or any other addition. Al 
thia place (about a mile and a half from the point 
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rhore Qunmash Creek falls in from the nonheoBt) 
the Kooskooskee ia about thirty yards wide, and 
ruiiB with great velocity over & bed, like those of all 
the mountain Htreams, composed o( pebbles. We 
forded the river, aud asceuded for two toilefi the 
steep acclivities of a nnountain, and at its SDOiinit 
found, coming in from the right, the old road which 
we had passed on our route in the autumn. It was 
now much plainer and mote beaten, which the In- 
diana told us was owing to the frequent visits of the 
Ootlashools from the valley of Clarke's River to the 
Hshery, though there was no appearance of their 
having been here this spring. Twelve miles from 
snr camp we halted to graze our horses on the flats 
t>f the Quamash Creek. These form a handsome 
r>lain of fifty acres in exient, covered with an abuo- 
Jance o( gua/nosh, and seem to be one of the priuci- 
pal stopping places of Che Indians in crossing the 
mountains. We saw here several young pheasants, 
ind killed one of the small black kind, which was the 
first we had observed below the region of snow. Id 
the neighbourhood were also seen the tracks of two 
barefoot Indians, which our companions supposed 
10 be Oollashoots who had fled in distress from the 
Pahkees. Here, loo, we discovered that two of oar 
horses were missing. We sent two men in quest 
of them, and then went on seven miles farther to the 
warm springs, where wc arrived early in the after- 
noon. The two hunters who had been sent forward 
in the morning had collected no game, nor were sev- 
eral others who went out after our arrival more 
successful. We therefo re had a prospect of contin- 
uing our usual diet of roots, when lale in llic afterJ 
noon the men returned with the stray horses and 4 
deer for supper. 

" These warm spriniis are situated at the foot of 
B hill on the north side of Traveller's Rest Creek, 
which is ten yards wide at this place. They issne 
&t>m ihe bottoms and through (he 
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gray freosloue rock, which rises in irregular moBHet 
round their lower side. The principal spring, whicb 
the Indians have formed into a bath by stopping the 
run with sloncs and pebblcB, is of about the eume 
temperaluro as the warmest balh used at ihe Hot 
Springs in Virginia. Captain Lewis could with dif- 
ficulty remain in it nineteen minutes, and was then 
affected with a profuse perspiration. The two other 
springs are much hotter, their temperature being 
e(|UBl to that of the warmest of the Hot Springs in 
Virginia. Our men, as well as the Indians, amused 
themselves with going into the bath: the latter, ac- 
cording 10 the universal custom among them, first 
entering the hot bath, where they remained as long 
as they could bear the heat, then plunging into the 
creek, which was now of an icy coldness, and re- 
peating this operation several times, but always 
— '■ ig (Villi the warm bath." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The PaiLj, proceeding on ttieii Journey wilh vheir Ind 
Guiilea, n§;r« to divide, lake eeparaie Roules, sikI meet ngsin 
Hi the Mouth of the Yellowsione River.— CapUin Lewii, 
wl[b nine Men, prweeitti an the eauti^m i;rBii>.-h of Clarke'i 

River, and [iikci leave of Iha Indian Goidea Dpiicriplion al 

thai BriDch. and Character of the lurroonding Country.— 
Tlie Cokalahiahkit Kiier.-Thef Birive al Ihe Kidge dividing 
the Mi«BDuri rrom the Columbia River.— Meal wilh ihe BuiWo 
end Brovfn Boar.— Iromeoae Herda of Buffalo seen on Ihe 
Bordotf of Medicine Hivor.— The Party encamp on While 
Bear Island- Singular Adventure Ihnt berell M'Neil.— Cop. 
tain Lewia, with Ihree of his Party, proceeda lo eiplors the 
Source of Maria'a River. -Tansy Hivpr-He teachea the dt. 
Tiding Line of these iwo Slreains.- Geneml CharaclorDFiha 
•utrounding Country, 
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tfled for the night on its south side, near where il 
enters Clarke's River. In the course or ihe day 
(hey killed eix deer, of wliich there were gceal num- 
bers, as well as bighorn and elk, hi ihe neighbourhood. 

"July I, We had now," continues the Journal, 
" made one hundred and (ifty-six miles from the 
Quamash Flala lo the mouth of Traveller'a ResI 
Creek. Here wc proposed to separate; and il was 
accordingly resolved lo remain a day or two, lo re- 
fresh ourselves and the horses, which had borne the 
journey extremely well, and were aiill in line order, 
though they required a Utile reat. We had hoped 
to meet some of the Ootlashoots at this place, bul 
no tracks of them were to be seen. Our Indian 
companions expressed mtich anxiety lesi ihey should 
have been cm off by the Hahkees during the wintei', 
and alluded to Ihu tracks of the two barefooted per- 
sons as a proof how much Ihey must have been 
distressed. 

" We now formed the following plan of opera- 
tions: Captain Lewis, with nine men, was to pursue 
the most direct route lo Che Falls of Iho Missouri, 
where three of his party were to be left, lo prepare 
carriages for transporting the baggage and canoes 
across the portage. With the teuiaining six he was 
lo ascend Maria's River, to explore the country, and 
ascertain whether any branch of it reached as far 
north as the latitude of fifty degrees, after which he 
would descend thai river lo its mouth. The rest of 
Ihe party were lo accompany Captain Clarke lo Ihe 
head of Jefferson River, which Sergeant Ordway 
and nine men would descend i#ith the canoes and 
other articles deposited there. Captain Clarke'i 
parly, which would then be reduced lo ten, would 
proceed to the Yellowalone at its nearest approach 
10 the 'I'hree Forits of the Missouri, where he wonld 
build canoes, descend that river with Reven of hia 
party, and wait at its mouth lill Ihe rest should join 
fcim. SerfieanC Pryor, with the two olhers, woukl 
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take tli(! horses by Innd to Ihe Mandans, and fr<H&9 
that HEtiun go U> tlie British posts on the Assiniboili,.! 
with a letter lo Mr. Henry, to induce him Xo endeav-fl 
our to prevail oil some of the Sioux chiefs ti 
nanipaoy him to the city of Washington." 

Having concluded on these arrangements, ibey bo- "" 
sicd Iheinselves with putting their arms in ordei: 
the huaters were also £.etit out, and had good buc 
cess in killing deer. 

" The Indians who liad accompanied us," pro- 
ceeds the narrative, " proposed leaving aa here, ia . 
order to seek their friends the Oollashoots; but we I 
prevailed on them to accompany Captain Lewis a l 
part of his route, so as to show him Die shorteat 1 
road to the Missouri, and in the mean lime amusedj 
iliem with conversation, and with running races h 
on foot and on horseback, in both of which II 
proved Iheinselves hardy, athletic, and active, 
the chief Captain Lewie presented a small meddl 
and a gnn, aa a reward for having guided us acronl 
the mounlains: and, in return, the customary drilit; I 
was observer jC exchanging names, by which the' 
former acquired the title of Yomekollick, or While 
Uearskin Unfolded. The Chapunnish who had over- 
taken UB on the S6th made us a present of an ex- 
cellent horse for the goo-d advice we had given him, 
and as a proof, also, of his attachment to the whiles, 
and of his desire to be at peace with the Pahkees. 
:t morning. 



been so long companions now separated, with an 
anxious hope of soon nneeting, after each had ac- 
complished its destined jiurpose. 

" The nine men and five Indians who accompaiiiad 
Captain Lewis proceeded in a direction due north, 
down the west side of Clarke's River. Half a mile 
from the camp we fordsd Traveller's Rest Cfeek, 
' I half miles farther passed a wemern 
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^^^"fcranuh of the river ; one mile beyond this was a ^ 
emaU creek on llie caslem aide, and a mile lowei 
down, ihe entrance of ihe easiem branch of ihe riv. 
er. Tliia stream is from ninety to one hundred and 
twenty yards wide, and its waters, which are dis- 
charged through two chatmels, were more turbid 
than that of the main river. The latter is one hun- 
dred and fifty yards in width, and waters an exten- 
sive level plain and prairie, the lower parts of which 
are ornamented with (he long-leafed pine and coiton- 
wood, while the tops or the hills are covered with 
pine, larch, and fir. We proceeded two miles far- 
ther, to a place where the Indians advised us to 
cross; but, having no boats, and wood being scarce, 
four hours were spent in culleiitiug sufficient limber 
to make three small rafts, on which, with some dif- 
ficulty and danger, we passed the river. We then 
drove our horses into the water, and they swam to 
the opposite shore : but the Indians crossed on horse- 
back, drawing, at the same time, their baggHge along- 
side of them, in small vessels made of deerskin. 
The whole party being now reassembled, we pro- 
ceeded three miles farther, and encamped about sun- 
set at a small creek. The Indians now pointed oqit. 
to us a road at no great distance, which, ihcy s^,, 
would lead up the eastern branch of Clarke's River, 
to another river called Cokalahishkit, or the River 
of the Road lo the Buffaloes, and Ihence to Medicine 
ftiver and the Falls of the Missouri. They added, 
that not far from the dividing ridge of the waters of 
Clarke's River and the Missouri the roads forked, 
and, though both led to the Falls, the left-hand route 
was the best. The road was so well beaten that wo 
couid no longer mistake it, and, having now shown 
us the way, they were anxious to go on in quest of 
their friends the Shalees ; besides which, they fear- 
ed, by venturing farther with us, that they might en- 
counter the Pahkees, we having in the afternoon 
aeen iho fresh track of a horse, which they believed 
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[a be tiiMt nf ;i Slialee scout. We could not ineiit 
on (heir reinaining longer wiih lis ; and as ihey had 
ea kindl;^ conducted us across ttit motintHiuB, we 
were rleslrom or giving tbem a supply or provisions, 
and thercrore distributed to tlieni ihn half of three 
deer, and our hunters were ordered to go out earlv 
in the morning in hopes or adding to ihe stock. 

" The horses saRered bo drcHdlnlly Trom (he n 
cheloes, thai we were obliged to kindle large fires, 
and place the poor animals in the midst of the 

"July 4. We smoked a farewell pipe with o 
limnble Indian compRnions, who expressed the great- 
est regret at parting with oa, which ihey felt the 
more, because or their fears, which they did not con- 
ceal, of our beingtui off by the Pahkees. We also 
gave ihem a shirt, a hand kerchief, and a small quan- 
tity of ammunition. The meat which Ihey reeaived 
from UK they dried, and left it at this place us aslocL 
for their homeward journey. This circumslaoce 
convinced us that there was no route along Clarke's 
Hiver to the plains on the Columbia so near or so 
good as that by which we had come ; for, although 
these people meant logo several days' journey down 
the former river lo look for the Slialeos, yet they 
intended returning home by the same pass of the 
mountains through which they had conducted ns. 
This route is used also by all the nations with whom 
we became acquainted west of the mouniaine that 
are in the habit of visiting the plains of the Missou- 
ri i while, on Iha other side, all the war-paihs of the 
Pahkees, which nm into this valley of Clarke's Riv- 
er, concentrate at Traveller's Real, beyond which 
these people have never v^eninred lo the west," " ■ " 

After taking leave '(rf Lheir Indian friends, they 
proceeded up Ihe eastern branch of Clarke's River 
for ten miles, when ihey came to the Cokalahishkit, 
8 deep and rapid stream, sixty yards broad, empty- 
ing into it ; antf luming up this etream in a due aui 
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course, at the <list»Dce of eight miles they encamAifl 
ed for the iiighl. 

The road coniinuod to estead along this river i 
of the foiiowing day, during which they came 
coiisiderablo stream emptying into it fraiu Die ni 
which they calleu Venier'a Creek ; and, after n 
kjDg; adistance of I '< ::aty-eight miles, Ihey encainpiJ- 
uear the entrance uf another creek, lo which thaiB 
gave the name of Seaman's Creek. The counti^ 
through which they passed consisted of plains 
prairies. 

" July 6. At sunrise," procecda the Journal, ' 
continued our course eastward along the river. 
seven miles' distance we passed tlie north, fork a 
the Cokalahishkit, a deep and rapid streain, fortVi 
dve yards in width, and, like the main branch Itse 
somewhat turbid, though the other streams of tl 
country are clear. Seven miles farther the rjvefi'l 
enters the mountains, and here end the extensive 
prairies on this side, though they widen in their 
course towards the southeasi, and form an Indian 
route to Dearborn's River, and thence to the Missou 
rL From the multitude of knobs irregularly s. 
tered through this country, Captain Lewis called ^ 
the Prairie of the Knobs. It abouiidB iu game, t , 
wo saw goals, deer, great numbers of the burtovcjfl 
ing squirrels, some curlews, bee-martins, woodpecb?! 
ers, plover, robins, doves, ravens, hawks, ducks, i T 
variety of sparrows, and yesterday observed swans] I 
on Werner's Creek. Among the plants we obserni; ^ 
cd the southern wood, and two other species oC, J 
slirubs, of which we preeerved specimens."' * " *j»« 

" July 7. We proceeded through a beautiful plaiUt^fl 
says tlie Journal, " on the north side of the rivcb^ 
which seemed here to abound in beaver. On tlij 
low grounds there was cnuch timt>er, and the liiltf 
were covered chiefly with pitch pine, that of l\^ 
long.teafed kind having disappeared tiince wc left tt 
Vmino of the Knobs. At thu distance o( Iwvlnj 
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miles we left the river, or rather the creek, and haf- 
ing for four miles crossed two ridgea in a direclion 
north 15° east, agaia struck 1i> >!ie right, proceeding 
through a. narrow bottom coven. 1 with low willow* 
aud grass, and abundantly supplied with both deei 
and bcuver. After trarelling seven miles we reach' 
ed the foot of a ridge, which we ascended in a direc- 
tion north 45" easi, through n low gap of easy as- 
cent from the westward; and, on descending it, were 
delighted at discovering that this was the dividing 
ridge between the waters of the Columbia and those 
of the Missouri. From this gap Fort Mountain is 
about twenty miles in a norlneastern direction. 
We now wound through the hills and mountains, 
passing several rivulets which ran to the right, and 
Bithe distance of nine miles from the gap encamped, 
having made thirty-two miles. We procured some 
beaver, and this morning saw tracks of biilTalo, 
from which it appears that those animals do some- 
times penetrate a short distance among the mount- 
Bins. 

" July 8. At tliree miles from our camp we reach- 
ed a stream issuing from lh« mountains to the south- 
west. It contains water only for a width of thirty 
feet, but its bed is more than three times that breadth, 
and from the appearance of the roots and trees in 
the neighbouring bottom, its current must sometimes 
run with great violence ; we called it Dearborn's 
River. Half a mile farther we observed from a 
height the Shishequaw Mountain, a high, insula- 
ted eminence of a conical form, standing several 
miles in advance of the eastern range of the Rocky 
Mountains, and then about eight miles from us, and 
immediately on our road, which was in a northwest 
direction. But, as our object was to strike Medicine 
River, and hunt down to its mouth, we determined 
lo leave the road, and therefore proceeded due north, 
through an open plain, till we reached Shisheguaw 
Creek, a stream atioul twenty yards wide, wnh a 
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considerable quaDtity of limber on its low groimds. 
Here we balled and dined; and now Tell, by tbe lux- 
ury of our rood, ihut we were approaching once more 
Ihe plains of tlie Missouri, so rich in game. We 
saw a great number of deer, goalK, and wolves, sod. 
some barking squirrelx, and for Ibe first lime ciwgh'' 
a distant prospect of two buHalo. After dinner wi 
followed the Sbishequaw for six and a balf mites, ti 
ils entrance Into Medicine River, and along the bttnkttt^ 
of this river for eight miles, when we encamped oD 
a large island. The boitoms continued low, level, 
and extensive ; the plains, too. were level ; but the 
soil of neither was fertile, as it consisted of a. light- 
coloured earth intermixed with a pro perl ioii of grav- 
el : the grass in both was generally about nirie inch- 
es high. Captain Lewis here shot a large wolf, re- 
markable for being almost white. We had made 
twenty eight miles." • " • 

It rained ihe whole of the next day, and they 
vanced but eight miles, over exlensivo boliom laii( 
tolerably well supplied with the nsrrow-leafed " 
to II wood. 

"July 10. Weset out eaily.and proceeded lhroui_ 
a country similar to that of yesterday, with wid^ 
leafed potlonwood occasionally along the borders i 
Ihe boitoms, though for the most part the low grouni 
were without timber. In Ihe plains were greaT 
quantities of two species of prickly pear, then in 
bloom. Gooseberries of the common red kind were 
in abundance, and just beginning to ripen, but there 
were no currants. The river had now widened Uy 
a. hundred yards; was deep, crowded with islandi 
and in many parts rapid. At the disiance of sev ~ 
teen miles the timber disappeared totally from 
bottoms. About this time the wind, which had 
fore blown on our hacks, and put Ihe elk od iI 
guard, shifted round, and we shot three of them i 
a brown bear Captain Lewis hailed to akin Ih( 
while two of the men look llic pach-harseii fytwai 
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to jeek for a place to encamp. Il was nine o'clock L 
bfcforo he overtook them, at the disrnnce of seveOtl 
miles, in ihe first grove of coitonwood. They had' I 
benn pursued as ihey came along by a very large, I 
hear, on whicli they were afraid to fire, lest theii' r 
horses, being unaecusioiaed to the report of a. gun, 
might take fright and throw them. This circum- 
siHiine reminded us of the ferocity of these animals I 
when we were before nearthis place, and admonish-' 
ed us lo he very cauiious. We saw vast numbers 
ofbufiato heluw as, which kept upadreaxifulbellow- 
ingduring the night. With all ourexertious we were 
unable to. advance more than twenty-four miles, 
owing to the miry stale of the ground, occasioned 
by the rain. The nest morning, however, 

"July 11, was fair,aiid enlivened by mullitudes^ 
of birds, which sang delighLfuUy in the clusters of' 
Cottonwood. The hunters were seni down Medii 
cine fiiver hi pursuit of elk, while Captain Lewis 
crossed the high plain, in a direction 75° east, lo. 
White Bear Island, a distance of Dighl miles, aDd' 
here Ihey joined him. They had seen some elk ; 
but in this neighbourhood the bufTalo were in such 
numbers, that on a moderate computation there could 
not have been fewer ihan ten thousand within a cir-. 
cuit of two miles. At this season they are heard 
bellowing in every direction, so as lo form ar ' 
most coutJDUal roar, which at lirat alarmed oui- 
ses, which, being from the west of the mouniains, 
were unaccustomed lo the noise and appearance of 
these animals. Among the smaller game were the 
brown thrush, pigeons, doves, and a beautiful bird 
called the bufTalo-pccker. 

" Immediately on our a.rrival we began to hunt, 
and by three in the afternoon had collected a GtOck 
of food and hides sufficient for our purpose. We 
then made two canoes, oiio in the form of a basin, 
like those used by the Mandaiis, the otiier consisting 
of two skins, m a form of our own invention. The; 
were compiated the next morning. 
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" July 12 ; but the wind continued so liigli that it 
was not lit! lotva.rd3 night ihHt we could cress the 
riTcr in them. In the mean time nearly the whole 
day was consumed in seeking after our horses, which 
had disappeared during the night; and seven of them 
were not recovered at darii, Drewjer being still in 
quest of them." • • ■ 

■' July 13. We formed our camp this inoruiag at 
our old station, near the head of White Bear Island, 
and immediately set 1o work in making gear. On 
opening the eache, we found the bearskins entirely 
destroyed by the water, which in a flood of the lif- 
er had penetrated to them. All the specimens 
planlB, loo, were unfortimaiely lost : the chart 
the Missouri, however, still remained unhurt, t 
several articles contained in trunks and boxes hf . 
suffered but little injury; but a vial of laudonun^ 
had lost its stopper, and the liquid had run into a 
drawer of medicines, which it spoiled beyond recov- 
ery. The mnsclielues were so troublesuniQ that 
it was impossible even to wrhe without a muschelo 
bier. The buffAlu were leaving us fast, ou theif 
way lo the southeast. 

"July 14. We continued making preparali 
transporting our arlicles, and, as Iheolddepos 
loo damp, we secured the trunks on a high scafToldi, 
covered with* skins, among the thick brush on alarge 
island: a precaution against the Indians, should they 
visit us before the main party arrived. The vht- 
riage wheels were in good order, and the iron frame 
of the boat had not suffered materially. The buRalo 
had now neatly disappeared, leaving behind them a 
number of large wolves who were prowling about us. 

" July 15. To our great joy, Drewyer now return- 
ed from his long aeartih after the horses : for we Itad 
concluded from his protracted stay that ho had jirob- 
ably met with a bear, and with his usual intrepidity 
attacked the animal, in which case, if by any accident 
lie had been separated from his horse, his death 
IT,— X 
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almost ineviUble. Under this impression, w< 
resolved to set out in quest of him, when his returu 
relieved us from nur apprehensions. He liatl search- 
ed for two days before he discovered that (he hor- 
ses had crossed Dearborn's liiver, near a spot wher; 
there was »n Indian encampment, which seemed "" 
have been abandoned about the time the 
were siolei., and around which so much cau 
been used, that no trace of a horse was to 
within the distance of a quarter of a m , 

erossed the river and pursued the track of ihese Itv^l 
diaiis westward, till his horso became bo much "^ ' 
ligued that he despaired of overtaking ihem, i 
'hen returned. These Indians we supposi>d to b 
parly of Tushepaws, who had ventured out of 
mountains to hunt bulfLtlu. 

" During the day we were engaged in drying m 
und dressing skins. Atiiight M'Neal, who had bet 
sent in the morning to examine the cache at the loylf' • 
er end of the portage, returned, but had been prm. 
vented from reaching tha.t place by a singular advedrl 
lure. Just as he arrived near Willow liun, he ap^ ^ 

EroHchcd a thicket of brush in which was a white 
ear, which he did not discover till he was withia 
ten feet of him ; when his horse started, and, wheel- 
ing suddenly round, threw liim almost immediately 
under the animal. M'Neal started up instantly, aaa, J 
finding the bear raising himself on his hind feet la 
attack him, struck him on the head with the butL 
end of his musket. The blow was so violent that u 
broke the breech of the musket and knocked the 
bear to the ground; and, before he recovered, M'Nesa 
sprang into a willow-tree which he saw close byl L 
and remained there, while the beat closely guarded I 
the foot of it, till late in the afternoon. He th^ I 
went off, when M'Neal came down, and, havinf 1 
found his horse, which had strayed lo the distanoo 
of two miles, returned to cainp. These auiniaU 
""", indeed, terribly ferocious; and it ir — ''"" "* 
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" wonder, lliat in all our encounters with them w« 
should have had the good fortune to escape unhnrb 
We were now troubled iviih another enemy, not 

Suite so dangeroua, though even more disagreeable^ 
teaa were the moschetnes, which swarmed aroun^pi 
us in such myriads that we Trequeutly got them in' ~ 
3Lir throats when breathing, and the dog howli 
with the torture they occasioned. Having now a , 
cumpiished the object of onr stay. Captain Lewi* 
determined to leave Sergeant Gas9, with two men 
and four horses, to aesisl the party who were ex- 
pected, in carrying our cffecis over the portage, 
while lie, with Drewyer, the two Fields, and sis hor^ 
ses, proceeded to the sources of Maria's River. 
Accordingly, early in the morning, 

"Jul]^ IR, he descended in a skin canoe to the 
lower side of Medicine River, where the horses had 
previously been sent, and then rode with his party 
to the fall of forty.seven feet, where he halted for 
two hours to dine, and took a sketch of the cascade. 
In the afternoon they proceeded to the Great Fatla, 
near which they slept, under a shelving rock, with a 
happy exemption from mcachetoes. These falls had 
lost much of their grandeur since they were before 
seen, the river being now much lower, though they 
still formed a most sublime spectacle. As we came 
along we met several white bears, but they did not 
venture to attack us. There were hat few bufTalOi 
however, they having principally passed the river, 
and directed their conrse downward. As usual, 
there were great numbers of goats and antelopes 
dispersed over the plains, and we saw large flocks 
of geese, which raise the ir young about the entrance 
of Medicine River. We observed here, also, the 
cuckoo, or, as it is sometimes called, the raincraw, 
a bird which is not known either among or west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

"July 17. ARer taking a second draught of the 
FbIIs, Oaplain T<ewi« directed his course north 10^ 
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west, with an mteution of alriking M!iria''3 River at 
the poinl to which he haO ascended in 1804. The 
uminlry here spreads into wide luvel plains, swell- 
ing like the oeean, in which the eye is unaiiracted by 
the appearance of a single tree or shrub, and which 
are diversjBed only by the moviiig herds or buflalQ. 
The sail consists or a light-coloured oarlh, inter- 
niiiced with a large proportion of coarse gravel, 
without sand, and is by nn means as fertile as either 
the plains on the Columbia, or those lower down the 
Missouri. When dry it cracks, and is hard and 
thirsty, while in its wet state it is soft and slimy 
like soap. The grass is naturally short, and at this 
time was still more so, from the recent passage of 
the buffalo." • • • 

" The tribes which principally frequent this o 
try are the Miiinelarees of Fort de Prairie and the 
Blackfoot Indians, both of whom are vii 
proflipte rovers ; and we had, therefore, everything 
to fear: not only that they might meal our horses, 
but even our arms and baggage, if they were auHi- 
siently strong." 

After proceeding about twenty miles they car 
ii) Tansy River, and as tliey would not be able 
reach Maria's River before night, ihey encamped 

" July 18. A little before sunrise," proceeds the ' 
Journal, "we started on a course north 25° west, | 
ffhieh we continued for six miles, when we reached 
ihe lop of 3, high plain which divides the waters of 
Maria and Tansy Rivers; and a mile farther came 
to a creek of the former, about twenty-five yards 
wide, though without water except in a few pools 
ni its bed. Down this creek we proceeded foi 
twelve milee, through thick groves of limber on its 
banks, passing such immense numbers of buffalo 
that the whole seemed to be but a single herd. Ac- 
companying them were jniiUiiiidcs of wolves, and 
besises these we saw some antelope and hare. Af- 
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ler dinner we left this creek, wbicli we called Baf- 
fdlo Creek, aiid, crossing Ihe plain for six miles, came 
to Maria's River, where we eocamped in a grove of 
coiioiiwood on iis western side, keeping walch 
(hrongh the iiiglit lest we shonld be surprised by the ^ 
liuliaua." 

The two following days they continued their joal 
iicy lip Maria's River to the distance of forty-eig"' 
mites, seeing great numbers of wild animals of a ^ _ 
ferent kinds, though fewer buffalo than before. Tba 
country was spread out in level, beautiful plains, 
though ihe eoil, except on the bottoms, was of infe- 
quality. 



CHAPTER XV. 

lu'l hia Partj arrivo nl Ih 
led by the Bvidence of beint in Ilia Hmghbc 
ndly Intliins, tind dlitressd Tor Want of I 
lavoorable Wealher campela Ihem u reU 
IbB MiDDelBieesof FortUa Fiame.— MatDi 
Heaallltion of Cnptiia Lewii.-— Tber ' 
r Ihe Night.-Couver8ation which enaua 
led by Ihe Indiins sltemptine to uiza ._ 
Bortfafl Parly, in whicli one of thebnmer 
d.— Captain LewiB kiJIa another IntiiB[i,Bi 
■Having laltan four Horaes belonging 
— ■'■- ° *■ "—•--- (ll.rl. 







, in Ihe Party wiih Captain Clarke. 

luri. Ihej are alanned bylha Snnnd 

fftl Itillea, which (bitunatel; protei lo be From ibe Psity undar 

D SergeiDi Oidway— The two UeUcbmenti! thua united, lea*« 

ir Horse5,and descend llie Miasouri in Canoes.— Ci ' " 

ir Rouie down Iho Ritor lo join Captain Clarke. 

.- anlitieaof Uiinie aven on Iheir Paaaage —Captain Lei 

•ccidenlally Wounded by one ot hi< own Pady. — They 
length join Caploia Ctarka. 

Startino at sunrise on the 91st, Captain Lewis 
and his party, after proceeding eighteea miles, came 
to the forks of Maria's River, the largest braaehn 
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nine aouih '5'' west lownrds the mountains, and 
the other iiorih 40"^ west. They followed the nortli- 
cm branch, believing it would lead them to the mosl 
northerly point of Ihe river, and at the distance of 
thirteen miiea enL-amped under a cliff on its batiks. 

Ascending this branch for twenty-eight miles on 
(he following day, they were brought within about 
ten miles of the fool of the Rocky Mountains ; " and 
being now able to trace distinctly," says ihe Journal, 
" that the point at which the river issues from those 
mountaina was lo the south of west, we concluded 
that we had reached its most norlhern point; and 
aa we had ceased to believe that any of its branclicB 
extend aa far north as the fiftieth degree of latitude, 
we deemed it useless to proceed farther." 

They concluded to remain here two days, to take 
some observations and rest their horGcs. Being 
unable to procure either game or fish, they weru 
much distressed for want of provisions; and their 
situation wos rendered still more unpleasant by oef" 
tain evidences that the Hinnelarees were at no great 
distance from Ihem. The weather, also, was colti 
and rainy, preventing their taking an^ observation, 
and detaining them beyond the period they had 
proposed to stop. 

They did not start till the SBth, when, proceeding 
in nearly a southeast direction across the plains, at 
twelve miles' distance they came to a branch of Ma- 
ria's River, " which," says the Journal, " we cross- 
ed, and continued along its southern side for two 
miles, where it is joined liy another branch of nearly 
equal size from the southwest, and far more deal 
than the north branch, which is turbid, though the 
beds of both are composed of pebbles. We now de- 
cided on purstiing this river to ita junction with the 
fork of Maria's River, which we had ascended, and 
thenoroesing the country obliquely lo Tansy Hiver, 
to dpsreiid that stream to its confluence with Ma- 
ria's RiviT, We therefore crossed oyer H«id d« 
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■eeiided the nvcr, and at oiig mile below the june< 
tjon hailed to ki the horses graze iu u fertile bottom, 
ID which were some Indian lodges ihat appeared to 
have been inhabited during the last winter." • • • 

" At the distance of three milus we ascended the 
hills close to the river, while Drewyer proceeded' 
along its valley on the opposite aide. Bui scarcely 
hnd Captain Lewis reached the high plain, when h» 
•aw, about a mile to his left, a collection of about 
lliirly horses. He Immediately halted, and by the 
aid of his spyglass dlscorered that one balf of the 
horses were saddled, and that on the eminence 
above the horses there were several Indians look- 
ing down towards the river, probably at Drewyer. 
This was a most unwelcotne sight. Their probable 
numbers rendered any contest with them of doubt- 
ful issue, while to attempt to escape would only in- 
vite pursuit, and our horses were so bad thai wo 
iiust certainly be overtaken : besides which, Drew- 
yer could not yet be aware that the Indiana were 
near, and if we ran he would most probably be sac- 
rificed. We determined, tlierofore, to make the best 
o[ our situation, and advanced lowards them in a 
friendly manner. The flag which we had brought In 
case of any such accident was displayed, and we 
continued slowly to approach them. Their atten- 
tion was BO entirely directed to Drewyer that they 
did not immediately discover us. As soon as they 
did perceive us they appeared lo be much alarmed, 
and ran about in great confusion: some of Ihem 
came down the hill and drove their horses within 
gunshot of the eminence, to whinh ihey then re- 
lumed, as if to wait our arrival. When wo camt' 
within a ouarter of a mile, one of them mounted and' 
rode at full speed to meet us; but at the dislaitcoof 
a hundred paces he hailed, and Captain Lewis, who 
had alighted to receive hi m, held out hi« hand anil 
beckoned to him to approach : he looked hi us foi 
e lime, and then, wlihoulsayinen word rotDrtk. 
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ed to his companions with as muirh haste as lie haA 
advanced. The whole parly now descended Ihe hill 
and rode towards ns. As yet we saw only eight, 
but presumed that there niiiHt he more behind them, 
as there were other horses saddled. We, however, 
advanced, and Captain Lewia now told his two men 
thit he feared these were the Minnetarees of Fort 
do Prairie, who, from their infamous character, would 
in all probability attempt lu rob us ; but that, being 
determined to die rather tlian lose hie papers and in- 
struments, he had made up his mind lo resist to the 
last extremity, and advised Ihcm to do the same, and 
to be on the alert should there be any disposition 

"When the two parlies came within a hundred 
yards of each oilier, all the Indians except one hail- 
ed; Captain Lewia therefore ordered his two men 
to stop while ho advanced alone ; and, aAer shaking 
hands with the Indian, he went on, and did the sama 
with the others in the rear, the foremost Jqdiati at 
the same lime shaking hands with Ihe iwo men,. 
They all now came up, and, after alighting, the In- 
dians asked lo smoke with us. Captain Lewis, who 
was very anxious for Drewyer's safety, told them 
that the man who had gone down the river had the 
pipe, and requested, as tliey had seen hiw, that one 
of them should accompany Fields to brjn^ him back. 
To this they assented, and Fields went with n young 
Indian in search of Drewyer. Captain Lewis now 
asliei) them by signs if they were Ihe Minnetarees 
of the north, and was sorry id learn by iheir answer 
that his suspicions were l«o true. He ihen inquired 
if there was any chief among them. They pointed 
out three; bnt, though he did not believe thnn, he 
thought it best lo please them, and gave to one a 
flag, to anollier a medal, and to a tiiinl a, handker- 
chief. They appeared lo be well satisfied with these 
presents, and soon emirely recovered from the agi- 
latioa into which our first interview had tbroini. 
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theiu ; for ihey were, iti fact, more alarmed Ihan wn 
were at the Tirst meeting. In turn, however, we be- 
came equally satisfied, on seeing ihal they were not 
joined by any more companions ; fur we coiisidereU 
ourselves quite a matcli for eight ludiaus, particitr, 
larly iia only two of them had guns, the - ' ' - 
armed with eye-dogs and bows and arrow 

" As it was growing late, Captain Lewis propoi 
that they should encamp together naar the river ; 
be was glad to see them, and had a great deal to 
say to them. They assented : and being soon Join- 
ed by Drewyer, wo proceeded towards the river 
and after descending a very steep blulf, two hundred 
and flfty feet high, encamped in a small bottom 
Here the Indians formed a large semicircular tent 
of dressed buffalo ekius, in whieh the two parties 
assembled, and by the help of Drewyer the evening 
was spent iii conversation. The Indians informed 
us that they were a part of a large band, which at 
present lay encamped on tlie main branch of M^ria'a 
Rjver, near the fool of the Rocky Mountains, and at 
llic disiaiiee of u day and a half's journey from this 
place. Another numerous party were hunting buf- 
falo near the Broken Mountains, from which they 
would proceed In a few days to Ibo north of niaria's 
River. With the first of these Ihere was a white 
man. They added, that from litis place to the es- 
tablishment ac which they traded on the Saskaaha- 
wan was only six days' easy march, that is, such a 
day's journey as could be made with their women 
uud children; so that we computed the distance at 
one hundred and sixty miles. There they carry 
wuifakins and some bca.ver, and exchange them for 
guns, ammunition, blanlteis, spirituous liquors, and 
other articles of Indian traffic. 

" Captain Lewis, in turn, informed them that be 
had come I'rom a great distance up the large rivei 
which runs towards tha rising sun, and that he had 
teea as far us the great lake where the 
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. it he had seen muiiy uatioiis, tbi.' greater part of 
whom were at war with each other, but thiit by hU 
mediation ihev bad made peaee, and all of them had 
b^eii invited to cume and trade with him east of the 
mountains; that he was now on his way homo, but 
hod left his coaipaninns at the Falls while be cnme 
ill search of the Minnetarees.in the hope or indutiing 
tbcm also to live at peace with their neighbours, and 
to visit the trading- houses which wero about to be 
eslablislied at the entrance of Maria's River. They 
said that Ihey were anxious to be at peace with the 
Tushepaws, but that those people had lately killed a 
number of their relations, as they proved by pointing 
to several of the purty who had their hair cut as a 
mark of mourning. They were equally willing, Ihey 
added, to come down aud trade with us. Captain 
Lewis therefofe proposed tbnt Ihey should send 
some of iheir young men to invite all their band to 
meet us at the mouth of Maria's Kivei', and that the 
reat of the party should go with us to that plnc«| 
where ha hoped to find his men, offering them, ol 
the same time, ten horses and some tobacco if they 
would accompany us. To this, however, they made 
tin reply. Finding them very fond of the pipe, Cap- 
tain Lewis, who was desirous of keeping a vigilant 
watch during the night, smoked with ihera until a 
late hour, and. as soon aa they were all asleep, ' " 
awoke 1(- Fields, and ordering him to rouse us ' 
Base any Indi:in lolX the camp, as they would 
■bly attempt to stc^l our horses, he lay down by 
•jde of Drcwyer In the tent with all the Lidiaiir, 
wJiile the two Fields were siretclied near the fire 
Ihe mnuth of it. 

"July 37. The Indians got up at sunriao a; _ 
crowded round the fire, near which J, Fields, who 
was then on watch, had carelessly left his riflo, ' 
the head of his brother, who was still asleep. ' 
3f Iho Indians slipped behind him, and 
Mok bia brother's and his own rifle, 
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"Wine time iwa others seized those of Drewyer and 
Captain Lewis. As soon as Fields turned round he 
saw the Indian running oR' wilh the rifles, and jn- 
alanlly catling his brother, Ihey pursued him for fifty 
or sixty yards, and just as they overtook him, in 
the scuffle R. Fields stabbed bim through the heart 
with his knife; he ran about fifteen steps and fell 
dead. They now hastened back with their rifles to 
the camp. The moment the fellow touched his gun, 
Drewyer, who was awake, jumped up and wrested 
it from him. The noise awoke Ctiptain Lewis, who 
instantly started from the ground, and reached to 
seize his gun ; but, finding it gone, he drew a pistol 
from bis belt, and turning about, saw an Indian run- 
ning off with it. He followed him and ordered him 
to lay it down, which he was doing, just as thu two 
Fields came up and were taking aim lo shoot him ; 
when Captain Lewis ordered them not to lire, as the 
Indian did not appear to intend any mischief. He 
dropped the gun, und was going off slowly, wlien 
Drewyer came out and asked permission to kill him i 
but this Captain Lewis forbade, as he had not at- 
tempted to shoot us. Qut, finding that Ihe Indians 
were now endeavouring to drive off all our horses, 
he ordered the men lo follow the main party who 
were chasing the horses up the river, and to fire in- 
stantly upon the thieves ; while he, without taking 
lime to nm for his shot-pouch, pursued ihe fellow 
who had stolen his gun and another Indian, who 
W(!re driving away the horses on the len of the 
camp. He pressed them so closely tliat ihey l>^lt 
'.wclve of their own horses, but coniintied to driva 
off one of ours. At the distance of three hundred 
paces they entered a steep niche in the river bluffs, 
when Captain Lewis, being too much out of breatK 
to pursue them any farther, called out, as he had 
doue several times before, that unless they gave op 
liie horse he would shoot them. As he rujaed hie 
one of them jumped .lie hind a rock.wd 
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itie oilier, who, atupping at the distance of iliiny- 
^act!s, CaplaUi Lewis stioi him \a the beily." He 
icll on liis kiieeia and right elbow, but, raising him- 
self a Utile, fired, and then crawled behind a rock. 
The shot had nearly proved fatal; lor Captain Lew. 
is, who was bareheaded, fell the wind of the ball 
very distinctly. Not having his shot-punch, h(> 
eould not reload his rifle ; and, having only a single 
charge also for his pistol, he thought it most prudent 
not to attack Ihem farther, and retired slowly to the 
camp. Ho was met by Drewyer, who, henring the 
report of the guns, had come lo his assistance, IcaV" 
ing the Fields to follow the other Indiana. Captain 
Lewis ordered him to call out lo them lo desist from 
the pursuii, as we could lake the horses of the In- 
dians in place of our own; but Ihcy were at too 
great a distance to hear him. He therefore return- 
ed lo the camp, and while he was saddling Ihe 
liorses the Fields returned with four of our own, 
having followed ihe Indians until two of them swam 
the river and two others ascended the hilia, so that 
the horses became dispersed. 

" We were, on the whole, rather gainers by the 
contest, fur we had taken four of llie Indian horses, 
and lost only one of our own. Besides which, we 
found in the crimp four shields, two bows with quiv- 
ers, and one of their guDs-, which we took with us, 
and also the flag we had presented to them : the 
medal we left round the neck of the dead man, that 
Ihey might be informed who we were. 'I'he rest of 
their baggage, except sojne buffalo meat, we did not 
disturb i and as there was no time to be lust, we 

* [n ronscquence of the deiitb oF this innn at Lbs binds uf 
Capisin l^oM. ■ Ireichemui and luiking hoanlity wueimled 
in toe brPUl>D'I)>e Uiaclilest (and il ii presumed still ramuiu), 
nhic^b induced Ihe Americnn hur Company lo establish ■Hrong 
rort, Hith D UiCK III Bill; men, at Ihe mtiulh of Marin's RiTcr. 
This hind keep about the head-w bIcis or ihe Miroouri, uid Coma 
ilown eten la ilie Arltansai, pluodsiing tba FJalheads, Nu 
ParttM, intj ShMhunDec —Iniiif^ 
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unted our horses, and, after ascending the river 
I 

I 



r ascending the r 
hills, look our cuurat: iliroiigh the beEiuiiful level 
plHina in a. direction a little lo the Eoinh of east. 
Wo had no doubt but we should he immediately pur- 
sued by a much larger psrly, and Ihat, as enon uu in- 
telligence was given 10 the band near the BrokciL 
Mountains, they would hasten to the mouth of M^- I 
ria'a River lo iiilereept us. We hoped, however, to I 
be there before them, ho as to form a. junction with 
our friends. We therefore pushed our horses as 
fasl as we possibly could (and, fortunately for us, the 
Indian horses proved very good), the plains being 
perfef ' ■ ' — - - - ■ ■ 

rains, Al eight miles from our camp we passea a 
stream forty yards wide, to which, from the occur- 
rence of the morning, we gave the name of Uatlle 
River. At three o'clock we reached Hose River, 
five miles above where we had formerly passed itj 
and having now come by estimate sixly-three miles, 
we halted for an hour and a half to refresh our horses, 
then pursued our journey seventeen miles farther, 
when, as the night came an, we killed a buffalo, and 
again slopped for two hours. The sky was now 
overcast, bill as the moon gave light enough to show 
us the route, we continued along through immense 
herds of buffalo for twenty miles, and then, almost 
exhausted wilh fatigue, halted at two in the morn- 
ing, 

"July 36, to rest ourselves and liie horses. At 
daylight we awoke, sore, and scarcely able 10 stand ; 
but as our own lives, as well us those of our com- 
panions, depended on uur pressing forward, we again 
mounted our horses and set out. The men were 
desirous of crossing ihe Missouri at Grog Spring, 
where Hose River approaches it so nearly that by 
passing down the southwest side of it we miglit 
■void the country at Ihe junction of the two rivers, 
B which the enemy would raoKt probably pur- 
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,s. But as itiis circuitous roiue would consum« 
'Uole duy, aiid ihe Indians might in the mean 
time aitHck the canoes nt ihe point, Captain Lewis 
stilted to his party that i t wits now their duty to risk 
their lives Tor their friends and cuinpanions ; that 
Lhcy should therefore proceed immediately to ilie 
point to give ihem the alarm ; and if they had not 
yet arrived there, ihey would raft the Missouri, and, 
Hller hiding Ihe baggage, ascend ihe river on foot 
thiaugh the woods tiU ihey should meet them. He 
told them, also, tlint it was his determination, in case 
they were attacked ill crossing the plains, to tie Die 
bridles of the horses, a.nd Bland together till they 
had cither routed ilteir enemies, or sold their lives 
as dearly as possible. To this they all assented, 
and we therefore cuntiiiucd our route to the easta 
ward, till at the distance of twelve miles 
near the Missouri, wUeti we heard a noi 
seemed ilke the report of a ^un. We therefo 
quickened our pace for eight miles farther, and, 
ing about live miles from Grog Spring, now hi 
distinctly liie noise of several rifles from the ri 
We hurried to ihe bank, and saw with exquisite 
isfaction our friends descending the river. 'I' 
landed to greet us, and after turning our horses tooi 
we embarked with our baggage, and went down 19" 
the spot where vve had made adeposite. This, after 
reconnoitring the adjacent country, wc opened ; but, 
unfortunately, the cache had caved in, aud most of 
the articles were injured. We took whatever was 
still worth preserving, and immediately proceeded 
to the point, where we found our deposiies in good 
order. My a singular good fortune, we were here 
joined by Sergeant Gass and Willard from the Falls, 
who had been ordered to come with the horses hero 
lo assist In procuring meat for the voyage, as it had 
been calculated that the canoes would reach this 
place much sooner than Captain Lewis's party. Af- 
ter A very heavy shower of rain and hulf alteoded 
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^'JHih violeiil tliiiniier and lightning, we started frout 
the poiiil, and (living a. liital discharge to our liarsea, 
went over to the island wliere we had left our red 
jiirngue, whiuh, liowevtr, -we Aiimd much decayed, 
and wc had no means of repairing her. We there- 
fore took all the iron work out of her, and. proceed- 
ing down the river fifieen milee, encaniped near 
some cotton wood-trees, one of which was of the 
narrow-leafed species, and the first of that kind w0 
had remarked in ascending the river. 

"Sergeiini Ordway's party, Vfhich had left the 
mouth of Madison River on llic 13lli, had descended 
in safety to White Bear Is!»nd, where he arrived on 
the litth, and, afier collecting the baggage, had Ittfl 
the falls oil the 3Tlh in the white pirogue and five ca- 
noes, while Sergeant Gass and Willnrd set out at 
the same time by land with the horses, and thus for- 
tunately met together." 

They started the next morning, not withstanding 
A violent storm of rain and hail, haviitg first sent 
two canoes ahead for tjic purpose of hunting elk 
and buffalo, which were in immense nnmber8. The 
river wna high and the current rapid, and theycon^ 
tinned their voyage downward for several days, ai 
the rale, when the weath«r would permit, of sixty 
or seventy miles a day, passing the mouths of the 
Muscleshell, Big Dry, Li«l« Dry, and Porcupine Riv- 
era in their descent. 

"August 7. Being resolved," proceeds the Jour. 
oal, " to reach, if possible, the Yeiiowstone, a dis- 
tance of eighty-three miles, in the course of the dayi 
we set out early, and, being favoured by a rapid cur- 
rent and good oarsmen, proceeded with great E;>cod. 
In passing Martha's River, we observed that its 
mouth was at present a quarter of a mile lower than 
it had been last year. Here we perceived the Gra) 
appearance of coal-burned hills and pumice-stone, 
which seem always to accompany each other, 
J^ (dace, also, were the first elms and d; 
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dars, on ihe iiiaffa iif Uic river. The ush, too, 
ils llrst sppea.ru iii-e ma soljlury tree ut IIig Ash Rap- 
id, but 1V1I8 seen 0(;i;jsioually acatlereri through Iha 
low grounds at ihe Elk Hupid, Hiid tlieiice down- 
ward, Ihougli it WHH generally Bniall. Tlie wliula 
country on Ihe nonhcaBl side, between Martba and 
Milk Klvera, is a. beaiilil'ul level plain, with u soil 
much more fertile ihan that liiglier up. The bufla- 
lu, elk, and oiher animala still continued Dumetoua, 
us were also the bear, wtin lie in wait at the cross- 
ing places, where they seize elk and ths weaker 
caltle, and then slay by ihe carcass to keep off the 
wolves till Ihe whole is devoured. At four o'clock 
we reached the mouth of the Vellowsioue, where 
we found a iiole from Captain Clarke, informing lu 
of his inteulioii of waiting for us a few miles below 
We therefore left a rnemoraudum for two of our 
huntsmen, who hud been sent out, and who, we now 
supposed, must bo behind us, and liicn pursued oui 
course till night cam^ oij, when, not being able ig 
overtake Captain Clarke, we encamped." 

The next day Ihey proceeded nearly lo the 
mouth of Whlleearlh liiver without meeting Captain 
Clarke, and not knowing what to think of it, ihey 
landed and remained for two days, during which 
they employed themselves in caulking and repairing 
their cmioes, and in preparing skins for clothing. 

" August 11. Ueing anxious," continues the narra- 
tive, " to reach ihe Burned Hills by noon, in order to 
determine their latitude, we went forward with great 
rapidity, but by the time we reached that place it was 
twenty minutes too late to take a meridian altitude. 
Captain Lewis observing en the opposite side of the 
river a herd of eik on a sand-bar covered with willows, 
landed with Cruzalte to hunt them. Kach of them 
lircd and shot an elk. They tnen reloaded, and took 
different mutes in pursuit of the game, when. Just aa 
Captain Lewis was taking aim ai an elk, a ball struck 
bim in the left thigh, about an itich below the hip 
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joint, and miasing tbe bone, phased through the limb, 
Hitd grazed the other lo some depth. It instantly 
occurred to him thai Cruzutle, whose eyesight was 
not very good, must have shot him in inistaliG for 
ail elk, as he was dressed in brown leather, tie 
Ihererore called out that lie was wounded, and looked 
towards the place film which the shot came: see- 
ing nothing, however, he called on Crusalle by name 
several times, but received no answer. As, then, hia 
companiou was out of hearing, and the shot appear- 
ed not to have come from jnoce than forty paces' dis- 
tance, he now concluded that it must have been fired 
by ail Indian ; and not knowing how many might be 
concealed in ihe bushes, he made towards the pi- 
rogue, calling out lo CruzaiCe lo retreat, as there 
were Indians in the willowa. As soon as he reach- 
ed the pirogue, he ordered tlie men lo arms, and sla- 
ting loihem that he had been wounded by the Indiana, 
though he lioped not mortaLJy.bade them follow him 
to relieve Cruzatte. 'I'hey iaatantly followed for a 
hundred paces, when his wound became so painful, 
and his thigh stiffened in such a mamier, that he could 
go no farther. He iherefore ordered the men to 
proceed, and if they should be overpowered by uum- 
bere, lo retreat towards ilie boats, keeping up a con- 
tinual tire; then linipiug back to the pirogue, he 
made ready his rifle, pistol, and air-gun, determined 
to sell his life dearly in case the men should be over- 
come. In this state of anxiety and suspense he re- 
mained for about twenty minutes, when the parly 
returned with Cruzatte, and reporled that no Indians 
were to be seen in the neighbourhood. Cruzatte 
was now much alarmed, and declared Ihat he hud 
shot at an elk, at; he supposed, after Captain Lewis 
had led him, but disclaimed all idea of having inten- 
tionally wounded his officer. There was now no 
doubt but the shot had come from him ; yet, as it 
aeemed to be perfectly accidental, and he had always 
conducted himself with propriety, no farther notice 
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280 LEWIS AND Clarke's expeditiom. 

was taken of it. The wound was dressed, and pht^ 
ent lint put into the holes. It bled considerably, but 
as the ball had touched no bone or artery, it was 
hoped it would not prove latal. As it was now ren- 
dered impossible for him, however, to take the ob- 
servations he had proposed, to determine the latitude 
of the Burned Hills, which was chiefly desirable from 
their being at the most northern point of the Missou- 
ri, he declined remaining till the next day, and pro- 
ceeded on till evening. As he could not now be re- 
moved without great pain, and had a high fever, he 
remained on board during the night, and early the 
next morning, 

" August 13, we proceeded on with as much expe- 
dition as possible. Soon after starting we went on 
shore to visit a camp, which we found to be that of 
Dickson and Hancock, the two Illinois traders, who 
told us that they had seen Captain Clarke the day 
before. While stopping here we were overtaken 
by our two hunters. Colter and Collins, who had 
been missing since the 3d. They stated that, after 
following us the first day, they concluded we must 
be behind, and waited for us several days, until they 
became convinced of their mistake, when they came 
on as rapidly as they could. We made some presents 
to the two traders, and then proceeded till one 
o'clock, when we joined our friends and companions 
under Captain Clarke ' 
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" Jt;Lv 3. On taking leave of Captain Lewis and 
Elie Indians, tbe division under Ciiptaiu Clarke, con- J 
siBiiiig of firteea men, with fifty horses, set out 
through the valiey of Clarke's River, along the west- 
ern side of which they rode in a southern direction. 
This valley is from ten to fifteen miles in width, tol- 
erably level, and partially covered with the long- 
ieafed and the pilch pine, with some coltonwocid, 
birch, and sweet willow oii the borders of the 
streams." ■ ■ ■ " After crossing eight different 
streams of water, four of which were small, they 
halted at the distance of cighieeti miles, on the up- 
per aide of a large creek, where they let their horses 
graze, and after dinner co^niinuEcl their Journey in the 
same direction eighteen miles farther, when they 
encamped on the north side o[ a large creek. The 
valley became more beautiful as they advauced, and 
was diversified by a number of small open plains, 
tboundin^ wilh grass and a variety of sweet- sue ntetl 
plants, and wa'.ered by len sireania rusUiu ' ~ ~ 
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363 LEWIS AND Clarke's expeditioit, 

the western mountains with considerable veli)city.<. I 
These mountaina were covered *il)i snow about 
one fifth of their way rrotn the top, and some enow 
ivas still to be seen on the high points, and in the 
hollows of the mountaiiis to the eastward." 

The roUowing day they continued ihei. 
thu valley, which became narrower as they advagu 
eed. They were obliged to ford several rapid creef 
on their way, and at the distance of thirty mites e 
camped on the western branch of Clarice's Rive 
Crossing the river the next morning, after proceed- 
ing one mile they came to its eastern branch, which 
they ascended to the footof the mountain: and, hav- 
ing ascertained that it took its rise in a high, peaked . 
mountain about twenty miles to the northeast of thg. 
valley, they Slopped for the night. " Assoa ' ' ' 

hailed," proceeds the narrative, " several r 

despatched in different directions to cxa , 

road, and from their report it was concluded that tlM 
best path would be one about three mites up tfajL 
stream. This was the road travelled by the Ootl*» 
shools, and would certainly shorten the route twa 
days at least, besides being much better, as they had 
been informed by the Indiana, than that bv which 
we had advanced in Ihe faU. 

"July 6. The night was very cold, succeeded by 
frost in the morning ; and as the horses were much 
scattered, the party were not able to set out before 
nine o'cloek. They Ihen went along the stream foi 
three miles, and leaving to the right the path by 
which they had come in the fall, followed the roaH 
taken hy the Ootlashoots, up a gentle ascent to Iha 
dividing mountain which separates the waters of 
the middle fork of Cla.rke's River from those of 
Wisdom and Lewis Rivers. On reaching the oth- 
er side they came to Olade Creek, down which Ihcy 
proceeded, crossing it frequently into the glades on 
each side, where the timber was small, and in many 
j^aeea destroyed by lire : there were great quantitiei 
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of quamoih then in bloom. Throughout ihe gkdea 
were great numbers of holes aia.de by the whistling 
or burrowing squirrel ; a.ad they killed a hare of !hii_ 
large iiioitutaiD species. Along these roads there 
weru also appearances of old buffalo paths, and some 
old heads of buBaloes ; and as these aitimals evince 
wonderAii sagacity in ihe choice of iheir routes, the 
coincidence or a bufTalo with an Indian track affords 
.the strongest evidence that it is Ihe host. In the aP~ 
ternoon they passed along the hill side, north of the 
creek, for six miles, when they entered an extensive 
level plain. Here tlie Indian tracks scattered so 
much that they were wholly at a loss which lo fol- 
low; but Sacajaweah recognised the plain immedi- 
ately. She had travelled it often during her child- 
hood, and informed Ihera that it was greatly resori- 
'' '1 by ihe Shoshonees, who came here far the 



Was H branch of Wisdom River, and thai, on reach- 
ing the more elevated part of the plain, Ihey would 
see a gap 'u\ the mountains, on the route to the ca- 
noes, and from that gap the high point of a mounlBin 
covered with snow. At Lhe distance of a mile thef^ 
passed over a large creek from the right ; also Fish 
Creek, coming from a snowy mouulain, across which 
ihere was a gap. Soon after, on ascending some 
rising ground, the country spread itecir into n beau- 
tifnl pluin, extending north and south about fifteen 
miles wide and thirty In length, and surrounded on 
nil BJdea by high pomts of mountains covered with 
snow, amon^ which was the gap poinied out by tlifl I 
squaw, bearing south 6C° east. They had not gona J 
two miles from the last creek when iliey were over- 1 
laken by a violent storm of wind, accompanied by 
a heavy fall of rain, which lasted an hour and a half, 
ilavjng no shelter, they formed a solid colunm to 
pTorect themselves from the gust, and then went 6a 
five miles to a small creek, where, finding som« 
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wood, they encamped for the night, and dried them- 
selves. Here they observed fresh signs of Indians, 
who had been gathering jjuamash. Their dialanne 
was tivenly-sis miles. Jii the morning, 

"July 7, their horses were so much scattered, that, 
itlthough they sent out huniers to range the country 
iu every direction for six or eight miles, nine of 
them were still missing. They were the most valu- 
able ones of all, and so much attached to some of- 
their companions thai it was difficult to separate 
them in the daytime. It was therefore concluded 
that theymuBl have been stolen by some roving In- 
dians, and, accord I uglj^, a parly of live men was left 
to continue tha pursuit, while the rest went on to 
the spot where the canoes had been deposited. They 
set out at ten o'clock, and pursued a course south 
50O east across the valley, which they found to be 
watered by four large creeks, with extensive, low, 
miry bottoms, till they reached Wisdom River, along 
the northeast side of which Ihey continued, when, 
at the distance of sixteen miles, they came to the 
three branches. Near ihat place ihey slopped for 
dinner at a hot spring situated in the open plain. 
The bed of the spring is about fifteen yards in cir- 
cumference, and composed of loose, hard, gritty 
stones, through which the water boils in large quan- 
lities. It is shghlly impregnated with sulphur, and 
so hot that a piece of mea.t, about the size of three 
fingers, was completely done in twenty-live minutes. 
1 After dinner they proceeded across the eastern 
' branch and along the north side of the middle branch h 
fur nine miles, when they reached the gap in the ^H 
mountains, and took a Unal leave of this extensive ^H 
valley, which they called the Hot-spring Valley. II ^H 
is, indeed, a beautiful country ; though enclosed by ^ 
mountains covered with snow, the soil is exceeding- 
ly, fertile, and well supplied with esculent plants, 
while its numerous creeks furnish immense quanti- 
tiea of beaver. Another T^Hey less ostenaivo and 
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^^^»re rugged opened itseLf to iheir view aa they 



i nigged opened itself to iheir view as they 
passed through the gnp ; bul, as they had made twen- 
ly'five miles, and [he night was advancing, they halt- 
ed near some fine springs which fall into Willard's 
Cniek. After aeold night, during which their horses 
icparated and could not be collected till eight o'clock 
in ihe morning, 

" July B, they crossed Ihn valley along the south- 
tvest side of Willard'a Cree k for twelve miles, when 
It entered Iho mountains, and then, turning S. 90° 
E., they came In the Shoslionee Cove after riding 
«eveii miles ; thence they proceeded down the west 
branch of Jefferson River, and at the distance of 
nine miles reached iis forks, where we had depos- 
ited our merchandise in the month of August. Most 
of the men were in the habit of chewiug tobacco ; 
and such was their eagerness to procure it after so 
long a privation, that they scarcely wailed to take 
the saddles from their horses before they ran eager- 
ly to the cave, and were delighted at being able to 
reaume this fascinating indulgence. This, Indeed, 
was one of the most trying privations they had en- 
countered. Some of the men, whose tomahawks ~ 
were so formed as to answer the purpose of pipes, 
even broke the handles of these weapons, cut them 
into small fragments, and chewed them ; the wood 
having, by frequent smoking, become strongly im- 
pregnated with the taste of that plant. They found 
everything safe, though some of the goods wer" " 
httle damp, and one of the canoes had a hole ii 
The ride of this day was twenty-seven miles 
length, through a country diversified by low, marshy^ 
f rounds, and high, open, stony plains, terminated by 
lolly niouniains, on the tops and along the northern 
sides of which the snow still remained. Over the 
whole were scattered great quantities of hyssop, and 
ihe difTerent species of shrubs common to the plains 
of the Missouri. 

.Xliey had now rrossod from Traveller's Rest 
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Creek [a ilie head of Jefferson's River, whi 
lu form ihe best and shorteaC rouie over the mount- 
ains during olnioBi the whole diGtanue of one buo- 
dred and sixiy-fotir miles. It is, in fact, a veiy ex- 
cellent road ; and by uiitLiug down a few trees il 
might be rendered a good route for wagons, with Um 
exception of about four miles over one of the moiiol' 
sins, which would require some leveUing." 

The next day was spent in raiaiug and repairi:^ 
the canoes, und in the course of it they were joined 
by Sergeant Ordway with the missing horses. 

"July 10. This morning," says the Journal, "a 
while frost covered the ground, the grass was frozen, 
and tlie ice three quarters of an inch thick in a basin 
of water. The boats were now loaded, and Captain 
Clarke divided his men into two bands, one to de- 
scend Ibe river with the baggage, while he, with Iha 
other, should proceed on horseback to the Yellow. 
stone. Afler breakfast the two parties setout, Iboao 
on shore skirting the eaa tern side of Jefferson Riv 
er, through Service Valley, and over Ratilesnako 
Mountain, into a beautiful and extensive country, 
known among the Indians by the name of Hahnah- 
appapelah, or Beaverliead Valley, from the number 
of those animals found in it, and also from a point of 
laud resembling the he&ii of a beaver. It extends 
from Rattlesnake Mountain as low as Frazier'a 
Creek, and is about fifty miles in length in a direct 
line, while its width varies from ten to fifteen miles, 
being watered in its whole course by tlio Jefferson, 
and six different ureeks. This valley is open an£ 
fertile, and, besides the vast numbers of beaver and 
utter on its creeks, the bushy low groands are a fai 
vourite resort for deer, while on the higher parts ot 
the valley were seen scattered groups of antelopes, 
and beyond, on the steep sides of the mountains, 
many of the bighorn, taking refuge there from the 
wolves and bears. At the distance of fifteen miles 
the two parties stopped to iline, when l-'uptain 
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_jrke, Hnditig ihat the river became wider and 
deeper, &nd that the canoes could advnnce more 
rapidly than Ihe horses, determined lo proceed liim- 
self by water, leaving Sergeant Pryor, with six mea, 
to bring on the horses. They resumed iheir joiir- 
Dey after dinner, and eiiEaraped on Uie eualem side 
of the river, opposite to the head of Fhree-thousand- 
mile Island." 

The two following days they continued to descend 
the river, passing Philanthropy and Wisdom Rivers, 
and seeing great numbers nr beaver as they passed 
along. 

"July 13. Early in the morning," continues the 
narrative, " they set out, and at noon renched itae 
entrance of Madison River, where Sergeant Pryor 
had arrived with the horses about an hour before; 
and, having driven them across Madison and Gal- 
latin Rivers, just below the mouth of the latter the 
party halted to dine and unload the canoes. Here 
they again separaletj ; Sergeant Ordway, with ninB 
men, setting out in six canoes lo descend the river, 
while Captain Clarke, with the remaining ion, the 
wife and child of Chaboneau, and fifty horses, were 
to proceed by land lo the Yellowstone. They set 
out at five in the afternoon from the forks of the 
Missouri, in a direction nearly east ; but, as many 
of the horses had sore feet, ihey were obliged to 
move slowly, and after going four miles halted for 
the night on the bank of GaUalin River. This is a 
beautiful stream, and though rapid, and obstructed 
by islands near its mouth, is navigable for canoes. 
On its lower side the land rises gradually to the fool 
of a mountain, running almost parallel wiili It: but 
the country below it and Madison River Is a level 
plain, covered with short grass, the soil being poor, 
and encumbered with stones and strata of hard 
white rock along Ihe hill sides. Throughout the 
whole, game was very abjmdant. They obtained 
, iJ^r in Ihr- low grounds ; beaverand otier wereseen 
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Gallatin River; and elk, waives, eagles, hawlu^j 
crows, and geese were noticed at difTereni points i 
the route. The plain was iiitersecled by sevei 
great roads, leading to a gap in the mountai 
twenty miles distant, in a direction E.N.I . , _ 
the Indian woman, who was acquainted with tb4 
country, recommended another gap more to ttt4 
Bouth, through which C'a.piain Clarke determined to 
proceed." 

They started early the nest morning, and, pursu- 
ing the route recommended by the squaw, came in 
the afiernoon to the three forks of Uallntin River, 
and in the evening encamped at the entraneo of the 
gap previously meniioued by her. , 

" July l5. After an early breakfast," says th^ 
Journal, " Ihey proceeded through this gap to thf 
heads of the eastern fork of Gallatin River, neai 
which, they had encamped the evening before, and ^ 
the distance of six miles reached the top of the di* 
viding ridge which separates the waters of the Mitl 
Bouri and the Yellowstone, on descending whicSi 
ridge they struck one of the streams of tne latter 
river. They followed its course through an open 
country, with high mountains on each aide partially 
covered with pine, and watered by several streams, 
crowded, as usual, with beaver dams. Nine miles 
from the summit of the ridge they reached the Yel- 
lowstone itself, about a mile and a half below where 
it issues from Ihe Rocky Mountains. It now ap- 
peared that the commuuication between ihe two 
rivers was short and easy. The distance from the 
head of the Missouri at its three forks to this place 
is forty-eight miles, tha greater part of which is 
ihrougli a level plain ; while from the forks of the 
eastern branch of Gallatin River, which is there nav- 
igable for small canoes, to this part of the Yellow- 
stone, it is no more than eighteen miles, with an es- 
eellent road over a high, dry country, the hills being 
of inconsiderable height, and easily passable. Thoj 
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"Ilalted fof ihroe hours to tpst their horses, and then 
pursued the buffalo road a.long the bank of the river. 
" Although but just emerging from a high snowy 
mnuiitain, the Yellowstone is here a bold, rapid, aud 
deep sireani, one hundred and twenty yards in width. 
The boLioras along its course are narrow within the 
mountains, but widen to the extent of nearly two 
miles in the valley below, where ihey are occasion- 
ally overflowed, and the soil gives growth to cotton 
wood, rose-bushes, honeysuckle, rushes, common 
coarse graaa, a species of rye, and various produc- 
tions found on moist lands. On each side these low 
grounds are bordered by d ry plains of coarse grave] 
and sand, stretching back to the foot of the mount- 
ains, and supplied with a very short grass. The 
inouutains on the east side of the river are rough 
and rocky, and were still covered with great quan- 
tities of snow ; while two other high, snowy mount- 
ains were seen, one bearing north fifieen or twenty 
miles, the other nearly e»8t. They had no cover- 
ing except a few scattered pine, nor, indeed, could 
they discover any timber fit even for a. small ca- 
noe." At the distance of nine miles from the mount- 
ain they passed a bold, deep stream from the north- 
west, discharging itself into the Yellowstone, and to 
which ihcy gave the name of Shields^s River. 

'Chey continued their course along the river the 
following day, their hordes being unable to travel 
fast in consequence of the soreness of their feet, and 
halted in the evening after having made twenty-six 
miles. On the 17ih they passed two large creeks, 
entering the Yellowstone nearly opposite to eacli 
other ; the one coming from tho northeast they call- 
ed Otter, and that on the other side Beaver Hiver. 
" The river," says the Joomal, " was now becoming 
more divided by islands, aud a number of small 
creeks fell into it on both sides. The largest of 
these was about seven miles from Beaver River, eib 
tehnK on tbo tiehl : thcv called it Bratlon's Birec 
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from one of the men. The highlands, too,«pptoack 
«d more nearly thati before ; but, although theiraidea 
were partially eupplied wiih pine and cedar, lhn 
growth was loo small for canoes. The buffalo were 
beginning to be more abundant, and for the fint 
time on this river they saw a pehcan ; but deer aod 
elk were now more scarce than before. In one of 
the low bottoms of the river was an Indian fort, 
which seemed to have been built during the previous 
summer. It was in the form of a cirtle, about fifty 
feet in diameter, five feet high, and formed of loga 
lapped over each other, covered on the outside with 
bark set on end. The entrance was guarded by a 
work on each side of it facing the river. Those in- 
trenchmenls, the squaw informed ua, were frequent- 
ly made by the Minuetarees and other Indians at war 
with the Shoshonees, when pursued by tiieir 
niies on horseback." 

Gibson, one of the parly, was so badly hurt Ltw 
following day, by falling on a sharp point of wooiEt,^ 
that he was iniable to sit on hta horse, and Ih^ 
were obliged to form a sort of litter for him, so that 
be could he nearly at full length. The wound be- 
came BO painful, however, after proceeding a short 
distance, that he could not bear the motion, and ihey 
left him with two men, while Captain Clarke went 
to search for timber large enough to form canoes. 
He succeeded in finding ^ome trees of sufficient size 
for small canoes, two of which he determined to 
construct, aud by lashing them together hoped to 
make them answer Ihe purpose of conveying llic 
party down the river, while a few of his men should 
conduct the horses to the Maudaus. All hands, 
therefore, were set busily to work, and they were 
employed in this labour for several days. In the 
mean time no less than twenty-four of their hor- 
ses were missing, and they strongly suspected had 
been stolon by the Indians, for they were unable to 
find them, notwithstanding they made the most dili 
^ent search. 
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" July B3, A piece of a robe and a injccasin," 
says the Journal, " were discovered this momiiig 
not far from the camp. The muccasiii was worn 
out in the sole, and yet wet, and had every appear- 
aoce of having been left iiuta few hours before. 
This was conclusive that the Indians had taken our 
horses, and were still pronliiig about for the remain- 
der, which fortunately escaped last iiight by being 
in a small prairie surrounded by thick limber. At 
length Labiche, one of our best trackers, rclunied 
from a very wide circuit, and informed Captain 
Clarke that he had traced the horses bending their 
course rather down the river towards the open plains, 
and from their tracks, must have been going very 
rapidly. All hopes of recovering them were now 
abandoned. Nor were the Indians the only plun- 
derers around our cump ; for in the night the wolves 
or dogs stole the greater part of the dried meat from 
the Bcaffold. The wolves, which constantly attend 
tile buffalo, were here in great numbers, as this 
seemed to be the commencement of the buffalo 
coun^ry." " " ' 

"At noon the two canoes were finished. They 
were twenty-eight feet long, sixteen or eighteen 
inches deep, and from sixteen to twenty-four inehea 
wide; and, having lashed them together, everything 
was ready for setting out the next day, Gibson hav- 
ing now recovered. Sergeant Pryor was directed, 
with Shannon and Windsor, to take the remaining 
horses (o the Mandans, and if he should find thai 
Mr. Henry was on the Assiiiiholn River, to go ihilhei 
(tnd deliver him a letter, the object of which was in 
prevnilon the most distinguished >ihicfs of the SioiiJ 
to accompany him lo Washington.' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Captuin Clarke proceeds down ibe Rivor. — Description of at ' 

Indisn Lodge.— Sergesnl Pryor flrilrea " ■"'- ■■■- " 

Kcnuihable Rock aeen by CapUiin Clirl 
of the Prospect (nun iu Summil, — Yellowoiuiiu mm mgiiorn 
Kivere compsreJ.— Inimensa Herdi of Buffalo. — Fiercenen 
or [he Wbile Bear.— EQcamp at the Junclion of the Yellow- 
atone and M issouri.-Geiienil OoiIIhb given of the YellowetoDB 
River, — Snlfennga of the P&tlj (iota the MoBcheloea.— Ser- 
gmnl Pryor arrnea, and repmita that the Horsea were all 
atolea by the Indians.—ln this BmerEency they make Cannea 
of Skina, in whirh ihey desceiid the River over the most diffi- 
cnlt Shoala and Kanid a. -Unexpectedly meat wilh two Wbita 

lodlana fomieily tiailed by the Parly. 

" JuLT 34. The canoes were loaded, and Sergeant 
Pryor and his party set out, wilh orders to proceed 
down to the entrnncc of Digliorn River, which was 
supposed to be at no gr-eat distance, where they 
irould be taken in the boats across the Yellowstone. 
At eight o'clock Captain Clarke cnibarkcd, and pro- 
ceeded on very steadily down the river, which con^' 
tained a number ofisiands, some of which were sup- 
plied with a growth of small timber. At Die dis- 
taocB of a mile from the camp, the river passed along 
a high bluff for about twentj^-three miles, when the 
bottoms widened on both sides; and twenty-nine 
miles farther, a stream fell into it from the south, 
which was supposed lo be the Bighorn ; but after* 
ward, when the Bighorn was found, the name of 
Clarke's Fork was given lo this stream. It ia a 
bold river, one hundred and fifty yards wide at the 
entrance, but a short distance above is contracted to 
a hundred yards. The water is of a hght muddy 
colour, and much colder than that of the Yellon^ 
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Mcne, and' its general course is southeasterly froni 
the Rocky Mountains. Th^re is a smMll island sju 
Dated immediately at its entraiit^c, »nd this or the 
adjoining malnlaad would form a very good poaitioii 
for a fort. The country inoal Trequented by thu 
boiiver begins here, and that which lies between this 
ri?cr and the Yellowstone is perhap.t the best dis- 
trict for the hunters of thiit auiinal. About a mile 
before reaching this river tbere was a ripple lit the 
Yellowstone, on passing which the canoes took in 
Nome water. The party therefore lajtdcd to bale out 
the boa.ts, and then proceeded six miles farlher to a 
large island, where Ihey halted for the purpose of 
wailing for Sergeant Pryor. It is a beautiful spoti 
with a rich soil, covered with wild rye, and a spe- 
cies of grass like the blue grass, and some of anoth- 
er kind, which the Indians wear in plaits round the 
neck, on account of its fragrance, resembling that ol 
the vanilla. There is also a thin growtli of cotton- 
wood. In the centre was a large Indian lodge, 
which seemed to have been built during the prece- 
ding Bummer. It was in the fomi of a. cone, sixty feel 
ill diameter at the base, composed of twenty poles, 
each forly-five feet long, and two and a half in cir- 
cumference, and the whole structure covered with 
bushes. The interior was curiously ornamented. 
On Che tops of the poles were feathers of eagles, and 
circular pieces of wood, with slicks across them in 
the form of a girdle. From the centre was suspend- 
ed a stuffed bulfalo skin ; fronting the door was 
hung a cedar bush : on one side of the lodge, a buf- 
falo's head ; and on the otlie r, several pieces of wood 
were sittck in the ground. From its whole appear- 
ance, it was more like a building for holding coun- 
cils ih^u) aa ordinary lodge. Sergeant Pryor not 
having yet arrived, they went on about Rtleea and a 
half miles farther, to a small creek on the right, to 
which they gave the name of Horse Creek, and just 
balow it overtook him with the horses He had 
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found it almost impossible, with two meli, to drite 
them on; for, as soon as they discovered a herd of 
buSiilo, the loose horses, having been trained to 
hunting this animal by the Indians, immediately set 
olT in pursuit, and surrounded the herd with almost 
lis much Bkill as their riders could have doae. At 
last he was obliged to send one horseman forwurd, 
to drive all the buffalo from their route. The horses 
were here driven across, and Sergeant Pryor slaried 
again, wilh nn additional man lo his potty." As 
they proceeded, the river deepened and became more 
navigable; they passed a creek coming from the 
southeast, (vhich they called Pryor's Creek, and 
landed in the evening after having made sixty-nine 
and a half miles, 

" July 25. Ai sunrise they resumed their voyage, 
and passed a number of smalt islands and streams, 
and occasionally high bluffs, composed of a yellow 
gritty stone. Ailer proceeding a short distance 
they were overtaken by a storm of rain, with a high' 
southwest wind, which obliged them to land, and 
form a sort of log hut covered with deerskms. Ai 
soon as it ceased they went on ; and at about four 
o'clock, after having made forly-nine miles, Captain 
Clarke landed lo examine a very remarkable rock, 
situated in an extensive bottom on the right, about 
two hundred and Hfiy paces from the shore. It is 
nearly two hundred pai^es In circumference, two 
hundred feet high, and accessible only from the 
northeast, the other side« consisting of perpendicu- 
lar cliUs of a light-coloured gritty sioue. The soil 
on the summit is five or six feet deep, of a goodu 
quality, and covered wilh short grass. The lndtan»" 
have carved the figures of animals and other objecw ' 
on the sides of the rock, and on the top arc raised 
two piles of stones. From this height the eye ran- 
ged over a wide extent of variegated country. On 
the Bouthwesi were the Rocky Mountains covered 
with A'lioiv: there was a low mountain about fortj 
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a distant, in a ilireetioii north 55° wesi ; and at 
the distance of ttiirly-live miles, tlie southern es- 
tremity of wh.ii are called the Little Wolf Moi in tains. 
The low grounds of the river extended nearly six 
miles to the southward, wbeii ihey rose into plaiin 
reaching to the mountains, and were watered by a 
large creek ; while at some distance below, a range 
ur highland, covered with pine, stretched on both 
sides or the river in a direction north and south. 
The north side of the river, for some distance, it 
here surrounded by jutting romantic clifTs, succeed* 
ed by rugged hilis, beyond which the plains bxq 
again open and extensive, and ilie whole country 
was enlivened by herds of buffalo, elk, and wolves. 
After enjoying the pros pec t from this rock, to which 
Captain Clarke gave the iinnie of Pompey's Pillar, 
he descended and continued his route. At the dis- 
tance of six or seven miles he stopped to secure two 
bighorns which had been shot from the boat; and 
while on shore, saw, in liie face of the chff on the 
left, about twenty feet above the water, a fragment 
of the rib of a Hsh, three feet long and nearly three 
inches round, incrusted in the rock itself, and which, 
though neither decayed nor petrified, was very rot- 
ten. After making Hfty-cighi miles they reached 
the entrance of a stream on the right, about twenty- 
two yards wide, where they encamped. 

" July 36. They started early the next morning. 
The river was now much divided by atony islandg 
and bars, but the current, though swill, wus regul; 
and there were many very handsome islands covi 
ed with coitonwuod. On the left shore the bottoms 
were very extensive; the right bank was formed of 
high clitTa of a whitish gritty stone : and beyond, the 
country an both sides was diversified with waving 
plains covered with pine." • • • " At length, after 
coming sixty-two miles, they landed at the entrance 
Wihe Bighorn River; but Hndingthe point between 
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to b; overflowed, they ascended the Bighorn toi 
hnlf a mile, ilten crossed, and formed a camp on its 
lower side." ■ • • '• At their junction the two rir- 
ers are nearly equal in breudth, extending fram two 
hundred to two hmidied and twenty yards; but the 
Yellowatono contains mucli more waicr, being ten 
or twelve feet deep, while ihe depih of the Bighorn 
rariea from five to seven feet. This is the river 
which had been described by the Indians as rising in 
the Rocky Mountaiua near the Yellowstone and the 
sources of the Plutte, and then finding its way 
through the Cflto Noir and the eastern range of the 
Rocky Mountains. In its long course it receives 
two large rivers, one from the north and the other 
from Ihe south, and being u nobs I rue ted by falls, is 
navigattle in canoes for a great distanL-e, through a 
Rne, rich, open country, supplied wjlh a great quan- 
tity of limber, and inhabited by beaver and numer- 
ous species of other animals, among which are those 
from which it derives its tiatno of Bighorn. There 
are no permanent settlements near it ; but the whole 
country watered by it is occasionally visited by 
roving bauds of hunters of the Crow Tribe, by the 
Paunch Indians, also a band of Crows, and by the 
Casldianas, a small band of ilie Snake Indians. 

" July 87. They again set out very early, and on 
leaving the Uighorn, look a last look at the Rocky 
Muuniains, wliich had been constantly in view from 
the Isc of May. The river now widened to the ex- 
tent of from four ti> six hundred yards, was much 
dividi'd by islands and sand-bars, and its banks were 
generally low and falling in, and resembled those of 
the Missouri in many particulars; but its islands 
wercmore numerous, its waters less muddy, and its 
current more rapid." * * ■ •' Throughout the coun- 
try there were vast numbers of buffalo, which kept 
up a canVinued bellowing. Large herds of elk,also, 
were lying on every point, and were so gentle thai 
the^ migbl be approacncd within twenty paces witb- 
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tot beibg alarmed. Sev«ral beaver, likewise, i 
seen in the course of ihe day. Deer, however, were 
by no means abundant, and antetopes as well as Ihe 
bighurns were scarce." They made tills day eighty 
ind a half miles, and c(i[:amped on a large islaud ia 
ihe evening. 

" July 98. At daylight ibe next nioriiiiig Ihey pro. | 
reeded down the smooili, geiUle current, passing by ' 
a number of islands, and several creeks which were 
now dry. These are, indeed, more like tlie beds or 
the dry brooks of the Missouri, merely serving lo 
carry off the vast quantities of water which fall on 
the plains, and bringing down also a. great deal of 
nnid, which contributes lo the discoiomtion of the 
Yellowstone. The largest of theee are, at the dis- 
tance of six miles, a creek eighty yards m widlh, 
coming from Ihe northwest, and culled by the In- 
dians Little Wolf Hiver ; twenty-nine miles lower, 
another on the left, seventy yards in width, wbiuh 
they named Table Creek, from several mounds in 
the plains to Ihe northwest, the tops of which re* 
Bcmble a table ; and four miiea farther, a stream o£ ■ 
more importance, entering behind an island froa>J 
the south. This last is about one hundred yards f^ 
widlh, with a bold currenl. of muddy water, and 
probably the river called by the Indians the LittMfl 
Bighorn. There is also another stream on the rigltf 
twenty-five yards wide, the Indian name of whifli 
is Mashaskap. Nearly opposite to thia creek tl ~ 
encnmped, after making seventy-three miles." 

The channel was now from Hve hundred yurdf 
half a mile in width. They continued lo psss i' 
beds of rivers that were then dry : and in the eveui 
of the SQth, after making forty-one miles, they e 
camped opposite to the eBtriinee of a stream coining ' 
front Ihe right, called l>y the Indians Lazeka. M 
Tongue River. 

" iuty 30. They set out ai an curl}' hour, and aftci 
paiijng, at the distance oL twelve niilo^. ttiit bed »tft— 
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riTL'T jiie hujxlrcd yardsi wide, but then oearly Jn 
rcucliod, two mites belaw it, a BUcoession of bad 
Bhoalu, exteitding for six miles, the rock near their 
iGTminalion streiching nearly across the river, wilh 
n descetu of about three feet. At this place Iher 
were obliged to let their canoes down by hand, 
for fear of their alrikitig on some concealed rock; 
though, with a perfect knowledge of the ahoais, a 
lai^e canoe might be navigated down with safety. 
This is the most difficult part of the YcUowsione 
River, and they called it the Buffalo Shoal, from the 
circumstance of nn« of those animals being fonnd 
there. The neighbouring^ cIIITb on Ihc right are aboui 
one hundred feet high, wliile on the left the country 
Is low. but gradnally rises, and at some distance 
from the shore presents the first appearance of 
bunied hijis to be seen on the Yellowstone." Twen- 
ty miles beyond they came to a rapid with a. channel 
thai was easily navigable on the left, and which they 
called Bear Rapid. They landed for the night about 
a mile and a half below the mouth of a atream com- 
ing in from the right, one hundred yards in width, to 
which llicy gave the name of the Redstone River, 
having made during the day forty-eight miles. 

•' July 31. During the whole night," continues the 
Journal, " the buRUlo were hovering about the camp, 
and excited nmch alarm lest they should tread on 
the boats and split them in pieces. They set out, as 
usual, and at the distance of two miles passed a 
rapid that was not very Icrmidable, which they call- 
ed Wolf Rapid. At thia place commences a range 
of highlands. They hove no limber, and are com- 
posed of earth of different colours, without much 
rock, but supplied throughout with great quantities 
of coal or carbonated wood. After passing these 
hills the country again optns into extensive plains, 
like those passed the previous day, the river being 
divei-silied with islands, and having a great numbei 
of wide, but then nimrly dry, brooks on eitlier side^ 
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_ JUS eighteen miles below their camp ihero « 
shallow, muddy stream on the left, one hundred 
yards wide, and supposed lo be that known among 
the Indians by the name of Saasha, or Little Wolf 
River ; five miles below, on the right, another, forty 
yards wide and lour feeE in deplii, whieh, Trom tlio 
Sleep coal-banka on each sule, ihey called Oaltta' 
roup, or Coal River ; and eighteen miles Tarther, a 
lliiiil, sixty yards in width, to which they gave the 
name of Gibson's Itiver. Having made Bixty-six 
miles, they stopped for the night; and just as Ihey 
landed, perceived a white bear, which was Jarger 
than any of the party had before seen, devouring a 
dead buffalo on a sand-bar. Though they fired two 
balls into him, still he swam to the mainland and 
walked along the shore. Captain^ Clarke pursued 
him. and lodged two more balls in his body : he bled 
profusely, but still made Ills escape, as the night pre~ 
vented ihem from following him." 

The next day, August Ui, they had a strong head 
wind, which retarded their progreaa, and their situa- 
tion was rendered very Hncomforlable by uontinua] 
rain, " The current of the river," proceeds ihe Jonr- 
nal, " was less rapid, had more soft mud, and was 
more obstructed by sand-bars, and ihe raiu had 
greatly increased tliequanlityof water In the brooks. 
Buffalo now appeared in vast numbers. A herd 
happened to be crossing the nvcr ; and such was the 
multitude of these animals, that for a mile iu length, 
down the river, the herd stretched as thiuk as they 
could swim, completely from one side lo the other, 
and the party were obliged to stop for an hour. 
They consoled themselves for the delay by killing 
four of them, and then proceeded, till at the distance 
of forty-five miles they reached an island, tielow 
which two other herds of buffalo, as nume 
the first, soon afterward crossed the river.* 
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^^^^^ August 2. The river was now about a. mile wid* ^| 

' less rapid, anil more divided by islands, and bars at i^| 

snnd and mud, ihan heretofore ; tlie low grounds, lob^^H 

were more extensive, and conlaiiied a greater quaiw^H 

lily of Cottonwood, ash, a.nd willows. On the north- M 
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lily of Cottonwood, ash, a.nd willows. 
west was a low, level plain, and on the Goutheast 
some ragged hills, on which we saw, without being 
able tn approach them, some bighorns. BufTaln and 
elk, as w«ll as their pursuers, the wolves, were in 
great numbers. On each side of the river (here were 
several dry beds of strearns, but the only one of any 
considerable size was one to which they gave the 
name of Ibex Hiver, on the right, about thirty yards 
wide, and sixteen miles from their encampment of 
the preceding night. The bear, which had given 
them so much trouble at the head of the Missouri) 
Ihey found equally fierce here. One of these ani- 
raals, which was on a sjiid-bar as the boat passedi 
raised himself on his hind feel, and after looking ai 
ihe party for a moment, plunged in and swam to- 
wards them ; but, after receiving three balls in the 
body, he turned and made for the shore. Towards 
evening they saw another enter the water to swim 
across; when Captain Clarke directed the boat to- 
wrtrdB the shore, and just aa the animal landed shot 
it in the head. U proved to be the largest female 
ihey had ever seen, and was so old that its tusks 
were worn quite smooth. The boats escaped with 
difficulty between two herds of buffalo that were 
crossing the river, and came near being again de- 
tained by them. Among the elk of this neighbour- 
hood they saw an unusual number of males, while 
higher up the herds consisted chiefly of females. 

■ays Townsend, " Blaughlerad metely for the tongnas or for 
ptMtice wUh Ihe lifle. uid I Hstb also lived to see tfia very par- 
peltatota or these deeds lean and lank with futiine. wfatm tba 
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After making eighty-four mites, thtiy encHinped 
among some ash and elm trees on Lhe right. They 
might be said raihtT lo have pnssed lhe night than 
slept there, however, for the moachetoeN were so 
troubltiGome that scarcely any of lhe party clothed 
tlieireyea. 

" August 3. They set out early in the mornijig i 
escape lhe persecution of the moschetoes. At lhe 
distunce of two miles the^ passed Field's Creek, u 
stream thirty-live yiirds wide, which enters on the 
right, immediately above a high bluff which ia rapid 
ly sinking iiilo the river. Here Captain Clarke weitl 
iShore ill pursuit of some bighorns, but the raos«he- 
tnes were so numerous lltat he was unable tg aim 
with ecrtainiy. He therefore relurned to the ca- 
noes ; and, observing a ram of the same species soon 
after, he sent on shore one of the hunters, who shot 
it, Hiid it was preserved as a specimen. Eight miles 
below Field's Creek ihey reached the junction of 
the Vellow&tonc and the Missouri, and landed at the 
point where they had encamped on the S6th of 
April the previous year. The canoes were now un- 
loaded, and the baggage exposed to dry, as many of 
the articles were wet, and same of them quite spoiled. 

" The Rechejaune, or Yellowstone River, according 
to the Indian accounts, has its remote sources in tlie 
Rocky Mountains, near th.e peaks of the Rio del 
h'ortc, on the eoniines of New Mexico, to which 
country there is a good road fur the whole distance 
along the banks of the Yellowstone. Its westen 
waters are probably connected with those of Lew 
is'a River, while the easterji branches approach the 
heads of Clarke's River, of the Bighorn, and tiie 
Platte ; so th&t it waters the middle portion of the 
Rocky Mountains for several hundred miles, from 
tiorlhwcst to southeast. Along its whole course, 
from Uie point where Captain Clarke reached it lo 
the Missouri, a distance wliich he computed at eight 
hundred and tliirty-stvcn miles, it is large, and nav 
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iguble Cor pirn^ue^ aiiil Fveii balleaiix, there being 
none of ihv moving Naiid-bars which obetruct the 
itavigaijun of the Mjssuuri; while there is but one 
ledge nf rucks, and Ihls is not difficult to pass. Even 
lis tributary streams, the Bighoru, Clarke's Fork.aoil 
Tongue River, may be ascended in buals for a con- 
siderable diEianee. The banks of the YellowBione 
are low, but bold, an 1 nowhere subject lo be over- 
Bowed, except for a, short distance Trom the mount- 
ains. The predominaling colour of its ivalcrs is a 
Sellowiah brown ; while those ofthe Missouri, which 
ave more mud, are o[ a deep drab colour. The 
bed of the former is chiefly composed of loose peb- 
ble, which diminish in size, however, in descending 
the river, till, after passing the Lazeka, Ihey cease 
as the river widens, and mud and sand below this 
form the greater pan of the bottom. The current 
flows witha velocity constantly and equably dec reas- 
jDg in receding from the mountains. From the 
mounlBins to Clarke's Fork it may be estimaled at 
four and a half miles an hour ; thence as low as the 
Bighorn, at three and a half; between that and the 
Lezeka, at three ; from that river to the Wolf Kapid, 
at two and three quarter miles ; and from thence to 
the mouih of the river, at two miles per hour, 

" The appearance and character of the country 
present nearly similar varieties of fertile, rich, open 
lands. Above Clarke's Fork it consists of high 
waving plains, bordered by slony hills, partially cov- 
ered wilh pine: the middle portion, as low ns Buffa- 
lo Shoal, contains less timber, and the number of 
trees diminishes in proceeding lower down, till, 
where the river widens, ihe country spreads itself 
inio extensive plains. Like all the branches of the 
Missouri which penetrate the Rocky Mountains, the 
Yellowstone and its tributary streams within the dis- 
trict of country beyond Clarke's Pork abound ia 
bearer and oiler: a cireumsiance which strongly 
yKcominends the mouth of the lattnr river as a jn 
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i position for a trading establishmeiit. To 
tuch an eslablishmeiit ill that point, the Sliosho- 
iieee both rrom within and westward of the Rocky 
iMouutaina would willingly resort, as they would lie 
rurtbor from Iho Blnckfoot Indians and the Mimm 
larees of Fori ds Prairie thin in trading with aiij 
lactories on the Missouri. The same motive < 
persoiiul safety would probably induce many of tl 
tribes oil the Cohimbia and Lewis Rivers to prefe 
this pkci! to the mouth of Maria's River, at least ft 
some years; and as the Crow and Paunch Indiaui 
the Castahanas, and the Indians residing south at. 
Clarke's Fork, would also be induced to visit it, thil' 
position might be considered as one of the best 
points for the western fur-trade. The adjacent co on- 
try, too, possesses a suflicieucy of timber, an advan- 
tage which is not found anywhere between Clarke'i 
Fork and the Rocky Mountains.* 

"Augusis. Their camp became absolutely 
liiibiiable from the miilLitudes of moschetoes ; noT^ 
nould the men E^ither work in preparing skins fc 
clothing, or hunt in the low llmtiered grounds; ' 

• Tlio AinoricBii Fur Company biivo Tor naav yasra h[Hi<l 
furl gt Ihe tooutli n( the Velluwstune lUver, anil onu slwd 
iheJuUL-lioti of the Telon nral the Uissouri, in the heul of thfl 
buOnlocDunlry, In tha ypar 1B32. n steambuat in the aariice 
or ilie Company aicenilcd ihs MiHSOint fram St. Louis to ths 
anst at the mouth ol Ihe YelluwMono. which wag hi{ ' 
hud proceeded before. On board this 
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lineBlion ef Indian HIa and mBnners, hia portraits ol ^ 

cbieAt, and the ri<:h colleclions of hit museum, he has ilod 
■DOTS Ihnn any nther indiiidunl Inwarda preseatiDg the Uvii" 
image of a race which is seemingly faflt passing awal^ 
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short, there was no method of escape but by going 
oD the saiid-bara in the river, where, when the wind 
b!ew, the insects did not venture." • • • "Ca[1lain 
Clarke therefore delermi iied to remove to aome spot 
thai would be Tree Trom tnoscheioes, and alTurd more 
game. After writing iinore to Captain Lewis, there- 
A]n<, to inrorm him of his intention, he stuck it on a 
pole lit Ihc confluence of the two rivers, loaded the 
eanoea at five in the afternoon, and proceeded do nni 
the river to the second point, where lie encamped on 
a sand-bar; hut here their turmenlors appeared to be 
even more numerous than above. The fat-e of the- 
Indiaii child was swollen with the biiea of ihi 
seels, nor could the nipn procure scarcely any sleep 
during the night. 

"August 5. Finding Iheir sitnalion intolerable 
where Ihey were, Ihey proceeded Farther down. Ori. 
the way. Captain Clarke went on shore, and ascend^ 
ed a hill in pursuit of a bighorn ; but the moschetoes 
were in such multitudes that he could not keep 
them from the barrel of his rifle long enough lo take 
aim. At aboul ten o'clock, however, a light breeze 
sprung up from the northwest, and In some measure 
dispersed them. Captain Clarke then landed on a 
sand-bar, where he intended to wait for Captain 
Lewis ; but, not finding any btiflalo in the neighbour- 
hood, he proceeded on ngain in the aftenioon, and 
after killing a iarge white bear, encamped under a 
high blulT, ejiposed lo a light breeze from the aoulh- 
weet, which drove away the moschetoes." 

The next day they continued to descend, and en- 
camped on a sand-bar below the mouth of White- 
earlh River: and on the 7ih, after proceeding till sii 
in the evening, they again landed on a sand-bar for 
the night. 

" August 8. In the morning ihey were here joined 
by Sergeant Pryor, accompanied by Shannon, Hall, 
and Windsor, but without the horses. They staled 
that, the second day afler leaving the party, thei|[ 
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halted to let the horses graze aear the bed tif a Iarg« 
creek whiuh contained no running water, bin that, 
soon after, a shower or rain fell, and the creek swell- 
ed Eo suddenly that several horses which had slruy- 
ed across it while dry could return only by swim- 
|1filing. They Tormed Iheir uainp at this plane, but 
^i«ere astonished the next moniing at not being able 
""to find a single one of their horses. They immedi- 
ately examined the neighbourhood, and soon discov- 
ering the track of the Indians who had stolen the 
horses, they pursued them for five miles, when they 
came to the place where the fugitives divided into 
two parties. They now followed the largest jmrly 
five miles farther, when, losing all hopes of over- 
taking ihem, Ihey returned to the camp, and packing 
the baggage on their backs, pursued a northeast 
course towards the Yellowstone. The following 
night a. woU bit Sergeant Pryor through the hand as 
he lay aBleep, and made an attempt to seize Wind- 
sor, when Shannon got sight of him, and shot him. 
They passed over an open, broken country, and hav- 
ing reached the Yellowstone near Pompey's Pillar, 
they determined to desuend ii, and for this purpose 
made two skin canoes, such as they had seen among 
the Mendans and the Ricaras. They are construct- 
ed in the following manner: two slicks of about an 
inch and a quarter in diameter are tied together so 
as to form a round hoop, which serves for the gnn- 
(vale, while a second hoop for the bottom is made 
in the same way, both being secured by sticks of 
the same size exlended from the hoops, nnd fast- 
ened to them and to each other by thongs. Ovoi 
this frame ihe skin is drawn closely and lied with 
Ihougs, so as to form a. perfect basin of about Ber> 
en feet in diameter and sixteen inches in depth, 
strengtheued by sixteen ribs or cross- sticks, and ca- 
pable of carrying six or eight men with their bur- 
dms. Being unacquainied with the river, thej 
thought it most prudent lo divide Iheir Huns aud "" 
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munition, so itaal itt cusc of accident all might ncH 
be losl, ^iid for ihis purpose built two of thci^e ca- 
no«G. In these frail vessels tliey embnrl tJ, and 
were not a liille surprised at the perfect suiuLy with 
which they passed over ihe most difficiiH shoais and 
rapids, without taking in any water, even in thp 
highest winds. 

" On reaching the confluence o( ihe Yellowstone 
and MisEOuri, Sergesnt Pryor look down the note 
from the pole, supposing thai Captain Lewis had al- 
ready, passed; and now learning where tlie pany 
were, he pressed on witji his skin canoes to join 

" The day was spent in hunting, in order to pro- 
cure skins to trade wiih the Mandaiis ; for, having 
now neither liorses nor nieri^haudise, iheir only re- 
source to obtain corn and beans was to lay in a 
stock Of skins, which those Indians greatly ad~ 

The next tiay they continued their route down the 
river till late la the evening, and encamped on the 
southeast side, where they remained until the 11th. 
" In the low grounds of the river," iionLinues the 
Journal, " Captain Clarke found a species of cherry 
wliiuh he had never seen before, and which seems 
peculiar to this small district nf country, though 
even here it is not very abundant. The men also 
dug up quantities of a large and very insipid root, 
called by the Indians Iianiee, and by the engagis the 
white apple. It is used by them in a dry, poiuidcd 
state, to mix with their soup; but our men boiled it 
and ate it with meaL In descending the river the 
day before, the squaw brought in a large, well-fia- 
soured gooseberry, of a rich crimson colour; and 
also a deep purple berry, being a species of currant 
common along this river as low as the Mandaua, and 
called by the engages the Indian currant, 

" August 11. They set out early in the morning, 
»a<i al nbout ten o'clock hmded on a sand-bar for the 
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^^^^urpose of taking breakfaBt and <lr3*iiig tlieir meat. 
At nooo Ihey siarled again, and after proceeding 
about two miles, observed a canoe near the shore. 
They immediately landed, and were no less snrpri- 
sed than gratified at discovering two men by tho 
names of Dickson and Hancock, wbo had come from 
the Illinois on a hunting excursion up the Yellow- 
stone. They had left the Illinois in the summer of 
1804, and spent the last winter with the Tetons, in 
company with a Mr. Coautoin, who came there as a 
trader, and whom [hoy had robbed, or, in other 
words, taken all his merchandise and given him a 
few robes in exchange. These men had met the 
boat we had despatched from Fort Mandan, on board 
of which they were told there was a Ricara chief on 
Jiis way to Washington, and also a. party of Yank- 
ton chiefs, accompanying Mr. Durion on a visit of 
the samo kind. We were sorry to learn that the 
Mandans and Minnetiirees were at war with the 
Rinaras, and had killed two of them. Tho Aasini- 
boins, too, were at war with iho Mandans. They 
had, in consequence, prohibited the Northwest Com- 
pany fVoro trading to the Missouri, and even kilted 
two of their traders near Mouse River, and were now 
lyn)g in wait for Mr. M'Kenzie of that Company, 
who had been for a long time among the Minoeta- 
roea. These appearances were rather unfavourable 
to the project of carrying some of the chiefs to the 
United Stales ; but we sli II hoped that by elTecting a 
peace between the Mandiina, Minuctarees, and Ric- 
aras, the views of our governmcnl might still be i 
accomplished. J 

" Alier leaving these irngipcrb, Capiain Clarke I 
went on and encamped nearly opposite to the eDifl 
IraneeofGcatpenOreek, where the pnriy were " '" 
assailed by Iheir old enemies the must-hctoes ' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Captain Clarke and his Party are overtaken by the Detachmvfi^ 
under Capiain Lewis, and they all descend the Missouii to> 
gether. — They revisit the Minnetaree Indians, and hold • 
Council with that Nation, as well as the Mahahas.— Captain 
Clarke endeavours to persuade their Chiefs to accompany him 
to the United States, which they decline on Account of theit 
Fears of the Sioux in their Passage down the River. — Colter, 
one of the Party, requests and obtains Liberty to remain 
arnontf the Indians, for the Purpose of hunting Beaver.— 
Friendly Deportment of the Mandans. — Council held by Cap- 
tain C'arke with the Chiefs of the different Villages. — The 
Chief UHined Big White, with his Wife and Son, agrees to ac- 
company the Party to the United States.— He takes an affect- 
ing Farewell of his Nation. — Chaboneau, with his Wife, de- 
clines going to the United States, and they are left among the 
Indians.— The Party at length proceed on their Route.— They 
arrive among the Ricaras. — Character of the Chayennes, their 
Dress, Habita, &c. — Captain Clarke offers a Medal to the 
Chief of this Nation, which he at first refuses, believing it to 
be Medicine, but which he is afterward prevailed on to ac- 
cept.— The Ricaras decline permitting one of their Number to 
accompany Captain Clarke to the United States, preferrmg to 
wait the Return of their Chief who had already gone.— The 
Party proceed rapidly down the River.— Prepare to defend 
themselves against the Tetons.— Incredible Number of Buffa 
lo seen near White River. — They meet with the Tetons, and 
decline their Invitations to Land. — Intrepidity of Captain 
Clarke. 

" August 12. The party continued slowly to de- 
scend the river. One of the skin canoes had by ac- 
cident a small hole made in it, and they halted for 
the purpose of covering it with a piece of elkskin, 
and also to wait for two of the party who were be- 
hind. While there, about noon ihey were overjoy- 
ed at seeing the boats of the other party heave in 
sight; but this feeling was changed into alarm on 
perceiving them reach the shore without Captain 
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, who had been wounded, liioy were iiirorniedi ' 
the (Jay before, and was then lying in iho pirogue. 

" After giving to his wound iUl tbc attciiliou lu our 
power," proceeds the narrative, " we remained here 
for aome lime, during wbich we were overtaken by 
our two men, accompanied by Dickson and Haaf^| 
cock, who wished to go with us as far as the Maa>^H 
dans. The parly being now happily reunited, w^^| 
left the two akiu canoes, and at about three o'clodK^I 
all embarked on board the bouts. The wind was, 
however, very high from (he southwest, accompa- 
uted with rain, so that we did not proeeed far before 
we hailed for the night on a sand-bar. Capt&in 
Lewis's wound was uuiv isore and somewhat pain- 
ful. The nest day, 

"August 13, we set out by sunrise, and with a 
strong breeze from the northwest proeeeded on 
rapidly. At eight o'clock we passed the mouth of 
the Li'tle Missoud. Some Indians were seen at a 
distan::e below in a skin cftnoe, and were probnbly 
Home of tlie Minnetareea on tlieir return from a 
hunting excursion, as we passed one of their campa 
OR the southwest aide, where they had left a canoe. 
Two other Indians were seen far off on ouo of the 
hills, and we therefore expected soon lo meet with 
our old acouainlances the Mandans. At sunset we 
arrived at trie entrance (t[ Miry River, and encamp- 
ed on the northeast side, having conie by the aid of 
the wind and our oars a distance of eighty-six miles. 
The air was cool, and tjie rooschetoes now ceased to 
trouble us as they had done. 

" August 14. We again set out at sunrise, and at 
i«ngth approaclied the grand village of the Minne- 
ta,reea, where the natives had collected to view ub 
as we passed. We fired the blunderbuss severdi 
times by way of salute, and soon after landed neat 
the village of the Mahahas or Shoe Indiatis, and 
weio received by n crowd of people, who came (A 
Welcome us ou our return. Among these r — '*^" 
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principal ciiief of liie Mflhahfts, and the chief of tbi 
Litllo Milinciarec village, both of whom expressed 
great plciisiire bv seeing iis again; but the latter 
wepi mo»l bitlerly. On inquiring the cuuse, it ap- 
peared that his teara were excited by the eight of us 
reminding him nf his aun, who had been lately killed 
by the Blackfoot Indians. After remaining there a 
few minutes, we crossed la the Mandan village of 
the Black Cat, where all itie inhabilauis seemed veiy 
much gr,i[ilied at seeing us. We immediately setil 
Chaboneau with an invllatiDU for the Minneixrees 
to visit us, and despatched Drewyer to the village 
of the Maiidans, to bring Jeaseaome as an interpret- 
er. Capiain Clarke, in tlie mean time, walked up 
to the village of Black Cat, and smoked and ate 
with that chief. This village had been rebuilt since 
oiir departure, and was now much smaller: a quarrel 
having arisen among its inhabitants, in consequence 
of which a number of families had removed to the 
Opposite sWc of the river. 

"Ou the arrival of Jesseaume, Captain Cliirlte 
addressed the chiefs. He spoke to lliem now, he 
seid, in the same language he had done before ; and 
repealed his invitation to Ihem to accompany him 
to the United States, to hear in person the counsels 
of their great father, who could at all times punish 
his enemies. In reply. Black Cat declared that he 
wished to visit the United Stales, and to see hia 
great father, but was afraid of the Sioux, who had 
killed several of the Mandans since our departure, 
and who were now on the river below, and wouhl 
intercept him if he attempted to pass. Captain Clarke 
endeavoured to quiet his apprehensions by assuring 
him that he would not siilTer the Sioux to injure 
any one of our red children who should accompany 
us, and that they should return loaded with pres- 
ents, and protected at the expense of the t'nited 
States. The council was then broken up; after 
which we crossed and formed our camp on the oth- 
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Hr aide of tlic river, where we should he sheUered 
Ttom Ihc rain. Soon afier. the chief of ihe Muhahaa 
inrorined us, Ihat if wc would send to hia village we 
should have Bome'corn. Three men were ihere- 
rore despatched, and returned booh after loaded 
ivith as much as Ihey could carry. They were 
eooii followed by tlie chief and his wife, to whom 
wc presejiied a few needles and other articles siiilo- 

" In a short time Borgne, the great chief of all 
the Minnetaiees, came down, attended by several 
other chiefs, to whom, after smoking a pipe, CaptaJD 
Clarke made a speech, renewing bis assurances of 
friendship, and the invitation lo accompany us to 
Washinglon. In reply, Borgne began by declaring 
that he much desired to visit his greni father, but 
that the Sioux would certainly kill any of the Man- 
dans who should attempt to go down the river; 
they were had people, and would not listen to any 
advice. When he saw us last, we had told him that 
wB would make peace with all the nations below, 
yet the SiouK had since killed eight nf his tribe, and 
stolen a numl>er of tbeir horses. The Ricaras, too, 
had stolen their horses, and in the contest his peo- 
ple bad killed two of them. Yet, in spite of these 
things, he had always his ears open to our coun- 
sels, and had aciually made a peace with the Chay- 
ennes and the Indians of the Hocky Mountains. 
He concluded by saying that, however mnch dispo- 
red lliey might be to visit the United tjtates,the fear 
of the Sioux would prevent them from going with 
lis. The council was then concluded, and sribn ' 
rerward an invitation to visit him was received fr 
Black Cat, who, on Captain Clarke's arrival ai 
village, presented him with a dozen bushels of coni,'j 
which he said was a large proportion of what his petv 
ple possessed : and, aAer smoking a j»pe. declared 
that his tribe were too apprehensive of the Sioux for 
■ny of tliem to venture with us. Captain Clarke 
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tlien spoke to the chiefs and warriors of the villago-:' 
he told Ihem of his anxiety that some of Uiem 
should see their great fsther, and henr his good 
word^, and receive his giOa, and requested Ihem to 
Os an some coulideniial chief ivlio might accompa- 
ny us. To Ihis they made the same objections as 
before, till at length a young man ofiered to go, and 
the warriors all assented to it, But the character 
of this roan was known 10 he had, and one of Ihti 
parly with Captain Clarke informed him that at thai 
moment he liod in his possession a knife which he 
had siolen. Captain Clarke thereupon told the 
chief of the theft, and demanded the knife to he 
given up. This was done, with hut a pour apology 
for having it in his poascesion ; and Captain Clarke 
then reproached the chiefs for wisWng to send siinh 
a fellow to see and hear so distinguished a pttbon 
as their great father. They all hung down their 
heads for some time, till Black Cat at length apolo- 
gized by saying that the 'danger was such that Ihej 
were rifraid to send any one of llicir chiefs, hb ihejr 
uhould consider his loss almost inevitable. CaptaJa 
Clarke remained some time with them, smoking, 
and relating various particubrs of his journey ; aiM 
then led them to visit the second chief of the Man- 
dans, or Black Crow, who had expressed some di»- 
position to accompany an. He seemed wel) inclined 
to the journey, but was unwilling to decide till he 
had called a council of his people, which lie intend- 
ed to do in the iifternoon. On returning lo the 
camp. Captain Clarke found the chief of the Mahti- 
has, and also the chief of the Little Minnclarcc vil. 
iage, who had brought a present of eorn on theii 
mules, of which they have several, and which thej 
procure from the Crow Indians, who either huv 01 
steal them on (he frontiers of the Spanish seillo- 
mcnts. A great number of the Indiitns visited ua, 
either for the purpose of renewing their acquaint- 
ance, or of exchanging robes and other articles tct 
the akitm brought by Ihc [inrty. 
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s evening Culler applied lo uh for (lerinis- 
sion Ici juin Ihe twit Ituppcru whu liad uccumpuuiud 
us, nnd w)iu now proposed an expedition up the riv- 
er, ill which iltey were to lind traps uiid tu give liini 
a share of the profits. The ofi'er was a. very advau- 
tageoua one; and ae he had always perforined liis 
duly, and his services coidd be dispensed with, we 
consented to lus going upon condition that nono of 
the rest were to ask or expect a similar indulgence. 
To this llioy all cheerfully assented, saying thai 
ihey wished CoUer every sucntss, and would uot 
apply fur liberty to separate before we reached St. 
l^uia. We therefore supphed him, as did his com- 
rades also, wilh powder und lead, and a. variety of 
articles which imght be useful lo him, and he left ua 
the next day. The example ot this man shows how 
easily men may be weaned from the habiLs of civil- 
ized life to the ruder, though scarcely less fasciiiaiing, 
manners of the wooda. This hunter had now beeu 
absent for many years from the frontiers, and mlgtlt 
naturally be presumed to have some anxiety, ur at 
least curiosity, to return to liis friends and his couu^ 
try ; yet, just at the momeiu when he was approach- 
ing the frontiers, he was lemptcd by a huiitiug 
scheme to give up all those delightful prospects, and 
to go back without the least reluctance to the soli- 
tude of the wilds. 

" In the evening, Chabonoau, who had been min- 
gling with the Indians, and learned what had taken 
place during our absence, informed us that, as soon 
as we had left the Mimieiarees, ihi-y sent out a war 
party against the tjhoshonces, whom ihey had ut- 
tacked and routed, though in the engagement Ihey 
lost two men, one of whom was the son of the chief 
of the Little Minneiaree village. Another war par- 
ty also went against the Ricaras, two of whom they 
lud killed. A misunderstanding had likewise taken 
place between the Mandans and Minnetarees, In enn- 
seaui^ncp of i dispute about a woman, whloh hw) 
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nearly occasioned a 
presented by (lie Mi 
took place. 

" August 16. Th? Maadans had olfcred to give ue 
$ome corn, and on sending iliis morning \vc found a 
g"Haler quantity cDllected for our use than all ova 
canoes would contain. We IhoreforB thanked the 
chief, uitd took or.ly six loads. At ten o'clock the 
ehiefa of the dilTeTeat villages came down to smoke 
with us, nnd we embraced this opportunity to ea~ 
deavour to enga^o Dorgne In our interest by the pres- 
ent of our swivel, which was no longer of any use. 
as it could not be discharged from our largest pi- 
rogue. It was now loaded, and the chiefs haviog 
been formed In a circle round it, Captain Clarke a£ 
dressed them with great ceremony. He said thaAi 
lie had listened with much attention lo what ha^j 
yesterday been declared by liorgne, whom ho ho-, 
licved to be sincere, and then reproached them wiOii 
iheir disregard of our counsels, and their wars with. ' 
the l^hoshonees and RicaraS. Little Cherry, the old' 
Miniieiaree cliief, answered thai they had long stayed 
ai home and listened to our advice, but that at last, 
they went lo war against the Sioux because Ihe^ 
had slolun their liorsea and killed their companioniu 
and I hat, in at) expedition against that people, they 
had met the Uicaras, whn were on their WHy lo strike 
them, when a battle ensued. But in future, he said, 
they would attend to our words and live in peace. 
Borgne, too, added, that his ears would always be 
open lo the words of his good father, and shut against 
l^d counsel Captain Clarke then presented to him 
the swivel, which he told him had announced the 
words of his great father to all the nations wc had 
seen ; and which, whenever it was fired, should re- 
call those which we had now delivered. The gon 
was then discharged, and Borgne bad it conveyed ip 
greU pomp to hi? village, when the couocil was ad 
journed. 
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** In the urtcmooii Captiiiii Clavke walked up to 
the village of Little Cri}W, ttiking a flag whicli he id- 
tended to present to him, b-ut was sUfpfiaed on being 
iold by liloi tbsl he bad giveu up all intention o{ ac- 
companying us, refusing at the same lime the flag. 
He found that thib iliangi: was occasioned by a jeal- 
ousy between him n i>i the principal chief, Big While i 
by the interference of JeBeeaume, however, the two 
chiefs were reconciled, and it was agreed that Big 
While himself should accompany us, with his wife 

" August 17. The principal chiefs of the Mimie- 
ta.reea now came down la bid us farewell, as none 
of them could he prevailed on to go with us. This 
circumstance induced our interpreter, Chaboueaii, to 
remain here with his wife and child, as he could no 
longer be of use to us, and, although we olTered to 
take him with us to the United States, he declined, 
saying that tliere he had no acquaintance, and no 
chance of making a livelihood, and preferred reoiaiii- 
ing among the Indians. This man had been very 
serviceable to us, and his wife was paiticularly use- 
ful among the Shoshoueea : indeed, she had home 
with a patience truly adntirablo the fatigues of so 
long a route, encumbered with ihc charge of an in- 
fant, who was then only nineteen months old. We 
therefore paid him his wages, amounting to live hun- 
dred dollars and thiriy-lhre« cents, including Ihc price 
of a horse and a lodge purchased of hinii and soun 
afterward dropped down to the village of Big White, 
attended on shore by all the Indian chiefs, who had 
coni« tn take leave of him. We found him surround- 
ed by his friends, who sat in a circle smoking, while 
the women were crying. He immediately aenl bis 
wife and son, with their bagguge, on boara, accom- 
panied by the interpreter and his wife, and two chil- 
dren; and then, after distributing among his friends 
some powder and ball which we had given him, and 
amokiup a pipe, he went with ns to the rivei "'*"' 
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The whole village crowded about us, and many of 
the people wept aloud at the departure of their chief. 

"As Captain Clarke was sliaUing hands with the 
principal chiefs of the differei.l villages, they re- 
quested that he would sit with them a moment -on- 
ger. Being willing to gratify them, he stopped and 
ordered a pipe, when, after smoking it, they inform- 
ed him that they had not believed all that we told 
them at the time they first saw us; but having 
now found that our words were all true, they would 
carefully remember them, and follow our advice ; 
and that he might tell their great father that the 
young men should remain at home, and not make 
war on any people except in their own defence. 
They requested him to tell the Ricaras to come and 
visit them, which they might do without fear, as 
they meant that nation no harm, but, on the contra- 
ry, were desirous of peace with them. On the Sioux, 
however, they could place, they said, no dependance, 
and must kill them whenever they sent war parties 
against their country. Captain Clarke replied that 
we had never insisted an their not defending them- 
selves, but only requested that they would not strike 
those whom we had taken by the hand ; that we 
would apprize the Ricaras of their friendly inten- 
tions ; and that, although we had not seen the Sioux 
with whom they were at war, we should relate their 
conduct to their great father, who would take meas- 
vjres for effecting a general peace among all his red 
children. 

" Borgne now requested that we would take good 
care of the chief, who would report whatever their 
great father should say ; and the council then break- 
mg up, we took leave with a salute from a gim, and 
proceeded. On reaching Fort Mandan we found a 
few pickets standing on the river side, but all the 
houses except one had been accidentally burned. 
At the distance of eighteen miles we reached the 
old Bieara village and encamped on the southwest 
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, the wind being too violent, and the waves too ^H 
high, to permit our going any farther. ^H 

"August 18. Thesamo cause prevented ua from ^H 
aeitingoulhcforeeight o'clock in the morning. Soon ^| 
afier we hwd embarked, an Indian came running ^ 
down la tlie beach, and appeared very anxious to 
speak to us We Ihcrerore went ashoret and ffiund 
It was the brother of Big White, who was encamp- 
ed at no great diEtance, and hearing of our departure, 
had como to lake leave of ilie chief. Big Whili! 
gave his brottier a pair of leggins, and they sepiira- 
led in the most affectionate manner: we then eon- 
linucd OUT voyage, thougit the wind and waves were 
still high. The Indian chief seemed quite salisfiod ■ 
with his treatment, and during the day employed H 
himself in pointing out the ancient monuments of H 
ihe Mondana, or in relating their traditions. At ^ 
length, after making forty miles, we encamped on 
the northeast side, oppoaiie to an old Mandan village, 
and below the mouth of Chesahelah River. 

" August 19. The wind was ao violent that we 
were nut able to proceed until four in ihe afternoon, 
and in Ihe mean lime the liunters had killed four elk 
and twelve deer. We then went on for ten milea, 
and came to a sand-bar. The wind and rain contin- 
ued through Ihe nighi, and during the whole of the 

" August SO, the waves -were so high that one maa 
was constantly occupied in bailing the boats. Al 
noon we pitaaed Cannonball River, and at three in 
the afternoon Ihe mouth of Wardepon River, which 
bounds the country claimed by the Sioux ; and after 
proceeding eighty-one miles, landed for the night on 
a sand-bar. The plains were beginning to change 
their appearance, itie grass assuming a yellowish 
colour. We this day saw great numbers of woltes, 
and aomn bulTalo and elk, though ihe^e were by no 
means as abundant as on the Yellowstone. 

" Since we passed in 1804, a very obvious. 
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had lakca place \a ihe course and appearance of thf 
Missouri. Ill places where, at that time, Lhers were 
Baud-bars, the (lurreiii of ihe river now passed, and 
where the channel viaa then, there were, in turn, 
banks or Band. Sand-bars, then naked, were oow 
covered with willows seve raL feet high ; the en trances 
Df Buine of the creeks and rivers h»d lieeu changed 
by the qua.'iitiiy of mud thrown into thetu; ruid in 
some of Ihe bouoms there were layers of mud eight 
inches io depth. 

"August SI. Wc rose after anight of broken rest^ 
having been much auuoycd hy moscheloes, and after, 
putting our arms in order, to be prepared for anjn 
attack, continued our course. We soon in^t threes 
traders, two of whou) had wintered with ua among 
Ihe MHudans in ISOl, and who were now on theic 
way thither. They were out of powder and iead,- 
aud we supplied them witli borh. They informed 
us that seven hundred Sioux had passed Ihe Hicarft 
tiwna on their way to attack Ihe Mandans and Min- 
uetarees, leaving their women and children encamp- 
ed near the Big Bend of th|^ Missouri ; but that the 
Uicaraa had all remained at home, declining to take 
any part in Ilic war. They also told us that the 
Pswiiee or llicara chief w-ho had gone to the Unite*) 
States the spring before, died on bis return near th« 
Sioux River. 

. " We then left them, and soon afterward arrived 
opposite to the upper Ricara villages. We saluted 
them Willi the discharge of four guns, which they 
answered in the same mauner ; and on our landing 
we were met by the gi'ealer part of the inhabitnnta 
of each village, and also by a band of Ihe Chayeiines, 
who were encamped on a hill in the neighbourhood, 

" As soon as Captain Clarke stepped on shore, ht 
was greeted by the two chiefs to whom we had gi*- 
en medals in our former visit ; and as ihey and the 
rest appeared much rejoiced at our return, and da- 
•ifOQs of hearing from tlio Mnndans, he eat down 
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dn tie bank, while the Ricaras and Cliayennes ronii> 
«dat:irc)eround him ; and, after smoking, he inform- 
ed them, as he had already done the Minnelarees.or 
the various tribes we had visiied, and of our anxiety 
to promote peace among our red brethren. He then 
expressed his regret at their having attacked the 
Mandans, who had listened to our counsels, and lind 
sent on a chief to smoke with them, and lo assure 
ihem that they might now hunt in the plains, and 
visit the Mandan villages in safety, and he conclu- 
ded by inviting some of the chiefs to accompany us 
to Washington. The man whom we had acknowl- 
edged as the prijicipal chief when we ascended the 
river, now presented another, who, he said, was a 
greater chief than himself; and to him, thereforo 
he had surrendered the Qng and medal with which 
we had honoured him. This chief, who had been 
absent at our former visit, was a man of thirty-five 
years of age, stout and good-looking, and called bj 
ihe Indians Gray Eyes. 

"He now made a very animated reply. He de- 
clared that the Iticaras were willing to follnw the 
counsels we had given the m ; but that a, few of their 
bad young men would not live in peace, but had 
joined Ihe Sioux, and thus embroiled them with the 
Mandans. These young men had, however, been 
driven out of the villages; and as the HicaroB 
were now separated from the Sioux, who were H 
bad people, nnd the cause of all their misfortunes, 
they desired lo be at peace with the Mauduns, 
and would receive them with kindness and friend'' 
ship. Several of the chiefs, ho said, were desirous 
of visiting their great father; but as the chief who 
dad gone to ihc United Slates the last summer hud' 
not returned, and they had some fears for his safety 
on account of the Sioux, they did not wish lo leave 
home until they had heard from him, A% lo him* 
self, he should continue with his nation, to eeo that 
they followed our advice. 
IT.— lis 
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" The sun being very hot, the chief of the Chay. 
cnnes invited us to his lodge, which was at no greal 
distance from the river. We followed him, and 
found a very large lodge, made of twenty buflfalo 
skins, surrounded by eighteen or twenty others of 
nearly equal size. The rest of the nation were ex- 
pected the next day, and would make the number 
of from one hundred and thirty to one hundred and 
fifty lodges, containing from three hundred and fifty 
to four hundred men, at which the men of the nation 
might be computed. These Chayennes are a fine 
looking people, of large stature, with straight limbs, 
and high cheek-bones and noses, and of a complexion 
similar to that of the Ricaras. Their ears are cut at 
the lower part, but few wear ornaments in them. 
Their hair is generklly cut over the eyebrows, and 
small ornaments hang from it down the cheeks, the 
remainder being either twisted with horse or buffalo 
hair, and divided over each shoulder, or else flowing 
loosely behind. Their decorations consist chiefly 
of blue beads, shells, red paint, brass rings, bears' 
claws, and strips of otter skins, of which last they, 
as well as the Kicaras, are very fond. The women, 
however, are coarse in their features, with wide 
mouths, and ugly. Their dress consists of a habit 
reaching to the mid-leg, made of two equal pieces ol 
leather, sewed from the bottom, with armholes, and 
with a flap banging nearly half way down the bod> 
both before and behind. On these are burned vari- 
ous figures by means of an ignited stick, and they 
are adorned with beads, shells, and elk's tusks, which 
all the Indians greatly prize. The other ornaments 
are blue beads in the ears, but the hair is left plain, 
and flows down the back. The summer dress of 
the men is a simple buffalo robe, a cloth round the 
waist, moccasins, and occasionally leggins. Living 
remote from the whites, they are shy and cautious, 
but are peaceably disposed, and profess to make wax 
against no people except the Sioux, with whom the] 
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been engaged in contests from lime inimemit- 
rial. Ill their escursjons they are accompanied by 
llieir dogi and horses, of which ihey have a great 
number ; the former senfing to carry almost all their 
light baggage. 

"After smoking for some time, Captain Clarke 
gaic a. small medal io the Chayenne chief, oxplain- 
iiig ai the same lime ihe meaning of it. He seemed 
alarmed at the present, and sending for a robe and a 
quantity of buflalo meat, he gave them lo Captain 
Clarke, requesting him to take back the modal, as 
he knew that all white people were medicine, and he 
waa afraid of everything which they might give to 
the Indians. Captain Clarke again explained his ob- 
ject in giving the medal, which, he said, was the 
medicine hia great father had directed him to deliver 
*to all their chiefs who should listen to hia word and 
follow his counsels ; and that, as he had done so, it 
had bcei given him as a proof that we believe him 
sincere. Ho now appeared satisfied, and receiving 
the medal, gave in return double the quantity of 
buffalo meal he had offered before. He seemed now 
quite reconciled to the whites, and requested that 
some traders might be sent among his people, who 
lived, he said, in a couniry full of beaver, but did not 
miderstaikd the best modes of catching them, and, 
farthermore, were deterred from tt by having no 
market for them when caught. Captain Clarke 
promised that they should soon be supplied with 
goods, aud taught the best mode of catching beaver. 
" Big While, chief of the Mandans, now addressed 
ihem at some length, explaining Ihe paclHc inien- 
lioiis of bis nation i aud the Chayenne observed that 
both the Ricaras and Mandans seemed to be In fault ; 
but ut the end of the council the Mandan chief waa 
treated with much civility, and the greatest harmony j 
prevailed between them. The great chief informed 1 
HB, however, that none uf the Ricaras could be pre- 1 
^^ngjod on to accompany us till the return of H'' " 
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other chief; and that the Chayennes were a wild 
people, and afraid to go. He invited Captain Clarke 
to his house, and gave him two carrots of tobacco, 
two beaver skins, and a trencher of boiled com and 
beans. It is the custom of the nations on the Mis- 
souri to offer to all white men food and refreshment 
when they first enter their tents. 

" Captain Clarke now returned to the boats, where 
he found the chief of the lower village, who had cut 
off part of his hair, and disfigured himself in such a 
manner that we did not recognise him until he ex- 
plained that he was in mourning for his nephew, 
who had been killed by the Sioux. He proceeded 
with us to the village on the island, where we were 
met by all the inhabitants. The second chief, on 
seeing the Mandan, began to speak to him in a loud 
and threatening tone, till Captain Clarke declared^ 
that the Mandans had listened to our councils, and 
that, if any injury was attempted to be done to the 
chief, we should defend him to the utmost extrem- 
ity. He then invited the chief to his lodge, and 
after a very ceremonious smoking, assured Captain 
Clarke that he was as safe as at his home, for the 
Ricaras, as well as the Mandans, had opened their 
ears to our councils. This was repeated by the 
great chief; and the Mandan and Ricara chiefs now 
smoked and conversed with great apparent harmo- 
ny, after which we returned to our boats. The whole 
distance made this day was twenty-nine miles. 

'* August 23. It rained the whole night, so that 
we all rose in the morning quite wet, and were 
about proceeding, when Captain Clarke received 
from the chiefs a request to visit them. They made 
to him several speeches, in which they observed 
that they must decline going with us, as their coun- 
tryman had not yet returned ; and that, although all 
their troubles came from the Sioux, yet, as they had 
more horses than they wanted, and were in want 
of /funs and powder, they should be obliged to trade 
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wilh Ihein oiice more for those articles, after whicli 
they would break off alt connexion witli them. Ha 
then relumed lo the boats, and after taking lea?o 
of the natives, who seemed to regret our departure, 
and firing a salute of two guns, we proceeded on 
our way. We made only seventeen miles this day, 
being obliged to land near Wetarboo River lo diy 
our baggage; besides which, the sand-bars were very 
numerous, as the river became wider below the Ilic- 
nra villages. Captain Lewis was now so fur recov- 
ered that he was able to walk a little for the first 
lime. While here we noticed that the Mandans, 
as well as the Minnelarces and Ricaras, keep their 
horses in the same lodges wilh themselves." 

During the two following days they made a dis- 
tanue of eighty-three miles, and in the moniiag of 
the 34th eueampcd al the gorge of Ihe Lookout 
Bend. 

"August 25. Before daylight," continues the Jour- 
nal, " we sent five of the men ahead to hunt on 
Pawnee Island, and followed them soon after. At 
eight o'clock we reached the eniranco of the Chay- 
enne, where we remained till noon to lake a mertd^ 
ian observation. At three o'ulock we paasei 
old Pawnee village, near which we Eiad met the Ti 
Ions in 1804, and encamped in a large bottom o 
the northeast side, a little below the mouth of Ni 
limber Creek. Just above ouf camp the Ricai 
had formerly a large village on each aide of the i 
er, and there were still to be seen the remains 
five villages on the southwest side below the Cha] 
enno, and one on Lahoocal's Island, all of whin 
had been destroyed by the Sioux. The weatht 
WHS cleHr and calm, but by Ihe help of oi 
made forty-eight miles." • " " 

"August 28. We set out early, and amine o'clock 
reached the entrance of Teton River, below which 
were a raft and a skin canoe, which made us sub. 
DBct that the Tetons were in the neighbourhood. 
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Our arms, therefore, were put in order, and every 
preparation was made to revenge the slightest insult 
from those people, who required, we knew, to be 
treated with rigour. We went on, however, with- 
out seeing any of them, though we were obliged to 
land near Smoke Creek, and remained there for two 
hours to slop a leak in the pirogue. Here we saw 
great quantities of plums and grapes, but they were 
not yet ripe. At five o'clock we passed Louisville's 
Fort, on Cedar Island, twelve miles below which 
we encamped, having made sixty miles by using 
our oars, with the wind ahead during the greater 
part of the day." 

Setting out before sunrise the next morning, al 
the distance of a few miles they landed on a sand 
bar near Taylor's River. " Near this place," says 
the Journal, "we observed the first signs of the 
wild turkey, and not long after landed in the Big 
Bend, and killed a fine fat elk. Towards night wp 
heard the bellowing of the buffalo bulls on the low- 
er island of the Big Bend ; and following the direc- 
tion of this agreeable sound, we killed some of the 
cows, and encamped on the island, forty- five mileb 
from our camp of the previous night. 

** August 28. We started at an early hour, having 
first despatched some hunters ahead, with orders to 
join us at our old camp a little above Corvus Creek, 
where we intended to remain one day, for the pur- 
pose of procuring the skins and skeletons of some 
animals, such as the mule-deer, the antelope, the 
barking squirrel, the magpie, &c., which we were 
desirous of taking with us. After rowing thirty-five 
miles, we landed at twelve o'clock, and formed our 
camp m a high bottom, thinly timbered, and covered 
with grass. Soon after our arrival the squaws and 
several of the men went to the bushes near the riv- 
er, and brought a great quantity of large, well-fla- 
voured plums, of three different species. 

'^The hunters returned in the afternoon without 
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^^^ttaviiig been able to jirocure any of ihe gime we 
wished except [he barking squirrel, though they kilt- 
ed four common deer, and Itad seen large herds of 
buffalo, of which ihey brought in two." 

Setting out at tea o^clock the next morning, at a 
short distance ihey passed the mouth of White Riv- 
er, the water of which was uearly of the coloui 
of milk. As they were nitieh occupied with hunting, 
they made but twenty miles. " The butTalo," says the 
Journal, " were now bo numerous, that from an em- 
inence we diacoTered more than we had ever seen 
before at one time ; and though it was impossible 
accurately to calculate their number, Ihey darken- 
ed the whole plain, and could not have been, we were 
convinced, less than twenty thousand. With re- 
gard to game in general, we Iibvg observed that wild 
animals are usually found in the greatest numbers in 
the country lying between two nations at war. 

"August 30. We set out at the usual time, but 
after going some distance were obliged to stop two 
hours for one of our hunters. During this time wa 
made an excursion to a large orchard of delicioua ^_ 

elums, where we were sa fortunate as to kill iwoi^H 
u^k elks. We then proceeded down the river, and^^f 
were about landing at the place where we had agreed ^^| 
to meet all the hunrers, when several persons ap« ^1 

Seared on Ihe high hills to Ihe northeast, and by lbs 
elp of our spyglass we distinguished them to be 
Indians. We landed on the southwest side Of the 
river, and immediately after saw on a height oppo- 
aile to us about twenty men, one of whom, from 
his blanket greatcoat and a handkerchief round his 
dead, we took for a. Frenchman. Al the same lime, 
about eighty or ninety Indiana, armed wiih guna 
and bows and arrows, came out of a wood some 
distance below them, and fired a salute, which we 
returned. From their hostile appearance we were 
apprehensive that they might be Tetuns : but aa, 
{flfta the country Ihrough which :!:=y were passing, 
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it was possible they might be Yanktons, Pawoc€;8, 
or Mahas, we did not know in what way to receive 
them. In order, however, to ascertain who they 
were without risk to the party, Captain Clarke 
crossed, with three persons who could speak differ- 
ent Indian languages, to a sand-bar near the oppo- 
site side, for the purpose of conversing with them. 
Eight young men soon met him on the sand-bar, but 
none of them could understand either the Pawnee 
or Maha interpreter. They were then addressed in 
the Sioux language, and answered that they were 
Tetons, of the band headed by the Black Baffalo, 
Tahtackasabah. It was the same band which had 
attempted to stop us in 1804; and being now less 
anxious about offending this mischievous tribe. Cap- 
tain Clarke told them that they had been deaf to 
our counsels, had ill treated us two years ago, and 
had abused all the whites who had since visited 
them. He believed them, he added, to be bad peo- 
ple, and they must return, therefore, to their com- 
panions, for if they crossed over to our camp we 
would put them all to death. They asked for some 
corn, which Captain Clarke refused them : they then 
requested permission to come and visit us, but Jie 
ordered them back. He then returned, and our arms 
were all made ready in case of an attack. But 
when these Indians reached their comrades, and in- 
formed their chiefs of our determination, they all 
set off for their own camp : some of them, however, 
halted on a rising ground, and abused us with theii 
tongues very copiously, threatening to kill us if we 
came across. We took no notice of this for somv 
time, as three of our hunters were absent, and we 
were afraid the Indians might meet them ; but a9 
soon as they joined us we embarked, and, to see 
what the Indians would attempt, steered near their 
side of the river. At this the party on the hill 
seemed not a little agitated : some of them set off 
(or their camp, others walked about, and one man 
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tuwDrda ihe boats aikil iiivitiid us to laud. At 
he approaclied, we recognised him to be the same 
who hud accompanied us for two days iu 1804, itiid 
was considered a friend of the wliites. Unwilling, 
however, to have: any intercourse with Iheue people, 
we dedined his invitation, upon which he reiurjied 
10 ihe hill, and struck the f:anh three limes with his 
gun, a great oath among the Indiana, who consider 
swcarhiir by the earth us one of the most solemn 
forms of imprecation. At ihe distance of six miles 
vrn Biopjicd on a bleak sand-bar, where we thought 
ourselves secure from any attack during the uighi, 
anil also safe from the moS:Chetoe8. We had madf 
Init twenty-two miles, but in the cotirse of the day 
had killed a mule-deer, an animal we were very 
aniiJous to obtain. About eleven in the evening the 
wind shifted to the northwest, and it began to rain, 
act^impanied by thunder and lightning, after whiuh 
the 14 ind changed to the southwest, and blew with 
HUch fiulence that we were obliged to hold fast the 
canoes, for fear of their beiug driven from the sand- 
bar ; still, the cables of two of them broke, and two 
olliers were blown quite across the river; uor was 
it till two o'clock that the whole party were reas- 
sembled, waiting in the rain for daylight." 
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•■August 3 1. We examined oiirarms, and proceed 
ed with the wind in our favour. For some time we 
saw different Indians on the hills, but at length lost 
Bight of Ihem. In passing the Dome, and the first 
} of barking squirrels, we stopped and kilk 
—C r ^"^ 
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two fox squirrels, an animal we had not seen on Uia 
river higher than this place; and at night we en* 
camped on the northeast side, after making a dis- 
tance of seventy miles. We had seen no game for 
some time past on the river, but in the evening the 
moschetoes were noi slow to discover us. 

" September 1. We set out early, but were shortly 
compelled to land, and wait for half an hour, till a 
thick fog dispersed. At nine o^clock we passed the 
mouth of the Quicurre, which presented the same 
appearance as when we ascended, the water being 
rapid and of a milky- white colour. Two miles be- 
low, several Indians ran down to the bank and beck- 
oned us to land ; but as they appeared to be Tetons, 
and of a war party, we paid no attention to them, 
oxcept to inquire to what tribe they belonged : our 
Sioux interpreter, however, did not understand much 
of their language, and they probably mistook his 
question. As one of our canoes was behind, we 
were afraid of its being attacked ; we therefore land- 
ed on an open, commanding situation, out of view 
of the Indians, to wait for it. We had not been in 
this position fifteen minutes, when we heard several 
guns, which we immediately concluded were fired 
at the men in the canoe ; and being determined to 
protect them against any number of Indians, Captain 
Clarke, with fifteen men, ran up the river, while Cap- 
tain Lewis hobbled up the bank, and formed the rest 
of the party in such a manner as would best enable 
them to protect the boats. On turning a point of 
the river, however. Captain Clarke was agreeably 
surprised at seeing the Indians still in the place 
where we had left them, and our canoe at the dis- 
tance of a mile. He now went on to a sand-bar, and, 
the Indians crossing over to him, he gave them his 
hand, when they informed him that they had been 
amusing themselves with shooting at an old kog we 
had thrown into the river as it was floating down 
W^e now found them to be part of a band of eightv 
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Igea of Yanktons on Plum Creek, and Uierefore 
invited them down to our camp. After smoking 
several pipes, we told them that we had misLakeu 
Uiem for 'I'etou.H, and had intended puUing every one 
of thejii 10 deaiii if Ihcy hiid lired at our uanoe ; but 
liiiding them Vaiiklons, who were good men, we 
were glad to inke them by the hand aa faithful chil- 
dren, wiio had opened Iheir eara to our counsels. 
They saluted the Maiidan with great cordiality, and 
one of them said that iheir ears had indeed been 
upen, and that they had followed our adviue since 
we gave a medal to their great chief, and should coa- 
tiuue lo do so. We now lied a piece of riband to 
the hair of each Indian, and gave Ihem some com. 
We also made a present of a pair of leggins to ilie 
principal chief, when we took our leave of them, hav- 
mg been previously overLakeii by our canoe. At 
two o'clock we landed to hunt on Uooliomme Island, 
but obtained a single elk only. The bottom on the 
north aide is very ricli, aod waa so thickly over- 
grown with pea. vines and grass, interwoven with 
grape<viues, tbat some of the party who attempted 
to huDt there wore obliged to leave it and ascend 
llie plain, where they found the grusa nearly as liigh 
as their heads. These plains are much more fertile 
below Ihan above the Quicurre, and the whole coun- 
try was now very beautiful. After making fifty-two 
QUles against a headwind, we landed for. ihc night 
on IX sand-bar opposite to Calumet BhifT, where we 
had encamped on the 1st of September, 1804, and 
where our flagstaff was alill standing. We suffered 
very much from the moaclietoea till the wind be- 
came so high as to blow Ibern away. 

" September 2, At eight o'clock we passed the 
mouth of the Jacques River, but soon after were com- 
pelled to land, in uonsequence of the high wind from 
tbe nortiieast, and to remain till sunset, after whiub 
«B went on lo a sand-b^r tweuty-iwu miles from 
ip of the previous evening. While 
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shore we killed three buffaloes and four prairie>fowl 
which were the first of the latter we had seen in de- 
scending. Two turkeys were also killed, and were 
very much admired by our Indians, who iiad never 
seen that bird before." • • • 

*' September 3. Towards daylight we started again, 
and at eleven o'clock we passed the Redstone. The 
river was crowded with sand-bars, which were now 
very differently situated from what they had been 
when we ascended ; but, notwithstanding these and 
the head wind, we had made sixty miles towards 
night, when, seeing two boats and several men on 
the shore, we landed, and found a Mr. James Airs, a 
partner of a house at Prairie de Chien, who had 
come from Mackinaw by the way of St. Louis, with 
a Hcense to trade among the Sioux for one year. 
He had started two canoes loaded with merchandise, 
but lost many of his most valuable articles in a squall 
some time before. After so long an absence, the 
sight of any one who could give us information of 
our country was peculiarly delightful, and much of 
the night was spent in making inquiries as to what 
had occurred since we had left. We found Mr. Airs 
a very friendly and liberal gentleman, and when we 
proposed to him to purchase a small quantity of to- 
bacco, to be paid for at St. Louis, he very readily 
furnished every man of the party with as much as 
he could use during the rest of the voyage, and in- 
sisted also on our receiving a barrel of flour. Thia 
last was very acceptable, though we had still a little 
flour, which we had deposited at the mouth of Ma 
ria's River. We could give in return only about sij 
bushels of corn, which was all that we could spare 
The next morning, 

" September 4, we left Mr. Airs at about eight 
o'clock, and after passing the Big Sioux River stop- 
ped at noon near Floyd's Bluff. On ascending th6 
nill we found that the grave of Floyd had been open- 
ed, and was now half uncovered. We filled it up^ 
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■na then conlinued duwD lo our uld camp ucar Uie 
Maha village, wliere all our baggage, whicli liad been 
wel by ibi) rain in the iiighl, waa cxpoaed lo dry. 
There waa no game on '.be river except wild geeec 
and pehuitna. Near Floyd's grave were Eome llaur- 
ishing black-waltiul trees, the first we hod eeen on 
uur return. At night we heard lite report of several 
gunn iu a direction towards the Maha village, and 
supposed it to be a signal fur the arrival o( some 
trader. But not meeting any one when we siil out 
the nest morning, 

" September d, we concluded that the firing waa 
merely to announce the reium of ihoMahas to their 
village, this being the season at which they come 
home from butfalo huuiing, to Lnke care of (heir 
corn, beana, and pumpkins. The river was now 
more crooked, the current more mpid, and crowded 
with snaga and sawyers, while the bottoms on both 
sides were well supplied with timber. At three 
o'tlock we passed Blucstoiie Bluff, where the river 
leaves the highlands and meanders through a low, 
rich bottom, and encamped for the night after ma- 
king seventy- three miles. 

"September B. The wind continued ahead, but the 
nioschctoes were so tormenting that to remain was 
more unpleasant than to proceed, however slowly, 
and we ihorefore siartod. Near the Little Sioux 
Itiver we met a trading-boat belonging to Mr. Au- 
gustus Chateau, of St. Louis, with several men on 
their wuy to trade with the Yanktons at the Jiirques 
Kivcr. We obtained from tliem a gallon of whiskey, 
»nd gitve each of the party a dram, which was the 
Grst spirituous liquor any of them had tastod siuoo 
llie 4th of July, 1805." 

During this and the following day they made a 
distance of seventy- four miles, encamping, as usual, 
on sand-bars for the night, 'to avoid the itioschetoes, 
though even here Ihey were greatly tonneoied b' 
them. 
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" September 8. We set out early," continues thu 
Journal, *^ and stopped for a short time at Council 
Bluffs to examine the situation of the place, when 
we were confirmed in our belief that it would be a 
very eligible spot for a trading establishment. Be- 
ing anxious to reach the Platte, we plied our oars so 
well that by night we had made seventy-eight miles, 
and landed at our old White Catfish encampment, 
twelve miles above that river. We could not but 
here remark the wonderful evaporation from the Mis- 
souri, which does not appear to contain more water, 
nor is its channel wider than at one thousand miles 
nearer its source, though within the intervening dis- 
tance It receives about twenty rivers, some of them 
of considerable width, and a great number of creeks. 
This evaj)()ration seemed, in fact, to be greater now 
than when we ascended the river; for we were 
obhged to replenish the inkstand every day with 
fresh ink, nine tenths of which must have escaped 
by evaporation. 

"September 9. By eight o'clock we passed the 
mouth of the Platte, which river was lower than 
when we saw it before, and its waters were almost 
clear, though its channel was turbulent, as usual. 
The sand-bars, however, which then obstructed the 
Missouri were now washed away, and nothing of 
them was to be seen except a few remains. Below the 
Platte the current of the Missouri became evidently 
more rapid, and the obstructions from fallen timber 
increased. The river bottoms aie here extensive, 
rich, and covered with tall, large timber, which is 
still more abundant in the hollows of the ravines, 
where may be seen oak, ash, and elm, interspersed 
with some walnut and hickory. The moschetoes, 
though still numerous, seemed to have lost some of 
their vigour. As we advanced the difference of cli- 
mate was very perceptible, the air being more sul- 
try than we had experienced it for a long time be- 
fore, and the nights were so warm that a thin 
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[nkct was now sufficient, altbough a few days be- 
fore two had been no more Ihati comfortalilb. Lute 
in the afternoon we encamped opposite to the Bald- 
pated Prairie, after having come a distancu of scv- I 
enly-ihree miles. 

" September 10. We ag^in set out early, and the 
wind being moderate, though aiil] ahead, we pro- 
ceeded sixty-five miles, to a sand-bar a short dis 
tance above the Grand Nemaha. In the course ~' 
the day we met a trader, with three men, on his i . 
to the Pawnee Loups, ar Wolf Pawnees, on tliB 
PliiUe. Soon alter anolher boat passed us witb 
seven men from Si. Louis, bound to the Mahae. 
With both of these parlies we had some conversa- 
tion, but onr anxiety to go on would not suffer us 
10 remain long with Ihem. The Indians, particular- 
ly the squaws and children, had become weary willi 
the length of the route, and we were impniieut to 
reach our country and our friends- We saw on the 
Hhore deer, raccoons, and turkeys. 

" September 11. A high wind from the northweat 
detained us till afier eunrise, wheu we started, but 
proceeded slowly, siiiee, from the river being now 
rapid and narrow, as well as more crowded with 
sand-bars and timber than above, much caution was 
iiecessHry in avoiding these obstacles, especially as 
the water was low. The Nemaha seemed less wide 
than when we saw it before, and Wolf Hiver had 
scarcely any water. In the afternoon we halted 
above the Nadowa to hunt, and killed two deer, 
t.fiet which we went on to a small island forty miles 
fi'om our lust eneampnieut. Here we were no 
longer annoyed by the moschctoes, which did not 
Bcem to frequent this part of the river j and, after 
halving been persecuted by these insects the whole 
distance from the Falls, it was a most agreeable re- 
lease. Their noise was very agreeably exchanged 
for th^t of the common wolves, which were liowling 
"' idiAerem direclJons, and of the prairie waives. 
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whose barking resembles precisely Ihal of a ci» 
dog. 

"September 13. ATiera Ihick rogauaalieavy dew, 
we set out by stmrise. anil at ihe distance of seven 
miles passed two pirogues, one of them bound to Iho 
Pliitle for the purpose of trading with the Pawneea, 
ilie oilier on a Impping expedition to Ihc iieiglibour- 
hood of the Mahas. Soon afier we met tlie trading 
party under Mr. M'Clellaii : and with them was Mr. 
Gravclioea, the interpreter whom we had sent wilb 
a fiicHra chief to the Unit ed Stittes. The chief had 
iinfortun.ttely died at Washinpon, and Gmvelines 
was now on his way to the Hicaras wilh a speech 
from the preaidenl, and the presents which had beeit 
made to the deceased. H« nad also directions to in- 
struct the RIcaras in agriculiure. He wi 
panied on his mission by old Mr. Durion, our former 
inierpreler, for the purpose nf employing his influ- 
ence lo secure a sate passage for the Bicara preeei ' 
ihrongh the country of the Sioux, and also lo e 
gage some of the Sioux chiefs, not exceeding six, 
visit Washington. Both of them were inslrueted 
inquire particularly after the fate of our party, no 
intelligence having been received from us for a long- 
time. Wo authorized Mr. Durion to iuvite ten or 
twelve of the Sioux chiefs to accompany him, par- 
ticularly the Yanktons, whom we had found well 
disposed towards our country. The afternoon being 
wet, we determined to remain with Mr. M'Clellan 
during the night; and sending live hunters ahead, 
spent the evening in inquiries respecling what had 
transpired in the United States since we left. 

" September 13. By eight o'clock in the morning 
we overtook Ihe hunters, but ihey had killed nothing. 
The wind being now loo high lo proceed safely 
through Ihe timber that was stuck in every part of 
the chatiuel, we landed and sent the small canoes 
■head to hunt. Towards evening we overtook Iheni, 
and Ancamped, having been able to advance only 
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'sigbteeu miles. The weailier wac very waiiD, antl 
ihe nishea in the boitonis were so tliick arid high 
that we could scarcely hunt ; still, we were so forlu- 
iiate as to obtaiu four deer itnd u lurkey, which, with 
the houling owl, aQd ilie common buzzard, crow, 
und hawk, were the only gtiiiie we saw, Among 
the timber was the cottonwood, sycamore, ash, mul- 
berry, papaw, walnut, hii:kory, prickly ash, and seV' 
eral species of elm, inlersperaed with great quanti- 
ties nf grape-vines, and three kinds of pea. 

"September 14. We resumed our journey, 
this being the pan of the river to which the Kaiizas 
resort Cue the purpose of robbing the boaiH of tlw 
traders, we held ourselves in readiness to Tire upo^, 
any Itidiaus who should offer us the slightest in " 
nity, as we no longer needed Iheir friendship, 
had found Ihat a lone of firmness and decision 
the best possible method of making a proper impreat- 
sioii upon these freebooters. We did not, however, 
encouDler any of tliem, but just heluw Lite' old Kan- 
zas village met three trading boats from St. Loiil^ 
on their way to the Yanktons and Mahaa. Aftr~ 
leaving them we shw a number of deer, of whit 
we killed live, and landed on an island (ifty-tht 
miles from our last eucainpment. 

" September li. A strong breeze ahead prevent 
us from proi;ceding more than forty-nine miles, to 
tha neighbourhood of Hay Cabin Creek. The Kan- 
las was very low at this time. About a mile be- 
yond it we landed to examine the situation of a high 
iiill, which lias many advantngcs for a trading house 
or fort ; while on the shore we gathered great quaa- 
tities of papaw, and shot an elk. The low grounds 
were now delightful, and the whole country exhibit- 
ed a rich appearance; but the weather was oppress- 
ivfly warm, and descending as rapidly as we did 
from a conl, open coimtry.situ.ited in the latitude of 
from «6° to iO", in which we had been foi nearly 
two years, to the wooded plains in 38" and 3ft" "" 
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heat wduM have been almost insufferable but foi 
the winds constantly blowing from the south and 
southeast. 

** September 16. We set out at an early hour, but 
the weather soon became so warm that the men 
rowed but little. In the course of the day we met 
two trading parties on their way to the Pawnees 
and Mahas, and after making fifty-two miles, landed 
on an island, and remained there till the next morn'^ 
ing. 

" September 17. We started early, and passed in 
safety the island of the Little Osage village. This 
place is considered by the navigators of the Missou- 
ri as the most dangerous part of it, the whole stream 
being compressed, for two miles, within a narrow 
channel crowded with timber, into which the violrnce 
of the current is constantly wasliing the banks. At 
the distance of thirty miles we met a Captain 
.M*Clellan, lately of the United States army, with 
whom we encamped. He informed us that the gen- 
eral opinion in the United States was that we were 
lost, the latest accounts of us being from the Man- 
dan village. Captain M'Clellan was on his way to 
attempt to open a new trade with the Indians. His 
plan was to establish himself on the Platte, and after 
trading with the Pawnees and Ottoes, to prevail on 
some of their chiefs to accompany him to Santa Fe, 
where he hoped to obtain permission to exchange 
his merchandise for gold and silver, which were 
there abundant. If this should be granted, he would 
transport his goods on mules and horses from the 
Platte to some part of Louisiana, convenient to the 
Spanish settlements, where he would be met by tlie 
traders from New Mexico. 

" September 18. We parted with Captain M'Clel- 
lan, and within a few miles passed the mouth of 
Grand River, below which we overtook the hunters 
who had been sent forward the day before. They 
Jl^Ad not been able to kill anything, nor did we 
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•ny gacne ext;ept one bear ajid three arkej'B, so 
that (lur whole siocL of pruvisions wub reduced to 
one biscuit fur each person ; btit aa there was all 
abuudaiice o( papuw, the ineii were porrectly cun- 
tenled. The current of Lhe riwer waa more geuile 
thau wheu we had ascended, the water being lower, 
though it waa still rapid in places where it was con- 
fined. We continued to pass ihi-ough a very Sue 
country for fifty-two miles, when we encamped 
nearly opposite to Mine Itiver. The next morning', 

'' September IS, wo worked our oars ail day, with- 
out taking time to hunt, or even landing, except once 
lo gather papaws ; and at eight o'clock reached the 
entrance of the Osage Hirer, a distance uf aerenty- 
two miles. Several of the party hiul been for a day 
or two attacked with soreness of the eyes, the eye- 
ball being very mueh swelled, and the lid appearing 
as if burned by tlie sun, and being extremely painful, 
parlicularly when exposed to the light. Three of 
the men were bo much affected by it as lu be unable 
tu row. We therefore turned one of the boats adrift, 
and distributing the men simong tlie others, we set 
out a little before daybreak, 

*' September 20. Tho Osage was at this time low., 
nnd discharged but a very small quantity of water. 
Near the mouth uf the Gaeconade, where we artiveii 
at noon, we met five Frenchmen on their way to lh( 
Grunt Osage village. As we were rapidly moving 
along, we saw on the banks some cows feeding, 
when Che whole party almost involuntarily raised a 
shout of Joy on perceiving this image of civilization 
and domestic life. 

" Soon after, we reachetl the little French village 
of La Charette, which we sainted with a. discharge 
of four guns, and three hearty cheers. We then 
landed, and were received with kindness by the in- 
habitants, as well as some traders from Canada, who 
were going to traffic with the Osagea and Ottoes. 
^^JThey were all equally surprised and pleased at our ^ 

i I 
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arrival, for ihey had long since abandoned all ho pel 
of ever seeing us again. 

** These Canadians have boats prepared for the 
navigation of the Missouri, which seem better cal- 
culated for the purpose than those of any other form. 
They are in the shape of bateaux, about thirty feet 
long and eight wide ; the bow and stern pointed, the 
bottom flat, and being propelled by six oars only : 
their chief advantage is their width and flatness, 
which saves them from the danger of rolling sands. 

" Having come forty-eight miles, and the weather 
threatening to be had, we remained at La Charette 
till the next morning, 

" September 21, when we proceeded, and as sev- 
eral new settlements had been made during our ab- 
sence, we were refreshed with the sight of men and 
cattle along the banks. We a^so passed twelve ca- 
noes of the Kickapoo Indians going on a hunting 
excursion. At length, after prQceediD,or forty-eight 
miles, we saluted with heartfelt satisfaction the vil- 
lage of St. Charles, and on landing were treated 
with the greatest hospitality and kindness by all the 
inhabitants of the place. Their civility detained us 
till ten o'clock the next morning, 

" September 22, when the rain having ceased, we 
set out for Coldwater Creek, about three miles from 
the mouth of the Missouri, where we found a can- 
tonment of United States troops, with whom we 
passed the day ; and then, 

" September 23, descended to the Mississippi, and 
round to St. Louis, at which place we arrived at 
twelve oV'lock ; and having fired a salute, went on 
shore, where we received a most hearty and hospi 
table welcome from the whole village." 




riBTHEB ENUUEBATION AND SESCKIPTION OF TUB 
QUADSOPEDS, BIBDS, FISHES, AMD PLANTS BOTIOBH 
DtmiNG THE EXPEDITION. 

The qimdruiieda of the countty estending from tho 
llofky Mountains lo tho Pacific mny lie conveniently dt- 
vicied into domeatic and wild animals. The first class em- 
braces the horse and dog only. 

The horse is confiiied priDc[paIlj to the nations inhab- 
iting the great plains of the Cnlumbia, lying bctweeu the 
fortieth and fiftieth degrees of north laiitode, and extend- 
ing fmm Ihe Rocky Mountains (n a range of mountains 
which pats the Columbia near t!ie Great Falls, between 
the one hundred and eixteenth and the one hundred and 
twenty-first degrees of vest latitnde. The Shoehoneea, 
Chopunneifa, Sokulks, Echeloots, Eneeahiirs, and Chillnc- 
kittequaws, all enjoy the benefit of that docile, generous, 
and noble animal ; and ell of tliem, escept the last three, 

They appear to he of an excellent race ; are lolly, ele- 
gantly formed, active, and hardy ; and many of them ap- 
pear like fine Engliah coaraers. Some of them are pic^, 
with targe apols of vrfaite irregnlarly distribnted, and in- 
temiixcd with a dartc-brown bay : the greater pan, how- 
eicr, are of a untfonti eoloitr, miirked with stars and while 
feel, and in IJeelness and bottom, as well as in form and 
colour, resemble the best blood«d horses of Virginia. The 
oalives suffer them lo ran at large in the plains, the grase 
n." which affords Ihem iheir only aubsiaienee, their mac- 
ierj taking no trouble lo lay in a winter's slore for them ; 
■nd, if they are not overworked, llicy will even at tbii 
Mason ftlten on the dry herbage. These plains are rare- 
ly moister-ed by rain, ano Ihe graea is eonscquenily short 
and thill Fhc natives, excepting IhoEO of the Ronkj 
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Moontaius, appear to take no pains in selecting the mato 
horses for breed, and, indeed, those ol' that class appear 
much the most indifferent. The so'l and climate of ths 
country appear to be perfectly well adapted to the natuie 
of the animal, Avhich is said to be found wild in many parts. 
The several tribes of Shoshonees, who reside towardt 
Mexico, on the waters of the Multnomah River, and parlic 
"Urly one of them, called Shaboboah, have also a great 
number of mules, which they prize more highly than 
horses. ♦ * * 

The dog is unusually small) about the size of an ordina- 
ry cur. He is usually parti-coloured, black, white, brown, 
and brindle being the colours most predominant : the head 
is long, the nose pointed, the eyes are smaU, and the ears 
erect and pointed, like those of the wolf. The hair is 
short and smooth, excepting on the tail, where it is long 
and straight, like that of the ordinary cur-dog. The na- 
tives never eat the flesh of this animal, and he appears to 
be in no other way serviceable to them than in hunting 
the elk. 

The second division comprehends the brown, white, or 
grizzly bear, the black bear, the common red deer, the 
black-tailed fallow deer, the mule deer, the elk, the large 
brown wolf, the small wolf of the plains, the large wolf of 
the plains, the tiger-cat, the common red fox, the silver fox, 
the fisher or black fox, the large red fox of the plains, the 
kit-fox or small fox of the plains, the antelope, the sheep, 
the beaver, the common otter, the sea-otter, the mink, the 
seal, the raccoon, the large gray squirrel, the small gray 
squirrel, the small brown squirrel, the ground squirrel, the 
blaircaUf the rat, the mouse, the mole, the panther, the 
hare, the rabbit, and the polecat or skunk 

The brown, white, or grizzly bear, which seem all to be 
of the same family, with an accidental variation of colour 
only, inhabit the timbered parts of the Rocky Mountains. 
They are rarely found on the western side, and are more 
commonly below those mountains, 'n the plains, or on theii 
borders, amid copses of brush and underwood, and neai 
the water courses.* ♦ * * 

The black bear differs in no lespect from those common 

* 8ee Journal, i., 189, 105, 198, 2i)0. 227, 240 ; 'i., 225, 235, 261. 
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1» Ibe United Stales. It cbieQy inliabils the timbered 
(lartB o( Ibe Itock; Moimtaiiia and Ibe borders of Ibe greai 
libtina oo the Columbia. * • ■ 

Tlic common red deer inhabils Ihe Ronky Mountains in 
the Dcit^bunrhatid or the Chopunnish, also about the Co- 
lumbia, aud doWD that rirer a^ Jow as where the tii!e-wa- 
iFi coiameaccs. It docs not appear to difler EssetiliatlJ 
from iliosc of tlic United Stales, being the some in shape, 
size, aud appearance. The tail, however, is of an unusual 
length, far exceeding that of Ihe common deer^ Captain 
liBwia measured one, and found ii lo be seventeen inches 
long. , 

The black-tailed fallow deer 13 pecnlinr to tlie Paciflo 
eoasl, and is a itiatinct species, partaking equally of the 
qualities of tlie mule and common deer. Its car* are long- 
er, and its winter coot ia darker than that of the common 
deer. I'he receptacle of the eye is more conspieuous, ilB 
legs are stioricr, and its bod; thicker and larger. The 
tad is of the same length with that of the cnnunon deer 
the hair on the under part white, and on its ^des and top 
of a deep jelly black : its haiua, in form and colour, are 
like those of the mule deer, which it likewise i^^embles In 
its gait. The black-tailed deer never runs at full speed, 
but booada with all its feet from the ground at Uie same 
time, like the mule deer. It sometimes inhabits the wood 
lands, but more often tlie prairies and opeo grounds. II | 
is generally of a sise larger than the common doer, and 
less than the mule deer. * • -• 

The mtile deer inhabilB the coast of llie Pacific, llic plaii 
irfiheMiBBouri, andthe borders of Ihe Kooskooskee Kiver, 
iothe neigbbonrhoodofthe Rooky Mounluins, ' * ' The 
ijualities of this animal have been already noticed. 

The elk is of the same species as Ibose found ii 
greater part of North America. It is common to every 
part of this coontrj, aa well the timbered lands as th4 ' 
plains, but ia toDch more abundant in the former than in 
the latter.* • • • 

Of wutvei. there are the large l>rown wrff and tha wotf 
of the plains, of which last thiere nre iwo kinds, the tar«~ 
and Ihe amill. The large brown wolf inhabits the wcMd; 
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oountries on the borders of the Pacific, and the mountaini 
OD either side of the Columbia between the Great Falli 
and Rapids, and resembles in all points those of the United 
States.* 

The large and small wolves of the plains are principally 
found in the open country, and in the woodlands on its 
borders. They resemble, both in appearance and habits, 
those of the plains of the Missouri.! * * ♦ 

The tiger-cat inhabits the borders of the plains and the 
woody regions in the neighbourhood of the Pacific. This 
animal is a size larger than the wild-cat of our country, 
and much the same in form, agility, and ferocity. The 
colour of the back, neck, and sides is a reddish brown, ir- 
regularly variegated with small spots of dark brown. The 
tail is about two inches long, and nearly white, except the 
extremity, which is black ; it terminates abruptly, as if it 
had been amputated. The belly is white, beautifully va- 
riegated with small black spots ; the legs are of the same 
colour with the sides; the back is marked transversely 
with black stripes ; the ears are black on the outer side, 
covered with fine short hair except at the upper point, 
which is furnished with a pencil of hair, fine, straight, and 
black, and three fourths of an inch in length. The hair of 
this animal is longer and finer than that of the wild-cat of 
the United States ; and the skin of the animal is in great 
demand among the natives, as they form their robes of it. 

Of foxes we saw several species. The large red fox 
of the plains, and the kit-fox, or small red fox of the plains, 
are the same on the Columbia as those on the banks of the 
Missouri. They are found almost exclusively in the open 
plains, or on the tops of brush within the level country. * *^* 

The black fox, or, as it is called in the neighbourhood ot 
Detroit, the fisher, is found in the woody country border- 
ing on the coast of the Pacific. How it should have ac • 
quired this appellation it is diflicult to imagine, as it cer- 
tainly does not live upon fish. These animals are exceed- 
ingly strong and active, and admirably expert in climbing, 
which they perform with the greate-st ease, and bound 
fipom tree to tree in pursuit of the squirrel or raccoon, their 
moaf usual prey. Their colour is of a jetty black, excejif 

* Journal, i., 195. 1 J lama: I IM. 
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mg a Bmall white spot upon the bieast : the budj is long, 
Qnil the lega short, rosemblins Ihose of the commo- ' — 
Bpit dog. The tail la Teinnrkably long, and does ni 
in other particulate from (hat of the ordinaiy fox. 

Thesilver fox 13 an animal very rare, even in theccpuntrj 
it inhabits. We saw only the sidna or this animal in tba 
uossesHion of the natives of the woody country' helow the 
Falls of the Columbia, which induced ub to believe tliat |( 
19 eonfinej lo tliat country. From tlie skin, it appeared 
to be of about the size of the large red fox of the plains, 
resembling that animal in form, and particularly in the di- 
mensions of the tail Its legs Captain Lewis conjectured 
to be somewbal larger. It haa a long, deep, lead-coloured 
for, intermixed Willi long hairs, either of a black or white 
colour at the lower part, and invariably white at tiie top, 
forming a most beautiful silver gray. Captain Lewis 
thought tliis the most beautiful of the species, excepting 
one which he saw on the Missouri , near the Natural Falls. 

The antelope inbaliita tlie great plains ofthe Columbia, 
and resembles those found on the banlts of the Misaoori, 
and, indeed, in every part of the nntirabered country, but 
it is bj no means as abundant on tlie west as on the east 
sideof the Rocky Mountains. • • • 

'I'ho sheep is found in many places, but mostly in the 
timbered parts of the Rocky Mountains, It lives in great- 
er numbers on the cliain of mountains forming tbe com- 
mencement of tilt woody country on the coast, and pass- 
ing tlie Columbia between ITie Falls and ilapida. Wo 
saw only Iho skins of tills animal (which the natives 
dress with the wool on], and the blankets which Ihey 
manufacture from the wool. The animal appears to be 
of about the size of our common sheep, and of a white 
colour; the wool being litie on many parts of the body, 
but not equal in length lo that of the domestic sheep. Chi 
the hack, and particularly on the top uf the head, Ihe wool 
is intermixed with a conmderable quantity of long siraigbi 
hairs. From the Indian aooaunts. this animal has erect, 
pointed horns ; but one of otir engages informed ub i' 
be had seen it in the Black Hills, and thnt its homi n 
lunated, like th^wB ofthe ci 
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The beaver of these countries is large and fat, its llesli 
Tery palatable, and we considered it quite a luxury. On 
the 7th of January, 1806, our hunter found a beaver in his 
traps, from which he prepared a bait for taking others. This 
bait will entice the animal as far as he can smell it, which 
may be fairly stated at a mile, as its sense of smeU is 
very acute. To form this bait, the castor or bark-stone 
(so called from its having the smell of tanners* bark) is 
first gently pressed from the bladder-like bag which con- 
tains it into a vial of four ounces with a large mouth : five 
or six of these stones are thus taken, and there must be 
added to them a nutmeg, a dozen or fifteen cloves, and 
thirty grains of cinnamon, finely pulverized and stirred to- 
gether, with as much ardent spirits as will reduce the 
whole to the consistency of mustard. The bottle must be 
then carefully corked, as the compound soon loses its effi- 
cacy if exposed to the open air. The scent becomes much 
stronger in four or five days, and, provided proper precau 
tion is taken, the compound will retain its virtue for months 
Any strong aromatic spices will answer, as their only ob- 
ject is to give variety and pungency to the scent of the 
bark-stone. ♦ ♦ ♦ The female beaver has young once in 
a year only, sometimes two and sometimes four at a birth, 
and this is usually in the latter end of May and the begin- 
ning of June, at which time she is said to drive the mal# 
trom the lodge, as he would otherwise destroy her proge 
ny. * * ♦ 

The common otter does not differ from those inbibitin^ 
other parts of America. 

The sea-otter resides only on the seacoast or in th* 
neighbourhood of salt-water. When fully grown it at 
tains the size of a large mastiflT dog. The ears are lOt ai 
inch in length, thick, pointed, fleshy, and covered,wit\ shof 
aair. The tail is about ten inches long, thick at the poiD< 
of insertion, and partiaUy covered with a deep fur on thf 
upper side. The legs are very short, and covered wit b fur 
and the feet, which have five toes each, are broad, large 
and webbed, and covered with short hair. The body ol 
the animal is long, and of the same thickness througlout. 
and from the extremity of the tail to the nose mea mn?/ 
about five feet. The colour is a uniform dark brown anrl 
when the animal is in good order and in season, it ia pei 
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r»cLly black. Tkis animal is unrLvalI«<l far the beauty, 
richness, and eaftDesaoriCs fur, tlie inner part of it, whea 
opeiied, Iieing lighter Ihaa the surTace ia its natural posi- 
tioii ; and there are some blaclc, shilling hairs iDlerniiKed 
wiili it which are rather longer, and add much to its beau- 
tj. Tlie fur in some of Lhia species preaeula a lifter col- 
our, sometimes brown, about the ears, none, and eyes. 
Tbcir young are oltea eeoa of a cream-coloured white 
about the nose, eyi^, and forehead, which are always much 
lighter than the other parts, aad ilie fur of these is much 
inferior to that of the fuQ-grown animal. 

The mink inhabits the woodjy country bordering on the 
scacoast, aud docs not difler in any point from those of the 
United Stales. 

The seal is found on the coast of the Pacillc in great 
numbers, and as lar up the Columbia as the Great rails, 
none having been discovered lieyond ttiem. * * * 

The raccoon iiiliabits the woody districts bordering ou 
the coast in considerable numbers, and is caught by the 
natives witli snares or pitfalls ; but Lhey hold its elun in 
ijtile or no esiimation, and very seldom make it into lobea. 

OrsquirrCJs We saw several Epecies. 

The large gray squirrel appears lo inhabit u narrow tract 
of country, well covered with wliito-oak timber, aituatod 
on the upper side of the mountains, just below the Falls ot 
(he Columbia) nor is it Ibuud except in tracts where 
(here is this kind of timber, D«ver appearing in di&trlcta 
where piie is mast abundant. This animal is much bu 
perior in size to the common gray squirrel, resembling in 
liirin, colour, and siso the fux-squirrel of the AtlaoUc 
Stales. I'he tail ejiceeds the wliole length uf Iho body 
and head: thoeyeaaredarki the whiskers long and black, 
the back, sides of the head and tail, and outward part of 
the legs, are all of a blue- coloured gray; and the breast, 
belly, and inner part of the body are of a pure while. The 
hair b short, like that of (he fox-squirrel, thoogh nmch 
finer, and intermised with a portion of fur. The najlvel 
bold the skin of this animal in high estimation, and use il 
Is making their robes. It subsists on acoma and filberta, 
the last growing in great abundance in the oak countrj. 

The small gray squirrel is common to every part of tba 
ROcky Moimiaiiis wtiere timber abounds. It dilTcra torn. 
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the dark brown sqairrel in colour only. The back, Bideflt 
neck, head, tail, and outer part of the legs are of a brown- 
ish lead-coloured gray ; the tail is slightly tinged with a 
dark reddish colour near the extremity of some of the 
hairs ; the throat, breast, belly, and inner part of the legs 
are of the colour of tanners' ooze, and there is a narrow 
strip of black, commencing behind each shoulder, and en- 
teiuig longitudinally for about three inches, between the 
colours of the sides and belly. Its habits are precisely 
those of the dark brown squirrel, and, like the latter, it is 
extremely nimble and active. 

There is another species of squirrel, evidently distinct, 
which we denominated the burrowing squirrel. It in- 
habits the plains of the .Columbia, and somewhat resem- 
bles those found on the Missouri. Its length is about one 
foot five inches, of which the tail makes two and a half 
inches only: the neck and legs are short, as are also 
the ears, which are obtusely pointed, and lie close to the 
head, the aperture being larger than is generally found 
among burrowing animals. The eyes are of a moderate 
size, the pupil being black, and the iris of a dark sooty 
brown : the whiskers are full, long, and black ; the teeth, 
and, indeed, the whole contour of the animal, resemble 
those of the squirrel. Each foot has five toes, the two 
inner ones of the fore feet being remarkably short, and 
armed with blunt nails, while the remaining toes on these 
feet are long, black, slightly curved, and sharply pointed. 
The hair of the tail is thick on the sides only, which gives 
it a fiat appearance, and a long, oval form ; the tips of the 
hair forming the outer edges of the tail being white, the 
other extremity of a fox red ; the under part of the tail 
being of an iron-gray colour, and the upper part of a red- 
dish brown. The lower part of the jaws, and the under 
part of the neck, legs, and feet, from the body and belly 
downward, are of a Ught brick red ; the nose and eyes of 
a darker shade of the same colour ; and the upper part of 
the head, neck and body, of a curious brown gray, with a 
alight tinge of brick red : the longer hairs of these parts 
are of a feddish white colour at their extremities, and faU- 
iDg together, give the animal a spepjded appearance. These 
animds west of the mountains; like those on the Missouri, 
fonn large pgn^mupities, occupying spmetinres with theii 
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o hunilrcd acres of lan<l; thesi! barrows an 
beparate, and each coniaiDs, j;erl)a|is, lua or twelve inliab- 
itants. There is a liiUe mound in fmnt of the hole, fonn- 
t»l of Ibe earth ttirown out of the burrow, and frequently 
Uiero are three or four of these holes, forming une hurrow, 
around the base of the liule mounds. Hinae of these 
□louoda, which are about two feet in height and four iit 
diameter, are occupied as watoli-towers by Ihe inliabitaats. 
The aoimals, one or more, are irregularly diatrihoted over 
llie tract thus occupied, at the distance of from ten to forty 
yards; and when any one appiroachea, they set up a abrill 
whistling sound, somewhat resembling (unci, tmect, lietel, 
which ia the signal for their cocnpanions to Cake the alarm, 
ind rclreaC within their intrcnchmcnts. They feed on Ihe 
roots of grass, tta. 

The small brouii squirrel is a beautiful little animal, abuut 
iha siae and fonu of the red squirrel of the eastern Allau- 
iic States and along Iho western lakes. The tail is as 
long as tlie body and neck, anil in shape like that of the 
red squirrel. The eyes are black, the whiakera long and 
black, but uat abundant \ the baek, sidea, head, neck, and 
outer part of the legs are of a reddish browa ; the throat, 
III east, belly, and inner part of Ihe legs of a pale red; the 
lull ia ofa Diisture of black and fox-coloured red, in which 
the black predominates in the middle, and the other on the 
edges and ejctremity. The hatr of the body is about an 
inuli and a half long, and so fine and soil Ihat it has the 
appeuraoce of fur ; that of tha tail ia coarser, and double 
the length. This animal feeds chiefly on the seeds of dif 
fereol species of pine, and is always found in the pine 
country. 

The ground squirrel we fomil in orery part of the coun- 
try, sod it ilificrs in do respect from those of the United 
States. 

There is still another species, called by Captain Lewis 
the barking squirrel, found in the plains of the Missouri. 
Tbia animal commonly weighs about three pounds : tta 
colour ia a uniform bright brick red and gray, the fonneT 
piodoioiaating ; and the under side of the neck ana beB; 
nre lighter than the other parts of the body. The legs ara 
short, and the breast iind shoulders wide ; Ihe hewl ji 
unit and muscular, terminates more bUintly, and is wiiJni 
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and flatter than that of the common squirrel ; the ears ars 
short, and appear as though they had been cropped ; the 
jaw is furnished with a pouch to contain his food, but it ia 
not so large as that of the common squirrel ; the nose ia 
armed with whiskers on each side, and a few long haira 
are inserted on each jaw and directly over the eyes ; the 
eye is small and black ; and each foot has five toes, the 
two outer ones beuig much shorter than those in the 
centre. The two inner toes of the fore feet are long and 
sharp, and well adapted to digging and scratching. From 
the extremity of the nose to the end of the tail, this animal 
measures about one foot five inches, of which the tail 
makes four inches. Notwithstanding the dumsiness of 
its form, it is remarkably active, and digs in the ground 
with great rapidity. These animals reside in little subter- 
raneous villages like the burrowing squirrel ; and although 
six or eight usually live together, they have but one e^ 
trance to their domicil. Their holes are of great deptL, 
and Captain Lewis once followed one to the depth of ton 
feet without reaching its termination ; they will occupy 
in this manner several hundred acres of ground. When 
they are at rest their position is generally erect on their 
hinder feet and rump ; and they sit in this way seemiogly 
with much confidence, barking at any intruder that may 
approach with a fretful and harmless intrepidity. The 
noise they make resembles that of the little pet-dog, the 
yelps being in quick and angry succession, attended by 
rapid and convulsive motions, as if they were determinew 
to sally forth in defence of their freehold. They feed on 
the grass of their village, beyond the limits of which they 
never venture to pass. As soon as the frost commences 
they shut themselves up in their holes, and continue there 
till the spring opens. The flesh of this animal is not un- 
^easant. 

Sewellel is the name given by the natives to a small ani 
mal found in the timbered country on the Pacific coast, 
though it is most abundant in the neighbourhood of the 
Great Falls and Rapids of the Columbia. 

The natives make great use of the skins of this animal 

-for robes, dressing them with the fur on, and sewing them 

together with the sinews of the elk or deer. When dreaa- 

ed, the akin is from fourteen to eighteen inches long, and 
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OOm seven to nine in width ; and the ualtvcj always sep- 
arate the tail Irom it when (hej make it into robes. ThjH 
animal climbs trees and burrows in the ground precisely 
liko a squirrel. 1(3 ears arc stiurt, tliin, and pointed, and 
covered with a fine short hair of a uniTorm reJdish brown ; 
(he bottom or base of the long hairs, which exceed the fat 
bul litCle in length, as well as the fur itself, are of a dark 
colour next to the skin for two thirds of the length of the 
animal ; the fur and hair are very line, short, thick-set, and 
silky 1 the ends of both being of a reddish hrown. that col- 
our predominating generally in the appearance of the ani- 
mal, ^llhoach Captain Lewis oITereil a considendjle re- 
ward to the Indians for one of these animals, be couid 
never procure one alive. 

The blairtaii, so called by the French engages, appears 
to be of the civet s|iecies, and much resembles the common 
badger. These anunals inhabit the open plains of the Co- 
lumbia, in some places those of the Missouri, and are oc- 
casionally found in the woods : they burrow in haul ground 
with surprising eafio and dexlerity, and will cover them- 
selves in a TEty few raoments. They have five long nails 
on each foot -, thoso on the fore feet being much the long- 
est, and one on each hind font being double, as with the 
beaver. They weigh from fourteen to eighteen pounds. 
The body is long in proportion to its thickness ; the fore 
legs are remarkably large and muscular, formed like those 
of the turnspit dog, and, as well as the htnd legs, are short. 
Tbey are broad across the shaulders and breast ; the neck 
is short, the mouth wide, and furnished with shaip, straight 
teeth both above and below, with font sharp, straight, point- 
ed tusks, two in the upper and two in (he lower jaw. The 
eyes are black and small ; the whiskers placed in four 
points on each side near the nose, and on the jaws near 
the opening of the montli ; the ears short and wide, ap- 
pearing as if a part had been col off. The tail is about 
Ibnr inches in length, (he bait on it being longest at the 
point of its junction with the body, and growing shorter 
lillit endsinanacotepoSM. Thehaironlhe bodyiamut* 
longer on the sides and romp than on any other put, 
which t'ives to the animal an apparent flatness, particolip. 
If wtien it rests upon its beUy The hair is upward ol 
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three inches in length, being longest on the rump, when 
it extends so far towards the point of the tail that it con- 
ceals the shape of the hinder part of the body, giving to it 
the appearance of a right-angled triangle, the point of 
the tail forming an acute angle : the small quantity of 
coarse fur intermixed with the hair is of a reddish pale 
yeUow. 

The rat inhabiting the Rocky Mountains, hke those on 
the borders of the Missouri in the neighbourhood of the 
mountains, is distinguished by having a tail covered with 
hair like the other parts of the body. ♦ * * The ordinary 
house rat we found on the banks of the Missouri as far up 
as the woody country extends ; and the rat first mention- 
ed Captain Lewis found in Georgia, and also in Madison's 
Cave in Virginia.* 

The mice which we saw are precisely the same with 
those in the United States ; nor does the mole differ in 
any respect from the species so common there. 

The panther is found in the great plains on the Colum- 
bia, on the western side of the Rocky Mountains, and on 
the coast of the Pacific. It is the same animal so well 
known on the Atlantic coast, and which is most commonly 
found on the frontiers or in the unsettled parts of the coun- 
try. * * * 

The hare west of the Rocky Mountains inhabits the 
great plains of the Columbia ; and to the east of those 
mountains, the plains on the Missouri. It weighs from 
seven to eleven pounds. The eye is large and prominent, 
the pupil being of a deep sea-green, and occupying one 
third of its diameter ; and the iris is of a bright yellowish 
and silver colour. The ears are placed far back, very near 
each other, and the animal can dilate and throw them for- 
ward, or contract or lay them upon its back, with surpri- 
sing ease and quickness. The head, neck, back, shoul- 
ders, thighs, and outer part of the legs are of a lead colour ; 
tlie sides, as they approach the belly, become gradually 
more white ; the belly, breast, and inner part of the legs 
and thighs are white, with a light shade of lead colour ; 
the tail is round and bluntly pointed, covered with white, 
wofX, fine fur, not quite so long as on the other parts of the 

* See Journal, i., 244. 
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y ; aaJ Itie body is covered with a deep, fine, noit, oloM ^M 
Tai. Ttie ciilouis here deeoribed are those which the ani- ^U 
mal assumes from the middle of April to the middle of No- ^U 
rember, being the rest of the year uf a pure while, except ^M 
the black and reddish brown of the eurs, which nevet H 
change. A few reddish brown spots are sometimes inter- 
mixed with the white, in February, on the head and the 
upper part of the neck and ehaulders. The body of the 
animal ia smaller and longer in proportion lo its height 
than that of the rabbit. When it run^ it carries its toil 
straight behind : it bounds with surpriuing agility: is ex 
tiemely fleet, and never burrows or takes shelter in the 
ground when pursued. Its teeth are like those of the rab- 
bit, as is also its upper lip, wtiicb is divided aa high as the 
nose. Its Aiod is grass and herbs, and in winter it (eedi 
much on the bark of several aromatic herbs growing oil 
the plains. Captain Lewis measured the leaps of this an 
imal, and found ihern generally from eighteen to twentj'- 
one ieet : they are generally found separate, and are nere,' 
seen to associate in greater numbers than two or three. 

The rabbit here is the same as those of our own couu' 
try, and it is (bund both on the prairies and woodlands, 
but is not very abundant. 

The polecat is also fonnd in every part of this country. 
It ia very abundant in some parts on the Columbia, par- 
ticularly in the neigbbouihood of the Great Kails and Nar- 

'■-'-- -'"r, where it lives in the cliHk, and feeds 

eslablitdimenls. It it ' 
n other pans of North I 
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Of the birds which we saw between the Rocky Mount- 
ains and the Pacilic, we will first mention tbe grouse or 
praihe-hcn. This bird frequents (he great plains of tha 
(jolombia, and does not difler from tliosu of the upper por- 
tion of the Miwouri, Its tail is pointed, Ibe leatheii ta 
(he eentre being much longer than those on the sidOL 
This Bjiecies differs essentially in Uie formation of ita plu- 
mage frnrn those of (he Illinois, the tails of (he latter Imh 
ing composed of feathers of an equal longtii. In the win- 
ter season it is booted to tlie liist joint oi' the (ocb, whlob 
uriously bordered on their lower edgps with narrow, 
scah^ placed veiy close In each olb«r, and .^tend- 
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ing horizontally about an eighth of an inch on each side^ 
adding much to the broadness of the feet : a proviskni 
which bounteous Nature has furnished them for passing 
with more ease over the snows ; and, what is very remark- 
able, in the summer season these scales drop off. This 
bird has four toes on each foot, and its colour is a mixture 
of dark brown, reddish and yellowish brown, and white, 
confusedly blended. In this assemblage of colours, the 
reddish brown predominates on the upper parts of the body, 
wings, and tail, and the white on the belly, and the lower 
parts of the breast and tail. These birds associate in large 
flocks in autumn and winter, and even in summer are seen 
in companies of five or six. They feed on grass, insects, 
the leaves of various shrubs in the plains, and on the seeds 
of several species of speth and wild rye, which grow in 
the richer soils. In winter their food consists of the buds 
of the willow and cotton wood, and different berries. 

The cock of the plains is found in great abundance irom 
the mouth of the southeast fork of the Columbia to that 
of Clarke's River. Its size is about two and three quarter 
inches less than that of our ordinary turkey. The beak is 
large, short, curved and convex, the upper chap exceed- 
ing the lower : the nostrils are large, the back is black, 
and the colour of the rest of the body of a uniform mix- 
ture of dark brown, and a reddish and yellowish brown, 
with some small black specks. In this mixture the dark 
brown predominates, and has a slight cast of the dove- 
colour : the wider side of the large feathers of the wings 
are dark brown, without any other shade. The tail is 
composed of nineteen feathers, that in the centre being 
th'3 \r ngest, and the other nine on each side of it grad- 
ually diminishing. When folded, the tail comes to a 
very sharp point, and appears long compared with the 
body. In the act of flying, the tail appears like that of 
the wild pigeon, but the motion of the wings closely re- 
sembles that of the pheasant and grouse. This bird 
has four toes on each foot, of which the hindmost is the 
shortest, and the leg is covered with feathers about half 
way from the joint to the foot. When its wings are ex- 
panded there are wide openings between the feathers, the 
plumage being too narrow to fill up the space ; and the 
winga are short compared with those of the grouse o 
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The habits of the bird resemble Ihose of the 
grouse, excepting that it feeds on the leaf anil hnds of the 
pulpy-leafRd Uiorn. Captain Lewis did net remember to 
hare seen it but ia Ibe njighbourhood of a shrub vliich 
they also sometimea feed on, the prickly pear. The gi»- 
sard is large, much less cnrnpreseed and muscular than id 
must birds, and perfeetly resembles a cntw. Wlien ibe 
bird Bies It utters a cackling sonnd, not unlike that of the 
dunghill fowl. Its flesh is dark, and only tolerable in point 
of flavour, being less palatable than that of the pheasant 
or grouse. The feathers about the head are pointed, sti^ 
and short, and fine and stiff about the ears ; at the base 
of the beak there are several hairs. This bird is invaria 
hly found in the plains. 

Of pheasants we otecrvcd tlic targe black and w!ul« 
plieasant, the small ^leckled pheasant, und the small brnwn 
pbeasant. 

The large black and white pheasant differs but Uttle 
from that of the United States, the brown being rather 
brighter, with a more reddish tint. This bird has eighteen 
featliera in the Liil, about six inches in length. He is boot- 
ed to the toes, and the two tufts of long Uack feathers on 
eaeh side of the neck are no less obeerrable than in the 
male at this speeles inhabiting the United States, 
feathers on the body are of a dark brown, tip^Md with white 
and black, the black predominating, while the white are '~ 
regulatly intermixed with the black and dork brown 
every part, though in greater praponion abont the neck, 
hreast, and t>elly ; and this mixture makes the bird resem- 
ble that kind of dunghill fowl which llie housewives of our 
country call Danuninicker, On the breast of some the 
white predominates. Ilie tuf^ on the neck leave a space 
«boiit two and a half inches long and one wide, wliurp no 
feathers grow, though it is concealed by the plumage on 
the higher and under parts of the neck ; this apnc* ena- 
bles them to contract or dilate the feathers on the neck 
with more ease. Th« eye is dark, the beak black, eurred, 
and somewhat pointed, the i][^r chap exceeding the un- 
der one : and a narrow TcrmiOioo stripe runs along alum 
each eye, not protuberant, but uneven, with a number ot 
minute rounded dots. The bird feeds on wild fruits, pST 
licularlv the (lerrv of the aatacanirais, and itihrihi's etel« 
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sively the poition of the Rocky Mountains watered by tM 
Columbia. 

The small speckled pheasant is found m the same dis- 
trict as the foregoing, and differs from it only in size and 
colour. It is but half the size of the black and white 
pheasant, associates in much larger flocks, and is veiy 
gentle ; the black in its colour is more predominant, and 
the dark brown feathers are less frequent ; the mixture of 
white is also more general on every part. This bird is 
smaller than our pheasant, and the body more round ; the 
flesh both of this and the last-named species is dark, and, 
with our means of cooking, was not well flavoured. 

The small brown pheasant inhabits the same country, 
and is of the same size and shape as the speckled pheas- 
ant, which he resembles also in his habits. The stripe 
above the eye in this species is scarcely perceptible, and is 
found, when closely examined, to be of a yellow or orange 
colour instead of vermillion, as in the other species. The 
colour of the bird is a uniform mixture of dark yellowish 
brown, with a slight sprinkling of brownish white on the 
breast and belly, and under the tail ; and in its whole ap- 
pearance it much resembles the common quail. It is 
booted to the toes, and its flesh is preferable to that of the 
two preceding. 

The buzzard is, we believe, the largest bird of North 
America. One taken by our hunters, and not in good con- 
dition, weighed twenty-five pounds. Between the extrem- 
ities of the wings he measured nine feet two inches ; from 
the extremity of the beak to the toe, three fe6t nine and a 
half inches ; and from the hip to the toe, two feet. The 
circumference of the head was nine and three quarter inch- 
es ; that of the neck, seven and a half inches ; and that of 
the body, two feet three inches. The diameter of the eye 
was four and a half tenths of an inch ; the iris is of a pale 
scarlet red, and the pupil of a deep sea-green. The head 
and part of the neck are without feathers ; the tail is com- 
posed of twelve feathers of equal length, each being about 
fourteen inches ; the thigh is covered with feathers as low 
as the knee, and the legs are naked, and not entirely 
omooth. The toes are four in number, three forward, and 
that in the centre much the largest; the fourth is short, 
iaserted near the inner part of the three ot^rs, and rathei 
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■njaeting forwaKl ; Lbe top or upper pait or the toes is 
hricatedwilh broad scales lying transversely, and the naila 
are black, short, and bluntly pointed. The under side of 
the wing ia covered vrith white down and feathers; a 
white stripe of about two incties in width marks Ihe outer 
part of iho wing, embracing tjie lower points of the plo- 
raagc, and covering the joint ; and the remainder is of a 
deep black. The shin of tbe beak and bead to ttie joining 
of the neck is of a pale orange colour, and the other pan 
deslitate of plumage ia of a light flesh colour. It is not 
known that this bird preys upon liring animals : we have 
Been him feeding on tlie remains of tlie whale and other 
Gall Ihrown upon the coast. He was not seen by any of 
the party until we had desoended below the Great Falb of 
the Columbia, and he is believed to be of the vulture 
^nus, although lie lacks some of the characterislics, par- 
tiaularly the hair on the neck and the plumage on " 
legs. 

TTie robin is an inliabilant of the Ilocky Mountains. 
llie beak of this bird is smooth, black, and convei; the 
upjwr chap exceeds the other in length, and a few small 
Mack hairs garnish the sides of its base. The eye is of a 
uniform deep sea-green colour; the legs, (eet, and talona 
are white, the longest claw, inclading the talon, being of 
the same length as the leg : these are slightly imbricated, 
□iiTved, and sharply pointed. The crown, from Ihe beak 
back 10 Ihe neck, embracing more than half the cire ~ 
ference oTthe neck, and the back and tail, are all of a 
ish dark brown ; the tviiS outer feathers of the tail being 
dashedwithwhitenear their tips, though imperceptible when 
the tail is folded, A fine Mac* forms the ground of the ■ 
ivings ; two stripes of the same colour pass on cither side 
of the head, from the base of the beak to the upper edge o( 
the eye ; and a third stripe of the same extends from It 
nides of the neck to the tips of the wings, across the cro. . 
in the form of a gorget. The throat, neck, bretst, and 
belly are of a fine brick red, tinged with yellow, a uuTrow 
stripe of which colour commences just above the oontrfl 
of each eyp, extending backward to the neck tiU it oomr" ' 
in contact irtih the black etripe bcfn-e mentioned, .. 
vrbich it answers as a border. The first and secoDtf 
s of feathers covering the joint of the wing next U 
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the boUy are beautifully tipped with brick reil, as is 
each laige feather of the wing on the short side of its pbi- 
mage. This beautiful little bird fe-eds on berries. It in- 
habits exclusively the woody country : we never heard ita 
note, which might be owing to the coldness of the season. 

The crow and raven are exactly the same in appearance 
and note as those on the Atlantic, except that they are 
much smaller on the Columbia. 

Neither do the hawks of the Pacific coast differ from 
those of the United States. * * * With the crows and ra 
vens, they are common to every part of the country, their 
nests being found in the high cliffs along the whole course 
of the Columbia and its southeastern branches. 

The large blackbird is the same as those of our coun- 
try, and is found everywhere west of the mountains. 

The large hooting owl we saw only on the Kooskooskec, 
near the Rocky Mountains. It is the same in form and 
size as the owl of the United States, though its colours, 
particularly the reddish brown, appear deeper and brighter. 

The turtle-dove and the robin (except the Columbian 
robin already, described) do not differ from those of the 
United States, and are found both in the plains and in the 
common broken country. 

The magpie most generally inhabits the open country, 
and resembles those of the Missouri. 

The large woodpecker or laycock, the lark woodpecker 
and the common small white woodpecker with a red heaA 
are found only in the timbered lands, and differ in no re 
spect from birds of the same species in the United States. 

The lark, which frequents the plains only, and is noi 
unlike what is called in Virginia the old-field lark, is th€ 
same with those seen on the Missouri. 

The fly-catcher is of two species. 

The body of the first is small, of a reddish brown col- 
oar, with some fine black specks ; the tail and neck are 
short, and the beak is pointed. This is of the same spe« 
cies as that which remains all the winter in Virginia, 
where it is sometimes called the wren. It is the smallest 
bird we saw except the humming-bird. 

The back, head, neck, wing, and tail of the second spe- 
cies are of a yellowish brown ; the breast and belly yel- 
lowish white. The tail is short like that of the wren, but 
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the Itird ilscir la i size smaller tlian Lhn wreo ; Iho beak u 
strajglil, pointed, caaTex, raLher large at tlie baae, and Lhe 
Fbaps ore of oqual length. BoUi these epccics arc Tuuau 
exi'iusively in lhe wuody country. 

'J'he blue-crested and lhe smaU wliite-ci'esteil uurvua are 
wniined lo thepinecounlry, aswelloii the Kockj Mount- 
ains na along the Paci&c coast. 

The snipe of the marshes and the cummun aaud-siiipe, 
the bat, aud Iheu'bite wnodpeckec, areof the samespeiiiet 
na those in ilie United States.* ' * 

The black u'oudpecker is fbimd in most parts of Ehs 
lUnkf Mountains, and in the western and soulhweslern 
uouQtains. It is about the &ize of the lark woodpecker 
ur turlle-doTE, though his wings are longer than tliose of 
cither of these. The beak ia an inch in length, black, 
curved at the base, and sharpij pointed, with tlie chajis of 
[fqual lenjjth ; aud around its base, including the eye and 
a small part of the throat, Ibcre is a. Rae criinson red. 
The neck, as low down as the crop In front, ia of an iroa 
gray ; Ihc belly and breast prtscnt a curious mixture of 
white and blood-red, which has much the appearance of 
paint, Iho red predomitiatinft : thi- top of the head, the 
back and sides, and the upper surface of the wings and 
Uil, ai^tear of a glossy green in a certain exposure to the 
light, and the underside of the wings and tail is of a sooty 
hUck. The tail has ten feathers, sharply pointed, those in 
the centre being the longest, or about two and a half inch- 
es in length. The tongue is barbed and poioted, and of an 
eluatic, canilaginous substance j the eye is rather large, 
the pupil black, and the iiis of a dark yellowish brown. 
The uovetnents of this bird when flying, and also its notes, 
resemble those of the small red-headed woodpecker com- 
mon in lhe United States. Tiic pointed tail renders it es. 
seotiat serrioe in retaining its resting position against the 
perpendicular sides of trees. The legs and feet are black, 
•nd covered with wide imbiicated scales ; and it has foui 
toes on each foot, two extending back and two forward, 
lite nails of which are much curved, pointed, and tetj 
■hi.r[-. It feeds on bugs and olber insects. 

The catumet eagle is sometimes found on (he wralen 
Ndn of the Hocky Mountains, as Captain Lewis was io- 
^tooi by the natives, in whose possession he ^w tbeb 
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plumage. They are of the same species as those on Un 
Missouri, and are the most beautilul of all the eagles in 
America. The colours are black and white, richly f arie 
gated. The tail feathers (so highly prized by the Indians) 
are twelve in number, of unequal length, and white to 
within two inches of their extremities, where they sudden- 
ly change to a jetty black. The wings have a large circu- 
lar white spot in the middle, which is only visible when 
they are extended ; and the body is variously marked with 
black and white. In form they resemble the bald eagle, 
but are rather smaller, and fly with much greater rapidity. 
This bird is feared by all his carnivorous competitors, 
which, on his approach, instantly abandon the carcass on 
which they had been feeding. The female breeds in the 
most inaccessible parts of the mountains, where she makes 
her summer residence, and descends to the plains only in 
the fall and winter seasons. The natives are constantly 
on the watch for them at these seasons, and so highly is 
their plumage prized by the Mandans, the Minnetarees, and 
the Ricaras, that for the tail feathers of two of these birds 
they will give a good horse or gun ; and among the Great 
and Little Osages, and the nations inhabiting countries 
where the bird is more rarely seen, the price is even double 
this. With these feathers the Indians decorate the stems 
of their sacred pipes or calumets, whence the name of cal- 
umet given to the bird is derived. The llicaras often do- 
mesticate this bird for the purpose of obtaining its plumage. 
The natives also fasten these feathers in their hair, deco- 
rate their war caps or bonnets with them, and attach them 
to the manes and tails of their favourite horses. 

As we were near the coast only during the winter, many 
of the aquatic birds may have retired from the cold, and 
been lost to our observation. We saw, however, the large 
blue and brown heron ; the fish-hawk ; the blue-crested 
fishor ; several species of gulls ; the cormorant ; two spe- 
cies of loons ; brant of two kinds ; geese ; swan, and sev- 
eral species of ducks. 

The large blue and brown herons, or cranes, as they 
are usually termed, are found on the Columbia below tide- 
water, and differ in no respect from the same species in 
the United States. The same remark will apply to the 
fish-hawk and the blue-crested or kinf? fisher, both of whict 
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d everywhere on the Coliimliia and its tribiitar; 

Of gulls we noticed foor apeciea on the coast and river, 
all comniOD to the United States. 

The uonnorant is, properly speaking, a large black duoli 
thai feeds on fish ; and Captain Lewia could perceive iiu 
diifurenco between this bird Lhcre and those frequeaiing 
the Potomac and other rivers on the Atlantic coast. 

or loon there were two apecies, the drst, or apeckled 
loon, being found on all the rivers west of the mounliuns. 
and of the same size, colour, and form as those of the At- 
lantic coant. 

"niB second species we saw at the Falls of Columbia, 
anil from thence downward to the ocean. This bird is nut 
more than half the size of the other : its neck is long. Blen- 
der, and while; the plumage on tlie body, and on the top 
of the head and neek, is of a dun or ash colour; the 
breast and belly are white ; the lieak is like that of the 
epeckled loon ; and, like it, il cannot By, but dutlers along 
on the suTface of the water, or dives wlien pursued. 

The broot aru of three kinds : the white, the brown, am' 
the pied. 

The white brant are very common on the shoreB of the 
Pacific, where they remain in vast numbers during the 
winter ; nnd, Idte the swan-geese, feed on the grass, roots, 
and seeds which grow in the marshes.' • • * 

The brovm brant ore neaily of the same colour size, 
and form as the white, only that Iheu- wings are oonaider- 
ably longer and more pointed. The plumage on the upper 
part of the body, neck, head, and tail resembles in colour 
that of the Canadian gouse, Uiongh somewliat darker, from 
some dark feathers bemg irregularly scattered throughout ; 
neither hare they the Game white on thu neck and sides 
of the bead as the goose, nor ia tlie neck darker than Ihe 
body ; though, like the goose, they have some white 
feulhera on the rump U the insertion of th,'> tad. The 
beak is dark, as are also the legs and feet, with a greenish 
cast ; the breast and belly are of a. lighter colour than the 
back, and are also irreguUrljapoltedwilb dark brown and 
black feathers, which give it a pied appearance ; the flesh 
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m darker and better than that of the goose. » « * llieiv 
is no difference between this bird and the brant so common 
on the lakes, the Ohio, and the Mississippi 

The pied brant weighs about eight and a half poundsv 
differing from the ordinary pied brant in its wings, which 
are neither so long nor so pointed. * * ** Its note is also 
much like that of the common pied brant, from which, in 
fact, it is not to be distinguished at a distance, although it 
is certainly of a distinct species. * * * 

Of geese there are two kinds, the large and smaU. The 
large goose is like our ordinary wild or Canadian goose : 
the small is rather less than the brant, which it resemble^ . 
in the head and neck, which are larger in proportion than 
those of the goose ; the beak is likewise thicker and short- 
er, and its note is similar to that of the tame goose. In 
all other points it resembles the lai^er kind, with which it 
so frequently associates that it was some time before we 
discovered it to be a distinct species.* 

There are also two kinds of swan, the large and the 
small. The large swan is the same as that in the Atlantic 
States : the smSi differs from it only in size and in note, 
it being about one fourth less, and its note entirely differ* 
ent. The note, which is as loud as that of the large spe- 
cies, begins with a kind of whistling sound, terminating io 
a round, full tone, loudest at the end, whence it might be 
denominated the whistling-swan. Its habits, colour, and 
contour appear to be precisely like those of the larger 
kind. This bird was first found below the Great Narrows 
of the Columbia, near the Ghilluckittequaw nation : they 
were very abundant about the coast, and remained there 
all the winter, being five times as numerous as those of 
the large species. 

Of ducks there are many kinds : the duckinmailard, the 
canvass-back duck, the red-headed fishing duck, the black 
and white duck, the little brown duck, the black duck, two 
species of divers, and the blue- winged teal. 

The duckinmailard, or common large duck, resemblea 
the domestic duck, is very abundant, and found on every 
part of the Columbia below the mountains. * * ♦ 

The canvass-back duck is a most beautiful bird, and, u 

* Joarcftl, i., IM. 
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tt well blown, very dclicioua lo the palale. It is loundis 
considemble aanibera at tbe mouth of the t'<uliiinhia. II 
ia or the same species as tliaee m the Delaware, Susque- 
hannah, anil Fatoinac, and of equally fine lliivour. • • • 

The red-headed lisbing-duck ia canimoa Ca eiviy part of 
(he river, and was the onl/ duck we aaw dd the waters ol 
(lie Ctdumbiawilhia the Rocky Muuntaina. Itialhesanut 
in i^rery respect aa Chose on the Atlantic coaat. 

I'tie black and white dnnk is small, and of a sine lar^fei 
tlian the teal. The male is beautifuUy variegated wi^ 
black and white ; the white occopying the breast and back, 
the tail, the feathers of itie wings, and two lulls of feath- 
ers whicb cover the upper part uf the winga when folded, 
and likewise the neck and head : the female ia^ the largest. 
This is believed lo be of the same species as the duck 
common on the Atlantic coast, called the butter^boi. The. 
beak is wide and shurt, and, aa well as the letia, of a dark 
colour : its desh is eitremely well Savoured. • • ' 

The black duck found mi the Columliia is the same ai 
Captain Lewis niitiued on nianypartaof theOhinandMiSr 
si^ippi Kivers ; and the divers and the blue-winged teal 
resemlde in all respects thoae of the United SUies. 

The fish we saw mi the coast and in the Columbia were 
Iho whale, porpoise, skait, donnder, salmon, red char, two 
species of salmon trout, mountain or apecUed trout, bot- 
tlcnose, anchovy, and sturgeon. 

The whale is anmetimes pursued and taken with the 
harpoon b/ the Indiaus, but ia mucb more frequently kilt 
ett by running against the rocks in violent slarma, and 
Ihrown on shore hy the wind and tide, • • ■ 

The porpoise, skait, and Ha under are the same as ihoao 
found on the Atlantic coaat. 

The common salmon and red char are iohabitaiiis bolh 
nflhe sea and rivora. The former aro usually the Urijust, 
and weigh from Gvo to fifteen pounds. They are round in 
all the rivers and little creeka on the western side of the 
continent, and the nnUvcs are greatly indebted to them bt 
Iheir eubaistence. The body of the fish is from two and» 
balf tu thrue feet lung, pn^xtnionabl; broad, and covaa) 
With imbricated scutes of a moderate sixe ; the ^e k 
large, the iris of a sUvery colour, and the pupil black ( 
tbe rostrum or noas extendi Icyouil iIib under ,jaw, and 
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h jawa are armcil ivitb a single aeries of lan^ lueA- 
trhicb ore subutale and inflected near the cstremiliea m 
the jatPSi wlierc Ibey are also more closely arranged ; ihe] 
liave also some Eharp teeih uf smaller size, and sharp 
puinla Du tbs longue, whicb is thick and fleshj. The fina 
of the back are iwo : Ihe lirst is placed nearer the head 
Ihan the veatral lins, and has several rays ; while Lhe seo- 
und ia far back, near the tail, and has no rays. The Uesh 
of thia fiafa, when in order, is of a deep 11 esli- coloured red, 
and ol aver; shade from that to an orange jrellaw, but 
wlien very meagre it is aknoet white. Tbe roe is in high 
esiunation among the natiies, who dry it in the aun, and 
preserve it for a great lenph of lime. • • • 

Tlic red char is ralher broader in proportion to ila length 
Iban the common salmon. The scales are also inibnca- 
led, but rather larger ; the rostrum extends far beyond tbe 
under jaw, and the teeth are neither su largo nur numerous 
BB those of the salmon. Some of tbeso fish are almoal 
entirely red on the belly and sidea ; olhers are much whi- 
■HT than Ihe sahnon, and none of tbem are variegated witb 
dark spots, though in regard to their flesh, roe, and every 
particular With regard to rarm, ibey are like that fish. 

Of salmon trout we observed two kinds, difTering only 
iu eitlour. They are Beldoin mure than Iwo feet in 
leoglh, and are much nanower in proportion to thmr 
length than lhe salmon or red char. The jaws are near- 
ly of Ihe same length, and are furnished with a single ae- 
rieaoreubutate, Mraight teeth, neiiher as long nor as large 
as those of the salmon. The mouth is wide, and on tlie 
tongue there are also some teeth : tbe fins are placed mucb 
like those of the salmon. At tbe Great falls we found 
this fish of a silvery white colour on the belly and sides, 
and of a bluieh li^t brown on the back and head. Tbe 
other kind is of a dark colour on its back, and its sides and 
beliy are yellow, with transverse sttipea of dark brown ; a 
little red being sometimea intermixed with Lbese coloun 
on the belly and sidea towards tbe head. The eye, flceb, 
*nd roe are like lliose of llie salmon. 

The while species found below Ihe Falls weie in escel' 
lent order wlieti the salmon were entirely out of seasoa, 
aad not fit lor use : they associate with the red char is 
Mttio nnjlets and cireeks. This fiih is abont Iwv flaeldrtl 
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,n length, anC weiglis aboat ten pounils : tlie aye ■ 
moderately large, tho piijiil black, wilh a small admiilun 
ur yellow, anil Lhe iria or a silvGiy wbite, a little tiagei 
near its bonlor Willi a ycllowisli brown. Tbe fins are 
small in proportion lo the size of the fisli. and are \toay, 
ihoiigh not pointed, exr«pt the tall and back fins, whicb 
are alightlj so. The prime baolt Jiu and the ventral ones 
rantain eieh tea rays ; those of the gilia, thirteen; that of 
the tail, twelve; and the small fin ]daced near and abuvs 
the tad has no bony rays, hut is a tough, flexible substancS) 
ciivered with a aniooih akin. It 13 Uiicker in proportion W 
its width than thn salmon : the tongue is thick and findT 
armed on each bonier with small subuhite teeth in a siit^ 
serieB, and the teeth and tiie mouth areas before deacribedi 
Neither this fish nor the salmon are caught witb tbe hook. 
nor do we know on what they feed, 

Tlie mountain or speckled Irout is found in the waters 
of tho Columbia within the Qkouaiains. It is tbe aatne aa 
those in tbe upper part of the Missouri, but ia nut so abuo- 
ituit : we nerer saw this fish below the mountains. 

The botilenuse is Ibe same as that seen, in the Missouri, 
and is found exclusiveiy williin the moantains. 

The anchovy, called by tli-e natives oU/ich, is so delicate 
a fish that it soon becomes tainted unless pickled or 
suiuked. Tlie Indiana run a sniall slick through tbe gilla. 
and either han^ them up to dry in the araoke of their 
Judges, or kindle small fitcs under them for this pur- 

Of shellfiah we observed the dam, the periwinkle, the 
domraon muscle, thu cockle, and a species with a eirculai 
fiat shell. I'be dam of tbe Pacific coast ia very smallt 
tile shell cOBsisting of two tbIv«8 opening with hinges, and 
being smooth, thin, of an oval form like that of the common 
(ouBcle. aad of B sky-blue colour. It is about one and > 
half iBuhes m length, and hangs in clusters to the moM ol 
the rocks : tho natives sotnetimes eat them. Tbe per- 
jwiakle, both of the river and the ocean, is similar to 
Iboee found in the same situation on the Atlantic enut 
Tiie common musde of th« river is tbe same as thai 
n tbe rivers on the Atlantic - the eoclde is small, and 
■hso closely resembles that in the Atlantic. There if 
hkcwia^ un animal inhabiting n shell that is perfectly cir 
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eukur, about three inches in diameter, tliiu and entire oft 
the margin, convex and smooth on the upper side, plain 
on the under part, and covered with a number of minute 
capillary fibres, by means ot which it attaches itself to thA 
sides of the rocks. The shell is thin, and consists of one 
valve, with a small circular valve in the centre of the 
und'*r shell : the animal is soft and boneless. 

The pellucid jelly-like substance, called the sea-nettle, ia 
ibund in great abundance along the strand of the Pacjfic, 
where it is thrown up by the waves and tide. 

There are two species of fuci thrown up in this manner. 
The first species consists, at one extremity, of a lai^e ves- 
icle or hollow vessel, which wiU contain from one to two 
gallons : it is of a conic shape, the base of which forms the 
extreme end, and is convex and globular, having in itc 
centre some short, broad, angular fibres. Its substance is 
of about the consistence of the rind of a citron melon, and 
three fourths of an inch thick ; the rind being smooth from 
the small extremity of the cone. A long, hollow, cylindri- 
cal, and regularly tapering tube extends to twenty or thirty 
feet, and terminates in a number of branches, which are 
flat, half an inch in width, and rough, particularly on the 
edges, where they are furnished with a number of little 
ovate vesicles or bags of the size of a pigeon's egg. This 
plant seems calculated to float at each extremity, while 
the little end of the tube, from whence the branches pro- 
ceed, lies deepest in the water. The other species, seen 
on the coast towards the Killamucks, resembles a large 
pumpkin : it is solid, and its specific gravity greater than 
the water, though sometimes thrown on shore by the 
waves. It is of a yellowish brown colour, the rind smooth, 
and its consistence harder than that of the pumpkin, but 
ea»ly cut with a knife : there are some dark brown fibres, 
rather harder than any other part, which pass longitu- 
dinally through the pulp or fleshy substance which forma 
the interior of this marine production. 

The reptiles we saw in the country west of the Rocky 
Mountains are the rattlesnake,* the gartersnake, the lia* 
ard, and the snail. 

The gartersnake appears to belong to the same famil) 

* Se« Jotimal, i., 3(Kt 
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}iniaoagarlecBiiakcof iheAllanlic coast, and; I . 
[bat snake, it bos qd poUonous qualiljea. It liaa one liim- 
cired and sixty scuti uci the abdomen, and Boveiity on tlie 
tail -. tliuse on the abilKinen near tlie licad and jaws, as 
high ns Lite eye, are of a bluiali wluie, and as they recede 
friim the head they become of a daik browu. The field 
of the back and aides is black : a narrow stripe of light yel- 
luw rues along the centre of Use back ; and aa each side 
iif this eirijie tiiere is a range of small, iraaverae, vhUmg 
spots, of a paie brick red, diminishing as they recede from 
Uie head, and disappearing at the cuinnieticemenC of the 
i^iil. The pupil of the eye is black, with a narrow ring of 
white bunleriii){ on its edge, and the remainder of the iria 
is of a dark yellowish brown. 

'Itie homed lizard, called, and for what reason we oouM 
aerer learn, the pr^ie buffalo, is a oatire of the country 
west of the mouniaina, as well as on the Missouri : it is ol 
the same site, anil much ilie .same ia appearance, as the 
black lizard.* 

The vegetable productions of the country on the Colum. 
bia, furnishing a large proportion of the food of the natives, 
are the roots of a species of thistle, the fern, rush, liquo- 
rice, and a small cyUndrieal root resembling in Bavour and 
consistency Lho sweet potato. 

The thistle, called by the natives Mhanaiaqug, grows in 
a deep, rich, dry loam, with a considerable mixture of 
sand. The slem is simple, aiicending, cylindric, and bis- 
(lid, aiid rises to the heigbl of three or four feet. The cau- 
line leaf ia aimple, crenate, and oblong, rather more ob- 
tuse at its apex than at its insertion, decurrent, and its po- 
sition declining, while its margin is armed with prickles, 
and its disk hairy. The flower was dry and mutilated 
when we saw it, but the perii'jirp seemed to be much like 
that of the common lltislle. The root-leaves, which slill 
possessed their verdure, and were abont half grown, were 
of a pale green colour. The root, which ia the only pari 
used, is from nine to btloen in-chcs long, about the size of 
a loanV thumb, perpendicular, fuaifunn, and with ftom two 
to four ra<Ucles ; the rind being of a brown colour, and 
■omcwliat rough. When (irsL taken from the earth it if 
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white, and nearly a» crisp as a carrot, and in this r^isAe k 
sometimes eaten without any preparation. But when pra 
pared by the same process as that used for the poihut 
quamash, which is the most usual and the best method, it 
becomes black, and is much improved in flavour. Its taste 
is exactly like that of sugar, and it is the sweetest vege- 
table eaten by the Indians. After being baked in the kiln, 
it is eaten either simply or with train oil; sometimes 
pounded fine and mixed with cold water, until it is re- 
duced to the consistence of sagamilyj or Indian musb, 
which last was the most agreeable to our palates. 

Three species of fern grew in the neighbourhood of our 
winter encampment at the mouth of the Columbia, but the 
root of only one is eaten. It is very abundant in those 
parts of the open lands and prairies which have a deep, 
loose, rich, black loam, without any sand, where it attains 
the height of four or five feet, and is a beautiful i^ant, of a 
fine green colour in summer. The stem, which is smooth, 
cylindric, and slightly grooved on one side, rises erectly 
for aboat half its height, when it divides into two branches, 
or, rather, long footstalks, which put forth in pairs fhun 
one side only, and near the edges of the groove, declining 
backward from the grooved side. These footstalks them- 
selves are likewise grooved and cylindric ; and as the} 
gradually taper towards the extremities, put forth othert 
of a smaller size, which are alternate, and have forty oi 
fifly alternate, pinnate, horizontal, and sessile leaves. Tht 
leaves are multipartite for half the length of their footstalk, 
when they assume the tongue-like form altogether ; being 
also revolute, with the upper disk smooth, and the lowei 
resembling cotton. The top is annual, and was therefore 
dead when we saw it, but it produces neither flower not 
fruit. The root is perennial, and grows horizontally, 
sometimes a little diverging or obliquely descending, and 
frequently dividing itself as it extends, and shooting up a 
number of stems It lies about four inches under the sur- 
face of the earth, is of a cylindrical form, with few or no 
radicles, and varies from the size of a goose-quill to that 
of a man's finger. The bark is black, thin, brittle, and 
rather rough, and easily separates in flakes from the part 
which is eaten, being divided in the centre into two parts 
by a strong, flat, white ligament, like a piece of thin tape ; 
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'ta each aide of which is a -white aubstaiice, resembling 
after the root is roasied, botli in appearance and flavour 
the dougli of ntieaC. It has a pungency, hon'ever, wliiot 
was disagreeable lo ub, though Itic natives eat it vorHctoua- 
ly, and it aeema to be very nutritious . 

The rush is most commonly used byttieKinamuclia and 
other Indians aJong the seacoasl, on the sands of which tl 
grnws in greatest abundanae. From eaeh root a siogle 
stem rises erectly to the height of three or four leet, some- 
what tbiclier than a large quill, hollow and joinied : about 
twenty or thirty long, lineal, stellate, or radiate and horv 
zontal leaves surround the sLeni at eaoh joint, ahuut half 
an inoh abave which its slom is sheathed like the eand- 
rush. When green it resembles that plant aiao in appear- 
ance, as well as in having a rough stem, It is not branch- 
hig, nor does it bear, as far as we could discover, either 
flower or seed. At the bottom of this stein, which ia an- 
nual, is a strong radicle, about an inch long, descending 
perpendicularly to the root ; while just above the junction 
uf (his ladiole with the stem, the latter is surrounded, is 
the form of a wheei, with six or nine other radicles 
EcendiDg obliquely. The root attached to the perpendi 
lar radicle is a perennial solid bulb, about an inch long, \ . 
of tlut ihickDeas of a roan's thumb, of an ovate form, de^- 
pressed on one or two of its sides, and covered with a thin,'' 
Btnooth, hiack rind : the pulp is white, brittle, and easi^' 
m:iBlL[;atcd. It is commonly roasted, though somct' ' ' 
eaten raw, but in both states is rather an insipid root. 

The liqaorice of this country does not differ from that 
coimnon in the United States. It hero delights in a deep, 
loose, sandy soil, and grows very large and abundantly. 
It is prepared by being roasted in the enibers, and pounded 
slightly with a small stick, in order lo separate from it the 
strong ligament in its centre, which is thrown away, and 
the rest is eaten. Prepared in this way it has an agreea- 
ble flavour, not unlike that of the sweet potato.* The root 
of the cattail, or cooper's flag', is likewise coten by the In- 
diaus ; and also a small, dry, tuberous root, two inches ' 
length, and about the thickness of the linger : this is eat 
raw, and ia crisp, milky, and of an agreeable flavoar. 
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Besides the small cylindrical root meationed abof e, then 
is another of the same form and appearance, which is usa* 
ally boiled, and eaten with train oil. Its taste, ho^^^er, 
is disagreeably bitter. 

But the most valuable of all the Indian roots is the vnip* 

{tatoOf or the bulb of the common sagittif<»lia, or arrow* 
lead. It does not grow near the mouth of the Columbia^ 
but is found in great abundance in the marshy grounds of 
that beautiful valley, which extends from near the Quick- 
sand River seventy miles westward, and is a principal ar- 
ticle of trade between the inhabitants of that valley and 
those of the seacoast. 

This shrub rises to the height of four or five feet, the stem 
being simple and much branched. The bark is of a red- 
dish dark brown, being on the main stem somewhat rough, 
while on the boughs it is smooth : the leaf is obtuse at the 
apex, and acute and angular at the insertion of the pedicle ; 
three fourths of an inch in length, and three eighths in 
width, smooth, and of a paler green than evergreens gen- 
erally are. The fruit is a small deep purple berry, of a 
pleasant flavour ; the natives cat the berry when ripe, but 
seldom collect it in quantities to dry for winter use.* 

The native fruits and berries in most general use among 
the Indians are the shaUun, the solme, the cranberry, a 
berry like the black haw, the scarlet berry of the plant 
called tacacommisy and a purple berry like the whortlo 
berry. 

The thallun is an evergreen plant, abomiding near th( 
mouth of the Columbia, and its leaves are the favourite 
food of the elk. It is of a thick growth, rising cylindrical* 
ly to the height of three, and sometimes five feet, and va- 
rying from the size of a goose-quill to that of a man's 
thumb. The stem is simple, branching, reclining, and 
partially flexuose, witli a bark which, on the older part, is 
of a reddish brown colour, while the younger branches are 
led where exposed to the sun, and green elsewhere. The 
leaf is thi ee fourths of an inch in length, two and a half in 
breadth, and of an oval form ; the upper disk being of a 
fflossy deep green, and the under of a pale green. Tba 
•ruit is a deep purple berry about the size of a cokumon 

* Seo Joarnal ii., 85, 171. 
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a soft pulp containing a great oumlieruf small brawo 

Tlie aoliac is a small polo red berry, llie praduction of a 
plant resembliug in size and shape that wliicb producet 
the fruit called in tbe United Slalea Solomon's seal-berry, 
the berry being attached lu tlje stem in the same manner. 
It is of a globular form, cunlaining a sail pulp whicli en- 
velops fuur Heeds about the siseof the seed of the eommoa 
■mail grape. It grows among the woodland moss, and Is, 
to all appearance, an annual plant. 

The cranberry ia of the low, Tiny kind, and grows in 
marshes or bogs -. it ia precisely the same aa tlie cranberry 
of the United States. 

Thu friiit wbich, Ibough ratber larger, resembles in 
ahape the black haw, is a light brown berry, the product of 
a Iree rcseaibling in size, shape, and appearance tlial 
which in the United Slates is called the wild crab-apple. 
Ttic leaf, too, ia ))recjsely ihe same, aa ia also the bark both 
in texture ahdcolour. Thebeirieagrowinclumps of from 
tUree to eighteen or twenty, at the end of Ihe small branch- 
es, each hotry being aupporteal by a separate stem : the 
berry is ovate, and its lower epd ^htly eonoave. The 
wood of this tree is escesaively hard, and the Bati7e« 
loalio wedges of it to split their boards and firewood, and to 
hollow out Lhcir canoes. Gur party likewise Joade use of 
it for wedges and axe-bsnitles. Tlie fruit is exueedingly 
acid, and resembles in Havour the wild crab. The peii- 
carp contains a boH, pulpy substance, divided inlo four 
cells, each containing a singki seed -, and its outer cual 
consists of a ihiu and smooth, though firm and tough pel- 

Tho plant called ttcaeoamft by the Canadian tradum 
ileiives its name from the clerks of the trading companiea 
hoing genuraliy very fond a.' smoking its leaves, wbicb 
they carrjr about tbenn in a small hag. It grows generally 
in open pine districts or on thuir bunlera. We found il in 
the prairies lurdering on the Kocky Mountains, and in tbe 
more open uoodlaiuu. It is indiscriminately Ibd growth 
of a very rich and very iHior soil, and is found in ilie sanH 
'*'"* '" " •" , The. ii«t>TM oa the weatern «iite A " 
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the Rocky Mountains are very fond of this beny, »Uhr .,ii 
to us it was a very tasteless and insipid fruit. The s^ ./ ali 
is an evergreen, and retains its verdure in the same per* 
fection the whole year round. However inclement thi» 
climate, the root puts forth a great number of stems, whidi 
separate near the surface of the ground, each stem being 
from the size of a small quill to that of a man^s finger. 
The steins are much branched, the branches forming an 
acute angle with them, and are more properly procum- 
bent than creeping, although both the stems and branches 
sometimes put forth radicles, which strike obliquely into 
the ground. These radicles, however, are by no means 
general, or equal in their distances from each other, nor 
do they ai^ar calculated to furnish nutriment to the 
plant. The bark is formed of several layers of a smooth, 
thin, brittle, and reddish substance, easily separated from 
the stem. The leaves, with respect to their position, are 
scattered, yet closely arranged, particularly near the ex 
tremities of the twigs : they are about three fourths of au 
inch in length, oval, obtusely pointed, of a deep green, 
slightly grooved, and the footstalk is of proportionable 
tength. The berry is attached in an irregular manner to 
the small boughs among the leaves, and is always support- 
ed by a separate, small, short peduncle : the insertion pro- 
daces a slight concavity in the berry, while its opposite 
end is slightly convex. The outer coat of the pericarp is 
a thin, firm, tough pellicle, while the inner coat consists 
of a dry, mealy powder, of a yellowish white colour, en- 
veloping from four to six large, light brown seeds. The 
colour of the frnit is a fine scariel, and the natives eat it 
without any preparation. It ripens in September, and re- 
mains on the bushes all the winter, unaffected by the frost. 
These berries are sometimes gathered and hung in the 
lodges in bags, where they are dried without farther 
trouble. 

The deep purple berry, like the whortleberry, terminates 
bli:ntly, and has a cap or cover at the end. The berries 
are attached separately to the sides of the boughs by a 
short stem hanging underneath, and they often grow verjf 
near each other on the same bough : they separate very 
easily from the stem ; the leaves adhere closely. The 
ahmb is aa evergreen, and rises to the height of six or 
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_ it feet, gTowuiy sometimes on high lands, Lot 
(Kqaently on luw inarsby grounds. It is ahout leii 
fls in circumference, diviUca into niany irregular )iranche% 
and seldom mure than one etein springs from the sanw 
root, though they associate very thicldy : llie baric is somt<i 
what rough, and of a reddish liroivn colour, and llie wood 
is very hard. The leaves are alternate, and attached by« 
short footstalk to the horizontal aides of thu boughs : theit 
furm is a long oval, rather more acute towards the ape^ 
than at the point of insertion ; their margin alighll; beta- 
rate, the sidsB collapsing, tliiok, Arm, snioaLh, and gtosajt, 
the under surface being uf a paleur wliiiisb green, and tba 
upper of a fine deep green. This IiEautiful shrub retains 1|k 
verdure ihrougbout the year, and is mure peculiar beao- 
tiful in winter- Tho luttives BUinelinies eat the beniat 
without preparation, sometiBies they dry them in the sug^. 
and at others in their aweating-kilns. Tfaey vei; IJm> 
quently pound them, and bake them in large loiavcs weiglit 

ing Irocn tea to fifteen pounds; the bread keeping ' 

well for one season, and reLaioing its juices better hy ._ 
mode nf preparation Uian anj other. This bread is broken 
and stirred in culd wstor until it acquires the 
of soup, when it is eaten. •. 

Trees of a hirge growth are very uhundant, the wholi 
neighbourhood of the Pacifieeoastlteing well supplied wiut 
escelleat timber. The predominating wood is the fir,9f 
which we saw several speci«a. There is one singular t^ 
eujnstance atteniting all the pine of this country, which ii^ 
thai when consumed it yields not the aligblesC particle of 
ashes. The first species grows to an immense else, and 
is very commonly tweaiy-seven feet in circumference six 
feet from the gruuad, rising to the height of Itvu hundred 
and thirty leet, and one hundred and twenty of that height 
without a limb. We often found them tliirty-siic fceC in 
circumference. One of our party measured one.andraunif 
it to be litity-two feet in circumference at a point abOT«l 
the reach of an ordioaryman. This trunk for the dislaww 
of two hundred feet was destitute of limbs : Ibe tree, tN, 
was perl'ectly sound, and. at a moderate calculatiwi, ia 
beiglii might be estimaied at three hundred feet. The tim- 
vet is straight-gTBined thruugholiL, and rives better Lbaa 
ttiy other species; tbe.bark scalia ofTin dakesirrejEu) ' 
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round, and is of a reddish brown colour, particulariy tbCr 
younger growth ; the trunk is simple, branching, and not 
very prolferous. The le-af is acerose, one tenth of an inch 
in width, and three fourths in length, firm, stiff; and acu- 
minate : it is triangular, a little declining, and thickly scat- 
tered oi all sides of the bough, and springs from small tri^ 
angular pedestals of soft, spongy, elastic bark at the junc- 
tion of the boughs. The bud-scales continue to encircle 
tlieir respective twigs for several years : Captain Lewis 
counted as many as four years' growths beyond the scales. 
This tree yields hut little resin, p.nd we were never able 
lo discover any cone, although we felled several of the 
trees. 

The second is a much more common species, and con- 
stitutes at least one half of the timber near the mouth of 
the Columbia. It seems to resemble the spruce, rises from 
one hundred and sixty to one hundred and eighty feet, and 
is from four to six feet in diameter, straight, round, and 
regularly tapering. The bark is thin, of a &rk colour, and 
*jiuch divided by small longitudinal interstices : that of the 
boughs and of young trees is somewhat smooth, but less 
so than that of the balsam fir. The wood is white, very 
soft, but difficult to rive : the trunk is a simple, branching, 
diffuse stem, not so proliferous as the pines and firs usu- 
ally are. It puts forth buds from the sides of the small 
boughs as well as from their extremities, and the stem 
terminates, like the cedar, in a slender pointed top. The 
leaves are petiolate, their footstalks being short, acerose, 
and rather more than half a line in width, while the leaves 
themselves are very unequal in length, the longest seldom 
exceeding one inch, while others, intermixed on every part 
of the bough, are not more than a quarter o{ an inch. The 
leaf has a small longitudinal channel on the upper disk, 
^hich is of a deep glossy green, while the under disk is 
if a whitish green : the wo^ yields but little resin. The 
sone is not longer than the end of a man's thumb ; it is 
soft, flexible, of an ovate fonr, and produced at the ends 
of the small twigs. 

The third species resembles in all points the Canadian 
balsam fir : it grows from two and a half to four feet in 
diameter, and rises to the height of eighty or a bundled 
^bei. The stem is simple, branchmg, and prolifeious : its 



^^^TEaveB am aesBiIe, Licerose, one eiglith of an inch in length, 
and one sixteenili in breadth, Ihicid; scallered nn Ihe 
iwigs, and aJhcring lo the under aides only ; gibbons, a 
little declining, obtiiBelj painted. boII, and Hexihle. 'Die 
upper disk is marked longitudinally with a slight chaniel 
of a doep glossy green ; the under one is of n palo greeu, 
and not gUissy. This tree aSurds canGiderable quantities 
uf n line aromatic balsam, resembling the balsam or Unn- 
ada in taste and appearance. Theatnall pistils, when (iii- 
ed, rise like a blister on th'e trnnk and braoclics. The i 
bark that envelops these pistils is eoA, and easily punO^ ■ 
tuced. The geniTal appearanee of Ihe bark is dark and I 
amoolh, but less so than tliat of tlje white pine of 
country. The wood is white and soft. 

The Iburlh species in size resembles tlie second, 
■lem is simple, branching, ascending, and proliferous : tli^ 'I 
bark is of a reddisli dark brown, thicker than that of ttn | 
tliird species, and dirideil by longitudinal interstices, not 
so large as in the seoond species. The leaves are placed 
like those of the balsainfir, but am only two thirds as wide, 
and of little more than half their length, nor is the upper 
disk as green and glossy. The wixri yields no balsam, 
and but little resin; it is wliile and (uugh, althvugli rather 
porous. 

The liHh species is also of about the same siie as the 
second, and has a trunk simple, branching, and prnliTcr- 
ous. The bark la thin, of a dark brown colour, divided 
longitudioally by interstices, and scales off in thin rolfing 
Aakes : ilyields but little babam. Two thirds of Hie diame~ 
ter of the trunk In the centre, presents a reddisb white, and 
llie remainder is white, porous, and tuagh. The twigs ar« 
much lunger and more slender than in eillier of the other 
species; the leaves are acerose. one twentieth of an inch 

I in width, and one inch in lenglli ; sessile, mseiled on all 

sitlea of the bough, straight, and nblic[uely pointing tawardt 
the extremities, 'i'he upper disk has a small longitudinal 
channel, is of a deep greeor and not so glossy as in the 
balsam hr. The under disk is of a pale green. 

We have seen a species of Uiis fir on low marshy grounda, 
resemblinginallpoinlslheforegoing, except that it brand)- 
as more diffusely. This tree is generally about thlrH 

L feet in height and two in diameter. The difliisenesa of 
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its branches may result from its open situation, as it sel 
dom grows in tiie nei{ihlx)urtiood of other trees. Ttie cone 
^ two and a half inches in length, and three and three 
quarters round in its greatest circumference. It tapers 
regiUarly to a point, and is fonned of imbricated scales, of 
a bluntly-rounded form. A thin leaf is inserted in the pith 
of the cone, which overlays the centre of, and extends half 
an inch beyond, the point of each scale. 

The sixth species does not differ from what is called the 
white pine in Virginia, except in the unusual length of its 
cone, which is sometimes sixteen or eighteen inches long, 
and about four in circumference. It grows on the north 
side of the Columbia, near the ocean. 

The seventh and last species is found in low grounds, 
and in places frequently overflowed by the tide, seldom ri- 
sing higher than thirty-five feet, and not being more than 
from two and a half to four feet in diameter. The stem 
is simple, branching, and proliferous ; and the bark resem" 
blcs that of the first species, though more rugged. Tlie 
leaves are acerose, two tenths of an inch in width, and 
three fourths in length, firm, stifi!*, and a little acuminated : 
they end in short, pointed tendrils, gibbous, and thickly 
scattered on all sides of the branch, though adhering only 
to the three under sides : those inserted beneath incline 
sidewise, with upward points, presenting the leaf in the 
shape of a scythe ; while the others are nointing upward, 
sessile, and, like those of the first species, grow from small 
triangular pedestals of a spongy, soft, and elastic bark. 
The under disk is of a deep glossy green, the upper of a 
pale whitish green. The boughs retain leaves of six years' 
growth : the bud scales resemble those of the first species. 
The cone is of an ovate figure, three and a half inches in 
length, and three in circumference, thickest in the middle, 
tapering, and terminating in two obtuse points : it is com- 
posed of small, flexible scales, imbricated, and of a reddish 
brown colour. Each scale covers two small seeds, and is 
itself covered in the centre by a small, thin, inferior scale, 
acutely pointed : these scales proceed from the sides of 
the boughs as well as from their extremities. This tree 
was nowhere to be seen above the Wappatoo. 

llie stem of the black alder arrives to a great size. It 
iB simple^ branching, and diflTuse .* the bark is smooth, of a 
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jt culour, with while spreading spots, resembling tt 
the beech ; anil lbs leal, fructification, itc,, les 
preeiBely IhOHO oflhe common oUer of our country, 
grow separately from different lools, and not in clu 
like those of the United Slates, T)>e black alder dm 
cast its leaf until the 1st of December. It is some 
found growing to the height of sisty or seventy feel, a 
from two lo four feet in diameter. 

There is a tree growing along tlie Ccdumbia, below tL 
eulianco of Cataraxst River, which, when divested of it 
foliage, much resembles the ash. The trunk is 6lm[d< 
branchiag, and dilTuse ; t)ie leaf [leliolatc, plain, divided ta 
four deep linea, similar lo Ihat of the palm, and constdera 
bly lobate ; the lobes lerminaling in front three to five ai 
gulsr points, and their margins being indented wiUiirre^ 
&r and somewhat circular incisures. The petiole is era 
lindrical, Enioalh, and seven inches long, and the leaf H 
self eight inches in length, and twelve iu breadth. Tbm 
tree ia freqnenily three feet in diameter, and rises fiui 
lorty to fifty feet : its fruit ia a winged seed, somewhat n 
senibling that of the maple. 

In the same part of the country there is a tree reseiii 
bling the white maple, though much smaller, and. seldoo 
of more than six or seven jnclies in diumeter. These tte^ 
grow in clusters, from fifteen l« twenty feet in height, tiOB 
the same bed of roots, spreading and leaning nutwai 
The twigs arc long and aleoiier ; the stem is simple aj 
branching : Ihe bark resembles in colour that of the whilS 
maple : the leaf is petiolate, plain, scattered, nearly circu 
lar, with acute angular incisures round the margin, of ai 
inch in length, and Irom six lo eight in nmnber ; tho act' 
angular points being cienate, three inches in length a_ 
four in width. Tho petiole is cyliadrie, smooth, and a. 
inch and a quarter in length : the fruit was not seen. 

The midergrawth consists of Ihe honeysuckle, the aldefj 
the seven hark, or. as it is called in l!ie United States, n.' 
bark, the whortleberry, a shrub hke the quiUwood, a pli- 
resembUng the mountain-holly, the green biier, and tho fem. ' 

The honeyauckle conmion in the United Slates we found 

aboDt the mouth of the Calumbia, having first dlscovKed 

it on the waters of the Kooskooskee, near the cnuntiy of 

the Cbopnnnish, and afterward below the Grand Rapiai. 

n— F F ^^ 
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An alder resembling that of our country we foiuul alM 
in great abundance in the woodlands on the west side of 
the Rocky Mountains. It differs, however, in the colo<ii 
of its berry, which is of a pale sky blue, whereas that of 
the United States is ot a deep purple. 

The seven bark, which is the same as the nine bark of 
the United States, is also common here. 

There is a species of whortleberry here, found on the 
highlands from the Columbia Valley to the seacoast, rising 
to the height of six or eight feet, branching and diffuse. 
The stem is cylmdrical, and of a dark brown colour ; the 
collateral branches being green, smooth, and square, and 
putting forth a number of alternate branches of the same 
colour from the two horizontal sides only. The fruit is a 
small deep purple berry, held in much esteem by the na- 
tives. The leaf is of a pale green, three fourths of an inch 
m length, and three eighths in width ; oval, and terminating 
more acutely at the apex than at the insertion of the foot- 
stalk ; the base nearly entire, and but slightly serrate : the 
footstalks are short ; their relative position being alternate, 
two-rowed, and proceeding from the horizontal sides of the 
boughs only. 

There are two species of shrubs, which were first seen 
at the Grand Rapids of the Columbia, and afterward else- 
where, growing in rich dry grounds, usually in the neigh* 
bourhoc^ of some watercourse. Th^ roots are creeping 
and cylindrical : the stem of the first species is from a foot 
to eighteen inches in height, and about as large as an or 
dinary goosequill; simj^ unbranched, and erect. Its 
leaves are cauline, compound, and spreaduig ; the leaflets 
being jointed, oppositely pinnate, three paired, terminating 
in one footstalk, widest at the base, and tapering to an 
acuminate point. They are an inch and a quarter in theii 
greatest width, and three inches and a quarter in length ; 
each point of the margin being armed with a subulate 
thorn, of which there are from thirteen to seventeen in 
number. They are veined, glossy, carinate, and wrinkled, 
their points tending obliquely towards the common foot- 
stalk. 

The stem of the second species is procumbent, aboni 
the size of that of the first species, jointed and unbranch- 
ed. Its leaves are cauline, compound, and oppositely pin 
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tde rtb beirif frcii fiiorleen to aixteen inches £f 
length, c7lmdri^3,bnd*^l;>o:S, The leaflets aretwD inchea 
and a ti.il/ long, oje igeii «-^e, and at the greatest breadth 
hair aa Inch rrom ths baat-, which they regulaijy surmiiiitL 
and taper from it to an acute apex, usually Icrmmaled by 
a sdihU Eiibulate iliuni. They are jointed and ojipositely 
pinnate, consisting of ble pairs, and lerminatrng' in one; 
Bossfle, Hcrrate, and ending in si small eubulale point, of 
which there are from twenty-live to Iweiity-Beven in all. 
Tbey are Bmoelli, plain, nl a deep green, and all Dbliijue^' 
tending towards the Ibolaia!!;, and retain their '' — 
through the tvinter. 

The green brier growa most abiodanlly [n ri 
lands in the vicinily or water-courses, but is also founli 
smalt quanliliea In pine lands at a distance from wi 
In the Jbrmer situation the stem is frequently of the 
gf a man's finger, and riaes perpendicularly four or 
feet ; it then descends in an arch, becaming pmcumt 
nr Testing im some neighbouring plant: it is simple, ian; 
branched, and cyllndru; ; BOd in the last-mentitined Eicimtion 
it grows much smaller, and is usually procumbent. The 
stem is armed with sharp, forked briers ; the leaf is peli- 
olate. lemale, and resembles in shape and appearance that 
of the purple raspberry, so common in the Atlantic States. 
The fruit is a berry resembling in all respects the black- 
berry ; and It Is eaten when ripe by the natives, wbo hold 
it in much ealeem, although ihey do not dry it fur winter 
consumption. Thia shrub was firal discoTored at the en- 
trance of Quicksand Hiver; and it grows so abundantly 
in the fertile valley of the Colombia and on the islands, 
that the country is almost impenetrable. It retains its 
verdure until late in the summer- 
Besides the fern already described as furnishing a nutii- 
lions root, there are two other plants of tbe same species, 
"'aich may he divided into the large and the small. Tbe 
large fern rises three or four feet : the stem is a common 
footstalk, proceeding immediately from tbe radii, some- 
what fliit, about the size of a man's arm, covered with in 
iiumerable black, coarse, capillary radicles, issuing ficm 
every pari at its surface ; and a single root sends forth 
bom twenty to forty of lliese footstalks, bending 001 
ward from tbe common centra. The riha ure cylinill' 
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their whole length being marked longitadinally with a 
groove on the upper side ; and on either side of this groove, 
a little below its edge, the leaflets are inserted. These 
are shortly petiolate for about two thirds the lenglli of t^e 
middle rib, commeneing from the bottom, and fium thence 
to the extremity are sessile: the rib is terminated by a 
single undivided lanceolate leaflet from two to four inches 
in length, having a small acute angular projection oblique- 
ly cut at the base. The upper surface is smooth, and of a 
deep green ; the under of a pale green, and covered with 
a brown protuberance of a woolly appearance, particularly 
near the central fibre. The leaflets are alternately pinnate, 
and in number from one hundred and ten to one hundred 
and forty : they are shortest at the two extremities of the 
common footstalk, largest in the centre, gradually length- 
ening, and diminishing as they succeed each other. 

The small fern likewise rises in common footstalks from 
the radix, from four to eight in number, and from four to 
eight inches in length. The central rib is marked with a 
8l^[ht longitudinal groove throughout its whole length : the 
leaflets are oppositely pinnate for about one third of the 
length of the footstalk from the bottom, and thence alter* 
nately pinnate. The footstalk terminates in a simple undi- 
vided lanceolate les^et, which is oblong, obtuse, convex, 
entire, and has its upper disk marked with a slight longitu^ 
dinal groove : near the upper extremity these leaflets are 
decursively pinnate, as are all those of the large fern. 
Both these ^^ecies remain green throu^^ the winter. 



I. The ShOBboaeii saUoa — lEaiding in the epting aai 
suKuner on Ihe weal fork of Lewis's River, a branub ot 
the Columbia, and in the laii and wintor on the Missouri : 
sixty lodges, eight hundred souls. 

5. The Ootlashoot tribe of llio Tualicpah nation — resi- 
ding in the spring and aummer un Clarke's River, within 
the Rocky Mountainx, and in iho lalJ and winter on Ilia 
Misaoari and its tributary waters : Ihirly-lhree lodges, four 
hundred souls. 

3. Tbe Cbopunnisb nation — reaiding on tbs Kooakoos- 
ksQ River below the Forks, and on Culler's Cieek, and 
sumetimes passing over to the Missouri : thirty-three 
tudges, two thousand souls. 

4. The PellDatpallab band of the Cbupunnish — residing 
un the Kooakoosltce above Uie forkav and on the small 
streams which fall into that river west of t!ie Rocky 
Mountains and the Chopunnish River, and soraelimea 
passing over to Ihe Missouri : Ihirly-lhree lodges, sixteen 
bundri^ souls. 

6. The Kimooenim hand of Ihe Chopunnish — residing 
on Lewis's River, above the entrance of Lie Kooskooakce, 
as high u|i that river as the Forks : tbirty'lhree lodges, 
tight hundred souls. 

6. The Yeletpo band of the Chopunnish — residing siong 
Uin southwest niountains. on a smidl river which falls inta 
Lewis's River above ihe entranee of the Kooakooskee, 
wbioh they caU Weaucum: thirty-three lodges, two hun- 
dred and &Hj souls. 

7. The Willewah band of the Chopunnisli— residing on 
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a river of the same name, which discharges l^-solf ini^ 
Lewis's River on the southwest side, below the Vorka c 
that river : thirty-three lodges, five hundred souls. 

8. The Soyennom band of the Chopnnnish — resiz^ing c\ 
the north side of the east fork of Lewis's River, from it 
junction to the Rocky Mountains, and on Lamaltar Creek 
thirty-three lodges, four hundred souls. 

9. The Chopunnish of Lewis's River — residing below 
the entrance of the Kooskooskee, on either side of that rive; 
to its junction with the Columbia : forty lodges, two thou 
sand three hundred souls. 

10. The Sokulk nation — ^residing on the Columbia above 
the entrance of Lewis's River, as high up as the entrance 
of Clarke's River : one hundred and twenty lodges, two 
thousand four hundred souls. 

11. The Chimnabpums — residing on the northwest side 
of the Columbia, both above and below the entrance of 
Lewis's iliver, and on the Tapteal River, which falls into 
the Columbia fifteen miles above Lewis's River : forty two 
lodges, one thousand eight hundred and sixty souls. 

12. The Wollawollah nation — ^residing on both sides of 
the Columbia, from the entrance of Lewis's River as low 
as the Muscleshell Rapid, and in winter passing over to 
the Tapteal River : forty-six lodges, one thousand six hun- 
dred souls. 

13. The Pishquitpali nation — ^residing at the Muscleshell 
Rapid, and on the north side of the Columbia to the com- 
mencement of the high country ; wintering on the borders 
of the Tapteal River : seventy-one lodges, two thousand 
six hundred souls. 

14. The Wahowpum nation — residing on the north 
branch of the Columbia, in different bands, from the Pish* 
quitpahs as low as the River Lepage, and wintering on the 
banks of Tapteal and Cataract Rivers : thirty-three lodges, 
seven hundred souls. 

15. The Eneeshur nation — residing at the upper part o< 
the Great Narrows of the Columbia on either side : forty- 
one lodges, twelve hundred souls. 

16. The Echeloot nation — also residing at the uppei 
pert of the Great Narrows of the Columbia, on the nortli 
side of which is the great mart for all the couptiy : twim 

tp^oe lodges, one thousand souls. 
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""IT. Tlie ChiUuckittequaw natioa — lesiding niixt biJon 
the Narrows, and extending down on the north cide of the 
Columbia to the KlTerLabiche: tbirtj-t wo lodges, fourteen 
hundred soula. 

13, The Smackahop band of the CliilluckiUequawa — re- 
aiding on theColumbiaRiver, oncachsideoftheentraroa 
uf ibe Labicbe, to the neiiAbauThoiid of the Grand Ra[iidi5 
if that river : twenty-four lodges, eiglit hundred souls. 

19, The Shahala nation — residing at tlie Grand Rapids 
of tlie Columbia, and extending down in diSbrent vdlages 
as Jaw as the Mulluomah River, consisting of the follow- 
ing tribes: vie, the Yebhuba. above the Rapids; theClah- 
oLellahs, below the Rapids ; tb e Wahclellaha, below all the 
rapids : and the Neercholuoos (one house, one hundred 
lodgca), on the south side, a Jew miles abuve the Multno- 
loah River: ultogether, Biniy-two biiuses, two thousand 
eii;ht handled souls. 

Tl\i Wappalao Iiidiam, Tiz. ; 

SO. The Neehaeokee tribe— rsBiding on the s 
of the Columbia, a few miles below Quicksand River, and 
opposite Diamond Island ; one lodge, one hundred, souls. 

The Shato tribe — residing on the norili side of the Co- 
lumbia, back of B pond, and nearly opposite tu the entrance 
of the MuUoomah River : ei^ht lodges, lour bundred and 
sixty souls. 

The Multnomah tribe — residing on Wappatoo Island, at 
the mouth of the Hultnamah, the remains of a large na- 
tion : six lodges, eight hundred souls. 

The Clahaahquah tribe of tiie Multnomahs — residing on 
WappatDo Island, below the Multnomahs ; foor lodges, r 
hundred and thirty souls. 

The Nemalquinner tribe of the Multnomahs — residing 
on thenortUeaUsideof the Multnomah River, three ir ' 
above Us ronuth : four hidges, two hundred souls. 

The Catblftcomatupa. a tribe of the Multnomahs — re- i 
siding on the south side of Wappatoo Island, at a bend of 
tho Multnomah : three lodges, one hundred and seventy 

The Caij-jianahquiBhs, a tribe of the Mnltron'^ha — resi- 
ding on the southwest side of Wappatoo I^lanil : '~ 
lodfB*! four hundred souls. 
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The Clackstar nation — ^residing on a small river wlucb 
discharges itself on the southwest side of Wappatoo Isl- 
and : twenty-eight lodges, one thousand two hundred souls. 

The Claninnatas — residing on the southwest side of 
Wappatoo Island : five lodges, two hundred souls. 

The Cathlacumups — ^residing on the main shore, south- 
west of Wappatoo Island : six lodges, four hundred and 
My souls. 

The Clannahminamuns — residing on the southwest side 
of Wappatoo Island : twelve lodges, two hundred and 
eighty souls. 

The Quathlapotle nation — residing on the southwest 
side of tlie Columbia, above the entrance of Towahna- 
hiook River, opposite the lower point of Wappatoo Island - 
fourteen lodges, nine hundred souls. 

The Cathlamahs — ^residing on a creek which falls into 
the Columbia on the north side, at the lower part of the 
Columbian Valley : ten lodges, two hundred souls. 

21. The Skilloot nation — residing in difierent villages 
on both sides of the Columbia, from the lower part of the 
Columbian Valley to Sturgeon Island, and on either side 
of the Coweliske River : fifty lodges, two thousand five 
hundred souls. 

The Hullooetells also reside on the Coweliske. 

22. The Wabkiacums — residing on the north side of the 
Columbia, opposite to the Marshy Islands : eleven lodges^ 
two hundred souls. 

23. The Cathlamahs — ^residing on the south side of ihn 
Columbia, opposite to the Sea Islands : nine lodges, three 
hundred souls. 

24. The Cbinnooks — ^residing on the north side of the 
Columbia, at the entrance of and on the Chinnook River: 
twenty-eight lodges, four hundred souls. 

26. The Clatsop nation — ^residing on the south side of 
the Columbia, and a few miles along the southeast coast., 
on both sides of Point Adams : fourteen lodges, two huii 
dred souls. 

26. The KiUamuck nation — ^residing from the Clatsope 
of the coast along the southeast coast for many milem *. 
fifty lodges, one thousand souls. 
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27. The Lucktons — residing on Ibe aear 
BUUthneat of the Killamucta : twenty aolita. 

Tlie Kali uncles —residing un the seacoaat southwest of . 
thQ Lucktons : Tour hundred aoah. 

The LokawJB — residing on the seacoast lo 
BOiithaast : a large town, eight hundred souls, 

TlieYouikcunes — residing on the seaeuaat to the south 
southeast : large houses, seven hundred souls. 

The Neckeloos — residing on the seacoast lo llie soulli- 
BCiutheaat; a large town, seven hundred souls. 

The Ulseah a— residing on the seacoast to the south 
southeast : a small town, one hundred and fift; souls. 

The Youltts — residing on the seacoast to the south 
southeast : a small town, one hundred and fitly souls. 

The Sheaslunkles — residing' on the seacoast lo Ihe south 
east of the Luciitons ; a large town, nine hundred souls. 

The Killawaia— residing on Ihe seacoaal lo the south- 
east ofLUe l^ucktons: a large town, S re tiandred souls, 

28. The Cookkoo-ooso nation ^residing on tlieseaeoasl 
to the south of the KillawalH : one tliousund live Inindred 

The Sahtalah nsrinn — residing i)n the seacoast to tlie 
south of the Killawata r fifteen hundred souls. 

The Luckaso nation — ^rcsidiiig on tlie sanie, U. 
south: twelve hundred souls. 

The Hannakalal nation — residing on the cdmc, ti 
south : six hundred souls. 

Luliani aleng Ike Coast to the NoTtkwctl. 

Sd. The KUlaxthocles — residing on the seacoast fiom 
the ChinDooks to Ihe Diirth-oorlhwest : eight lodges, one 
hundred souls. 

The Chiliz nation— residing frsm the Killaxlhoclea ti 
the norlh-northwest ; thirty-eight ludgea. seven hundred 

The Clamoitomish — residing from lUe Chillz to the 
north-northwesl : Iwetve lodges, Iwo hunJrtd and sittJ 
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The Potoashees — residing on the coast noithwestwarQ 
of the Clamoitomish : ten ledges, two hundred souls. 

The Pailsh tribe — residing northwest of the Potoashees * 
ten lodges, two hundred soi3s. 

The Quinults — residing northwest of the Pailsh : 8ixt5 
lodges, one thousand soiUis. 

The Quieetsos — residing northwest of the Quinults 
eighteen lodges, two hundred and fifty souls. 

The Chillates — residing northwest of the Quieetsos, 
along the coast : eight lodges, one hundred and fifty souls. 

The Calasthocles — ^residing northwest of the Chillates, 
along the same coast : ten lodges, two hundred souls. 

The Quinnechant nation — residing on the seacoast and 
a creek, north and northwest of the Calasthocles : two 
thousand souls. 

30. The Clarkamus nation — ^residing on a large river of 
the same name, which heads in Mount Jefferson, and dis* 
charges itself into the Multnomah foity miles up that river 
on its northeast side : this nation has several villages on 
either side, and numbers eighteen hundred souls. 

31. The Cushooks— residing on the northeast bank of 
the Multnomah, ioomediately below the Falls of that river, 
and about sixty miles above its entrance into the Colum- 
bia : six hundred and fifty souls. 

32. The Charcowah nation — ^residing on the southwest 
bank of the Multnomah, immediately above the Falls : two 
hundred souls. 

33. The Callahpoewah nation — inhabiting the country 
on both sides of the Multnomah, above the Charcowabs for 
a great extent : two thousand souls. 

34. The Shoshonees, or Snake Indians — residing in the 
fall and winter on the Multnomah River, southward of the 
Southwest Mountains, and in spring and summer near the 
heads of the Towahnahiooks, Lepage, Yaumalolam« and 
WoliawoUah Rivers, and especially at tbe Falls of the 
Towahnahiooks, for the purpose of fishing : three thousand 
souls. 

35. The Shoshonees on the Multnomah and its tributary 
waters— their particular places of residence we could not 
ascertain from the Indians on the Columbia : six thousand 
souls. 

36. Tbe Shobarboo^c&r hand of Shoshonees— reaidiot 
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loiithwest side oT the Muitnamah, blgh up tliat 
nrer : one thuusand six handrcd souls. 

37. Tlie Shoslionees Fesiding on the south rork of Lew- 
is's River, and on the Nenio, Walsbtemo, Shalletce, Shiul^ 
pellBnimmo, Shecomshinli, TiiniiiiionuniiarwaB> and Cop- 
coppakark Rivers, brandies of the bouDi fork of l^wji't 
diver: Uicec thousaniJ souls. 
Wc Mu Paila of iht foUoicing Tiiki at the Long Nurrmca^ 

38. 'rii£ Skaddol nation — residing on Cataiact KiTer, 
tncaty-Hve ntiles Dortb of the Big Narrows : two hundred 

lie SqaannBiooa — resiiling on Cataract River beknr^ 
the Skadilals : one hundred and twenty souls. , 

The ShallattooB — residing on Cataract River abova th^' 
bkaddaJs : one hundred sniUs. 

The Shanwappoina — resiiling at the lieada ur the Cat» 
ract itnd Tapleal Rivers : four hundred souls. 

39. The Cutaahnim nalian— lestiiiDg on both sides of 
Uie Columbia, above the Sokulks, OD the northern braneh- 
ed of the Tapteai River, and also on tlie Wahuasdiee: 
aLiiy lodges, one thousand two hundred souls. 

The Lahanna nation — residing on both sides of ihe Coj' 
lumbia, above the enlranoe oi Clarkc'a River : une tiundred 
and twenty lodges, two IhouHsnd souls. 

The CooEpeUar nation — residing on u river wliicli fall^ 
into the Columbia to the north ol' Clarke's River: tbir^J 
lodges, one thousand six hundred souls. 

The Wheelpoo nation — residing on bath sidca of Claiice'i 
River, from the entrance of the ^staw to the Great Falla 
of the iirst-named river: one hundred and thirty lodgeB, 
two thousand Sve hundred souls, 

Tlie Hibighenunmo nation— residing from tho 
of the Laataw i[\to Clarke's River, on both siilDs of 
former aa high as the Forks : forty-Gve lodges, one thou- 
sand three hundred souls. 

Tbe Lartielo nation — residing atthe Falls of the Lasiat 
KJver, below the Great Way ton Lake, on both sides of r' 
river : thirty lod^s, six bui^dred souls. 

The SVeelsomish nation — residing on a small 

ae, which discharges itsell into tho LaalalLJ 
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below the Falls, around the Wayton Lake, and oa twfl 
islands in that lake : twelve lodges, two thousand souls. 

The Micksucksealton tribe of the Tushepahs — resi- 
ding on Clarke's River, above the Great Falls of that river, 
in the Rocky Mountains: twenty-five lodges, three hun- 
dred souls. 

The Hohilpos, a tribe of the Tushepahs — residing on 
Clarke's River above the Micksucksealtons, in the Rocky 
Mountains : twenty-five lodges, three hundred souls. 

The Tushepah nation — residing on a north fork of 
Clarke's River in spring and summer, and in the fall and 
winter on the Missouri, the Ootlashoots being a band of 
this nation: thirty-five lodges, four hundr^ and thirty 
souls. 

Estimated number of Indians west of the Rocky M( unt 
ains, 80,000.* 

* Of the tribes occupying the upper part of the Oregon Territoiy, Mi. 
Parker numbers the Shoshonees at 10,000; the Nez-Pero^. 2500 ; the 
Cayuses, 2000 ; the WollawoUahs, 500 ; the Palooses, along ttie Pavilion 
River, 300 ; the Spokains, northeast of the Palooses, 800 ; the CcBur 
cTAUnr Indians, 700 ; the FlatJieads, to the east and southeast 800 ; the 
Pondecas, north of Clarke^s River, and on a lake of the name of the tribe, 
2200 ; the Cootanies, along M'Oillivra,y*s River, 1000 ; the Canices, north 
of the Cootanies, 4000 ; the Litk< Indians on the Arrow Lakts, 500 , Ket- 
tle Falls' Indians, 560; the Sinpaivelish, 1000; the Okinagans, at the 
west and northwest, 1050 : of utiier tribes, wanting the active anil manly 
niirit which he ascribes to the above named, this traveller does not give 
the numbers. The whole number of those enumerated he estimates at 
about 32,000, without including V e Falls and La Dalle Indians, and 
other tribes north and south of the Vails, vhich would, he thinks, 
(haa double that number. 
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RIVERS, CREEKS, AND MOST REMARKABLE PUkCKS, 

TBXIB m STANCES FBOK EACH OTHEB AMD FBOK THE MISSXSSIPPI, Ul 
THE MISSOURI, JLCBOSS THE BOCKT MOUNTAINS, AND DOWN THE CO« 
LUMBIA TO THE PACIFIC OCEAN, AS DETEBMINED BY CAPTAINS 
LEWIS AND CLABKE. 
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r© the ViUage of St. Charles . . . . 21 : 21 

Osage- Woman's River . . . 20 : 41 

Charette's Village and Creek . . 27 : 68 

Shepherd's Creek . . . . 16 : 83 

Gasconade River 17 : 100 

Muddy River . . . . . 16 : 115 

Grand Osage River . . . . 18 : 133 

Morrow Creek 6 : 138 

Cedar Island and Creek . • • 7 : 145 

Leadmine HUl 9 : 154 

Manitou Creek 8 : 163 

Split-Rock Creek 8 : 170 

Saline or Salt River . . . • 3 : 173 

Manitou River 9 : 183 

Good- Woman's River . . . . 9 : 191 

Mine River ...... 9 : 200 

Arrow Prairie . * . 6 : 206 

Two Charleton Rivers . . . . 14 : 220 

Ancient viOage of the Missouri nation, 

near which place Fort Orleans stood 16 

Grand River 4 

Snake Creek 6 

Ancient village of the Little Osages . 10 

Tiger's Island and Creek . . 20 
Hubert's rslan(f an I Creek . .12 
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To the Fire-Prairie Creek . . • 

Fort Point 

Hay-Cabin Creek .... 

Coal Bank 

Bluewater River 

Kanzas River .... 

Little Platte River . . 

First old Kanzas village 

Independence Creek, a mile below the 

second old Kanzas village . 
St. Michael's Prairie 
Nodawa River . . 
Wolf or Loifp River 
Big Nemaha River 
Tarkio Creek .... 
Neeshnabatona River . 
Little Nemaha River . 
Baldpated Prairie, the Neeshnabatona 

within 150 yards of the Missouri 
Weeping-water Creek . 
River Platte, or Shoal River 
Butterfly or Pavilion Creek . 
Moscheto Creek .... 
Ancient village of the Ottoes 
Ancient Ayaways' village, below a bluff, 

on the northeast side 
Bowyer's River .... 
Council Bluffs (establishment) 
Soldier's River .... 
Eaneahwaudepon, or Little Sioux River 
Waucarde, or Bad-Spirit Creek . 
Around a bend of the river to the north 

east, the gorge of which is only 974 

yards 

Island three miles northeast of the Maha 

village 

Floyd's Bluff and River 

Big Sioux River .... 

Commencement of the Copperas, Cobalt, 

Pyrites, and Alum Bluffs . 
Hot or Burning Bluffs . 
Whitestone River 
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539 
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11 : 638 

12 : 650 
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44 : 733 
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14 : 850 

3 : 853 
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fo Ihe Petii-Arc, an old Maha village at the duuima 

938 
950 
060 
976 
986 
994 
1000 
1010 
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mouth of Littlebow Creek . 20 

*« Jacques, or James's River . . . 12 

«• Calumet Bluff (mineral) ... 10 

* Ancient fortification, Goodman's Islanf^ 16 
« Plum Creek 10 

* Whitepoint Creek .... 8 

** Quicurre 6 

•• Poncar River and village . . .10 
*« Dome and village of the burrowing 

squirrels 20 : 1030 

•< Island of cedars 45 : 1075 

^ White River 55 : 1130 

•• Three Rivers of the Sioux Pass . . 22 : 1152 
** Island at the commencement of the 

Big Bend 20 : 1172 

•• Upper part of the Big Bend, the gorge 

of which is 1| miles . . . 30 : 1202 

« Tylor's River 6 : 1208 

•• Loisel's Fort on Cedar Island . . 18 : 1226 

»• Teton River 37 : 1263 

•• The upper one of five old Ricara villa- 
ges, reduced by the Sioux and aban- 
doned 42 : 1306 

*♦ Chayenne River . . . 5 : 1310 
** An old Ricara village on Lahooeat^s 

Island 47 : 1357 

** Sarwarkama River . . 40 : 1397 
•• Wetarhoo River . . 25 : 1422 
<• The first Ricara village on an island . 4 : 1426 
•* Second Ricara three villages . . 4 : 1430 
<« Stone-Idol Creek . . . . 18 : 1448 
Warreconne River . . . . 40 : 1488 
" Cannonball River . . . 12 : 1600 
'•* Chesschetar River, near six old Man- 
dan villages 40 : 1640 

" Old Ricara and Mandan villages . 40 : 1680 

** Fort Mandan (wintering post of 1804) 20 : 1600 

" Mandan villages on either side . . 4 : 1604 
** Knife River, on which, and near its 
mouth, are the two Minnetaree and 

Maha villages 2 : 160f 
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To titft Island .... 

" Miry River 

•■ Island in the liuie Basia , 

" Little Missouri River . 

" WUd Onion Creek . 

" Gooae-Kei; Lake 

" Chaboneau's Creek . 

" Goatpen Creek 

" HaU's Strand. Lake, and Creek 

•* "Whiteearth KiffW 

" Rock^autu, or Yellowstone Riier 

" Hartba|s River . . . - 

** Porcupine lliver 

" Little Dry Creek 

" BigDryOreek . 

" Little Dry River 

*• Uulf in the Island Beod . 

" Milk Rirer .... 

" Big Dry River . 

" Werner's Run - 

'* Piue Creek 

" Gibson'9 Jiiver . 

" Brown Bear-defrated CreA 

" Brallon'8 River 

" Bamcd-loilge Creek . 

" Wiaer's Creek . 

" Muacleshell River 

•* Grouse Creek . 

" JVorth Mountajn Creek 

" South MountaiQ Cre^ . 

" Ibex Island 

" Goodrich'B Island 

" Windsor's Creek 

* Elk Ranid (swift water) . 

* Thoinson'a Creek 
" Judith's Rivfir 

" Ash's llapid (snlll water) . 

" Staocbter River 

" Stonewall Creek, above the 

Walls .... 

■* Maria'* River 

■ Snow River 
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Seaman's Creek from the north . 
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WeraCT'B Creek from the nortii . 
East fork of Clarke's River, at Ihe en- 
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Clarke's River, below the Forks 
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Forks of Traveller's Rest Cro^, at a 
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Hot Springs on the Creek . 


13 


3778 


** 


Quamash Glades, passing the head of 
Ihe Creek to a branch of Kooskoos- 






« 


kee River .... 


7 


8786 








road leading oS-to the right . 


r 


S793 


" 


Janclion of Ibe roads on the lop of a 








passing by a fishery 


)0 


san 


" 


To Hungry Creek from the right, pass- 






11 


ed with deep snow except at two pta- 


J 


^ 
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ces, which ^ere open, with a south- 
era exposure, at 8 and 86 miles 
To a glade on Hungry Creek 
'* a glade on a small branch of the same 
*' a glade on Fish Credc 

CoUins's Creek .... 
Quamash Flats .... 
To the Kooskooskee, or Flathead RiTer, in a 
pine country 



i( 



(t 



54 

6 

8 

9 

13 

II 



28fi6 
2862 
2870 
2879 
2892 

2dod 



12 : 3915 



Thus, from the Missouri, across the Rocky Mountains, 
to the navigable waters of the. Columbia, is three hundred 
and forty miles, two hundred of which is over a good road, 
and one hundred and forty over rugged mountains, sixty 
miles of which we found covered with snow from two to 
eight feet deep in the last of June. 



« 



M 



To the entrance of Rockdam Creek 

Chopunnish River 

Colter's Creek . . . 

Lewis's River, at the entrance of the 
Kooskooskee .... 

Sweathouse village and Run 

Pilot's village .... 

Kimooenim Creek ... 

Drewyer's River, below the Narrows 
of Lewis's River . . . . 

Cave Rapid . . . 

Basin Rapid (bad) 

Discharge Rapid (bad) 

Columbia, at the mouth of Lewis's Riv- 
er, from the east 

WollawoUah River, at eleven large mat 
lodges of that nation 

Muscleshell Rapid (bad), at thirty-three 
mat lodges of the WollawoUaSis 

Pelican Ripid, at forty-eight lodges of 
the Pishquitpah nation . 

Twenty-one lodges of the Wahowpum 
nation, residing on three islandiB at 
Uie commencement of the high coao- 

(}V . . . . 



8 : 2923 

6 : 2928 

37 : 2965 



23 : 2988 

7 : 2996 

11 : 3006 

48 : 3054 



5 : 3059 
28 : 3087 
34 : 3121 
14 : 8185 



7 : 3142 
16 : 8158 
25 : 8188 
22 • 3205 
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3<M 






DkW 




Short llBpid 


2T 


3260 




Rocky Rapiii, nine lodges of the aame 










13 


3SG3 




Lepage River [liad rapid) . 


s 


3573 


11 


Twenty-seven lodges of the Eneeshur 








nation at Ftshstack Rapid 


10 


3S83 






8 


3390 




Great Falls jf the Columbia of 57 feet 
8 inches, jear which were forty mat 








lodges of the Eneeshur naEion . 


4 


3294 




Short Narrows, 45 yanls wide , 


S 


3396 




Sfcilloot village of twenty-one large 
wooden houses at the I^ng Narrows, 








from 50 to 100 yards wide 


4 


330<( 












wooden houaes , . , . 


6 


3300 




Cataract River, a few miles below a 
village of seven houses, and imme- 
diately above one of eleven houses 








of the ChUluckillequaw nation 


to 


3334 












oftheChillaokillequawa. 


* 






Labidie River, opposito to Iwenty-six 
houses of (he Smackshop nntinn, 








bouses scattered on the north side . 


9 


3337 




Lilllo l^ke Creek, three lioiises of the 








Sniackshopa 


10 


3347 




CruMtte's River .... 


13 


3369 




Grand Rapid, just below the villatre of 
the YehhHh tribe of tlie Shahala ra- 








houeea ...,., 


« 


sses 


" 


Clahclellab village of the Shahala na- 
tion, near the loot of ilie Raprds, sev- 






. 




6 


3371 


WalicloUah village of the Shahala na- 








tion, twenly-three houses, joat below 








the entrance of Beacon Rock Creek 


e 


mi 




At thii point Tidr-vaicr commeyicet. 






TttlwPhoca Ruck in the river, slxlv fee; 








above water 
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